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By WILLIAM H. CARLSON 


Preparation for Progress 


ia COMMON WITH all the citizens of the 
world, we librarians stand, in this year 
of 1947, at one of the critical mileposts of 
We know that there is a 
fork in the road we all travel together, that 


human destiny. 


one turn may lead us to chaos, destruction, 
confusion, and the loss of all the values, 
accumulated and potential, which the hu- 
man soul holds dear, values which, indeed, 
it must have if it is to remain human and 
We know that 
another turn may carry us, painfully and 


not revert to bestiality. 


slowly perhaps, to a still further realization 
of the fulfilments, satisfactions, and achieve- 
ments of which our remarkable race is 
capable, toward values and performances 
which will at last justify that title which 
we have somewhat arrogantly assumed and 
applied to ourselves, the name of Homo 
sapiens. 

The roads that lie before us are not 
surely discernible, do not in fact exist ex- 
cept in collective imagination, based on 
They must really be, 
their 
maintenance and even of their own con- 


historical retrospect. 


for each new generation, of own 


triving. However, most of us will at least 
agree that there are two fairly well-defined 
and opposite directions in which we may 
travel. One of these is marked “narrow 
nationalism and economic self-sufficiency.” 
This road has been much traveled in times 
past, with full satisfaction, for considerable 
periods at least, by the bold, aggressive, 
and fortunate few. For humanity at large, 
however, this road has been beset with many 
much and repeated 


pitfalls, suffering, 


periods of turmoil, strife, and mass killings, 


the most destructive, bitter, and appalling 
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of which we have so closely behind us that 
we still look backward with blanched faces 
and cry, “Never again!” We are all the 
more apprehensive because many of the 
books in our libraries lead us to believe that 
it always does happen again. 

The direction markers of another road 
and choice ‘that lies before us are labeled 
“One World,” a road which most of us, | 
am sincerely convinced, feel that we must 
travel if we are to leave to our children and 
grandchildren a world worth living in, a 
road that many of us believe must be 
traveled if indeed we are to have children 
and grandchildren. Some among us, how- 
ever, a few sincerely perhaps, adroitly do 
what they can to keep us from traveling 
down this last road of promise. The most 
cunning of these know, or think they know, 
that there will not be found on it those 
special prerogatives and satisfactions, mostly 
material, which they would like to enjoy, 
and believe they have a right to enjoy, over 
and above the goods available to mankind 
generally. 

We are now busily engaged in fashion- 
ing a chariot in which we may travel down 
the one-world 
strange vehicle, with many steering wheels 
and drivers, a cautious vehicle, oversupplied 
with brakes and separate ignition switches, 
a vehicle such as no inventor or engineer, 
with the easy command of physical materials 
characteristic of the modern world, would 
This vehicle, carrying so 


road, a cumbersome and 


ever fashion. 
many of our hopes, and our fears too, we 
have christened the United Nations. Its 
shakedown runs have not been propitious, as 
the various chief drivers have been valiantly 











trying to drive in different directions, twist- 
ing and turning their respective steering 
wheels with much groaning and creaking of 
the component parts, tramping emphatically 
on the brakes and pulling ignition plugs 
when progress has not been in the desired 
direction. At intervals, however, the steer- 
ing wheels have coincided and we have 
inched forward a bit. In this we can take 
comfort and joy, the Wright 
brothers must have felt when their clumsy 


contrivance rose, for some seconds, a few 


such as 


feet above the earth. 

A particular part of this vehicle of des- 
tiny in which we librarians have special 
interest, which we have in fact taken some 
part in shaping, and which we confidently 
hope to be able to help steer and refuel, we 
have called UNESCO. Through it we 
hope to see citizens in all parts of the world 
learn the magic of readily and easily inter- 
preting the freely printed page, untainted 
and undistorted; through it we hope to 
establish free public libraries all over the 
world, for children and adults; to rehabili- 
tate those large libraries destroyed or largely 
destroyed in our bickerings and our destruc- 
tive tuggings and haulings; to eliminate the 
present barriers to the free dissemination 
of facts, ideas, and knowledge; to secure 
the author internationally in his rights to 
the product of his brain; to promote the 
easy exchange and distribution of the 
world’s literature; to establish a clearing 
house of knowledge, known as a library and 
bibliographic center; and to do many other 


good and wondrous things. 


Responsibilities 

Just what are the responsibilities of 
those of us who at this important junction 
point in world history are charged with the 
responsibility for the assimilation and or- 
ganization for easy use of the world’s accu- 
mulated knowledge, now grown and grow- 
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ing so vast in bulk, and of the world’s re- 
corded wisdom, which is still comparatively 
an infinitesimal trickle? From the long 
viewpoint, it seems to this writer that the 
best promise for good use of our intelligence 
and rich fruition of our efforts is to help 
streamline and steer our UNESCO chariot, 
to convey to those at the controls of the 
parent United Nations vehicle assistance 
and information that may assist them in 
steering reasonably together instead of stub- 
bornly straining against each other. In 
this perhaps only the press, daily and maga- 
zine, the radio, the film, and the church, 
exceed our libraries in opportunity for con- 
structive contribution. 

The temptation is strong to jump into 
or cluster about UNESCO at 
hopefully try steering and accelerating with 
Calm reflection, however, con- 


once and 


a vengeance. 
vinces us that, if we are to do any good with 
and through UNESCO, and with and 
through the United Nations, or even in our 
more immediate affairs, we must first of 
all be united and strong ourselves, that in 
bibliographical and bookish affairs too we 
must have one world, that we librarians of 
all classes and specialties no less than those 
who sit in the mighty seats of the United 
Nations must steer together, and that in 
order to steer successfully it is necessary 
for us to be agreed among ourselves on the 
directions we need to go and want to go, 
and at what pace. 

We in the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries would be standing at 
this conference at an especially important 
point in our affairs, even if the times gen- 
erally were not “big with tydings.” This 
is so because we have during the present 
year made, in accordance with democratic 
processes, a most important decision. I am 
most happy to have this opportunity, as an 
elected officer of the association, to express 
gratification over the choice our members 
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have made to work out our program as an 
integral and coordinated part of our parent 
American Library Association. I am glad, 
sincerely glad and happy, that we have not 
fallen prey to the divisiveness that has been 
an outstanding characteristic of the learned 
world of the twentieth century, that we 
have not fallen prey to the belief that only 
those interested in our narrow specialties 
can understand and be interested in them 
and that we have no common interests 
with those librarians not working in our 
specific field. Statesmanship and common 
sense in our library groups, a statesmanship 
which we may reasonably expect to increase 
generally, is reflected in this statement of 
Herman H. Henkle as president of the 
Special Libraries Association, one of our 
most highly specialized organizations. I 
quote with approval and pleasure: 

There is one profession of librarianship, not 
We are too few in num- 
ber, united and co- 
ordinated, to dissipate our energies in the 
conscious cultivation of our differences. 
Rather should we face the realities of the 
problem we must solve, that of working 
toward common ends. 


many professions. 


even were our forces 


It is a curious anomaly that for almost 
fifty years the college and reference li- 
brarians have been a loosely organized, 
largely ineffective, and somewhat dissatisfied 
group within the A.L.A., attracting only 
minor interest and limited support from 
college and university librarians generally. 
During all this period, however, the con- 
tributions of college and university li- 
brarians individually to librarianship, in the 
college field and generally, both nationally 
and internationally, have been signally out- 
standing. Librarianship as a profession is 
far stronger and libraries are more effective 
instruments of scholarship and learning be- 
cause of the work of such men as E. C. 
Richardson, in the field of the location of 


books and promotion of union catalogs; 
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James Thayer Gerould, in the planning and 
organization of union lists of serials and of 
newspapers; William Warner Bishop, in 
the international field ; Louis Round Wilson, 
in the field of library administration and 
education for librarianship—all men drawn 
from our ranks. Many other college and 
reference librarians, past and present, could 
be quickly added to this brief list of men 
notable for their outstanding achievements 
and contributions. 


Tribute to Charles H. Brown 


It is appropriate and fitting that this 
issue of College and Research Libraries 
carry as a supplement, a festschrift volume 
in honor of a college librarian, Charles 
Harvey Brown, for more than _ three 
decades a dynamic and moving force in li- 
brary matters, college and general. Brown, 
more than anyone else, held the old College 
and Reference Section together and infused 
it with what strength and vitality it had. 
It was he, too, who had a leading part in 
streamlining the A.L.A. and setting up the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries as an integral part of it. To him 
we are more indebted, also, than many of 
us know, for keeping us on an even keel 
and away from rash and precipitate action 
during the dissatisfaction and travail of 
this past year of decision. To the library 
he has administered, too, the librarians of 
the separate land-grant colleges have been 
able to point as an example of what a library 
of that kind could and should be. The 
honor the Association of College and Re- 
ference Libraries now pays him through the 
special issue of College and Research Li- 
braries is richly deserved. We hope that 
it will warm his heart and enrich the satis- 
factions of his retirement. 

There is food for reflection in the curious 
fact that college and reference librarians, 
so early and so quick to sense the distinctive 
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separateness of their problems and work 
and so well-endowed with strong and dy- 
namic leaders, have continued for so long 
to be relatively weak and disorganized as a 
group. It is strange too that our long- 
sought autonomy, when finally achieved 
under the reorganization of the A.L.A., was 
grasped with a languid hand. This has 
undoubtedly been due, in part at least, to 
the fact that our best people have been 
drawn steadily into larger and more general 
fields of action. It seems evident to me 
that, on the whole, this has been good and 
that college and university librarianship has 
profited more by the activities of our 
leaders in the field of librarianship at large 
than if these activities had been sharply re- 
stricted to aftairs, problems, and needs fall- 
ing specifically in the college, university, and 
reference field. 

Some may wish to rise to dispute this 
assertion. For myself, however, I shall hope 
that our membership will continue to make 
distinctive contributions to librarianship in 
the large. The worst thing that could hap- 
pen to us, in my opinion, would be a 
narrow and restricting specialism and a con- 
scious cultivation of the ways in which we 
differ from other librarians. I cannot agree 
with a recent assertion that the problems 
of college librarianship are so sharply dif- 
ferent from those of public librarianship as 
to demand almost opposite answers. I am 
convinced that if college librarians and pub- 
lic librarians had been meeting separately 
and independently in their own tight little 
groups ever since 1876, that neither librar- 
ianship as a profession nor our college li- 
braries and public entities 
would be as strong and as flourishing as 
they are today. A careful analysis of our 
history makes it clear that the basic and 
fundamental problems of librarianship are 
shared by all types and kinds of libraries 


and that each group gives strength to the 


libraries as 
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whole. Certainly it is important for us, 
and highly important, vigorously to attack 
our special problems and needs together, 
but we still need to retain our interest, a 
well-defined, sympathetic, and informed in- 
terest, in the activities and work of librar- 
ians in other fields, as well as in many other 
areas and fields in the learned world gen- 
erally that vitally concern all who in any 
way practice the profession of librarianship. 


Problems and Needs 


Of problems and needs there are many. 
For one thing we all stand together, librar- 
ians in all fields, before the promises, por- 
tents, and difficulties of the times. Most of 
us, I think, are confused, not too certain 
about the answers to the fundamentals of 
the economic or political policies required 
by our increasingly complex world. One 
thing we are certain of, however, and that 
is that all of us, in all kinds and types of 
libraries, are in a profession and in positions 
that can make a real contribution to a 
good life for men everywhere, if we can 
but surely know what should be done. To 
find the answers, we need to stand together, 
each helping to distil from our combined 
abilities and judgment a sound program of 
joint action. 

Important among the problems which the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries might at this moment single out for 
special attention, as already indicated, is 
what we should do about, for, and through 
UNESCO in behalf of the many interna- 
tional problems which fall directly in the 
province and field of scholarly and research 
libraries. The spreading to higher insti- 
tutional libraries everywhere of the gigantic 
task of encompassing and organizing the 
learned literature of the world through the 
Farmington Plan (in which incidentally 
college and university and reference li- 
braries generally have so far had little de- 
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terminative voice); the ever-pressing and 
ever-present problems of cataloging, ab- 
stracting, indexing, filing, storage of books, 
regional, national, and international biblio- 
graphic centers and clearing houses; ways 
and means of getting our writings pub- 
lished ; cooperative book storage; micro-re- 
duction of the world’s literature, so seem- 
ingly simple in the large but raising so many 
difficult questions in prospective application ; 
further application of machines and photo- 
graphic procedures in library procedures and 
practices; the relationship of our association 
to other learned societies and groups—these 
and many other problems demand and will 
have our attention, individual and group. 
Which of these and other problems should 
our association select for special emphasis 
this year? Because our history is what it 
is, because the events of this past year have 
been what they have been, because our long 
quest for a paid secretary at Headquarters 
has finally come to fruition, because we need 
group strengthening, integration, and pur- 
pose if we are satisfactorily to meet the 
sharp challenge of the times, I have chosen 
for the year of my presidency to emphasize 
and promote, in every way I know how 
(and without in any sense forgetting the 
many problems detailed above), the instru- 
ments through which we work: first, our- 
selves, our personnel in the college and uni- 
versity field, present and prospective, and 
second, the strengthening, sharpening, and 
improvement of our association, the agency 
in which we merge and combine our intel- 


ligence and our efforts. 
Top Priority Concerns 


I do the belief that the most 
important thing in any profession is the 


this in 


people who practice it and the new people 
it attracts. If I am right, then our first, 
major, and continuing concern needs to be 


with people, those now in our ranks and 
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those who will join us—their education, 
integrity, zeal, public spirit (and this all 
good librarians must have), and devotion 
to duty. Recruiting, professional education 
for librarianship, and in-service training and 
growth, therefore, become our top priority 
concerns. What we do about these three 
things will determine what we become and 
how effectively we meet our responsibilities, 
in our various libraries and individually, just 
as surely as what was done about these 
largely determines 
Through a 


things in 
what we are and do now. 
strong association whatever we do will be, 
or at least can be done, better than through 
the weak association we have been and 


years past 


still are. 

To make these assertions something more 
than pious expressions of opinion and glitter- 
ing platitudes, to bring us progress toward 
the strong association we need, I intend to 
suggest to the Board of Directors of 
A.C.R.L. that we set up at once four spe- 
cial committees, not of the American Li- 
brary Association, but independent com- 
mittees of the Association of College and 


Reference Libraries, as follows: 


1. A committee on membership in the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries 

2. A committee on recruiting the type of 
librarian needed in the college, university, 
and reference fields 

3. A committee to consider the educational 
preparation and qualifications needed by col- 
lege, university and reference librarians, to 
promote development of these qualifications 
through in-service training, and to work closely 
with the library schools to assist them in trans- 
mitting to their students the needed qualifica- 
tions 

4. A committee to consider the financial 
needs of our association and to suggest a pro- 
gram for their realization. 


The first of these committees I think of 
as a large committee, with members in 
every state and perhaps several in the larger 
states, all under the direction of one national 
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chairman assisted by a central steering com- 
This 


would charge with the responsibility of 


mittee. membership committee [| 
contacting every practising college and uni- 
versity librarian in America, extending an 
invitation to membership in our association. 
It is my hope and belief that such a com- 
mittee, aggressively and intelligently di- 
rected, could double, or very nearly double, 
our present membership of some 2400. | 
should not, of course, expect all this to hap- 
pen in a single year, but I should and do 


We will 


not of course expect either that every pro- 


expect very significant progress. 


fessional member of a college and university 
library staft will be a member of our asso- 
ciation, but certainly we can expect every 
staff member to carry membership in some 
professional library organization. For a 
few college librarians, we realize that mem- 
bership in a division by type-function may 
be desirable. ‘The great majority of our 
college librarians, however, should be in our 


folds. 


open season on all professional college li- 


I, therefore, now publicly declare 


brarians who are not now members of 


A.C.R.L. 


Recruiting 

The committee on recruiting can be a 
standard size group of some five or six 
members. Its task will be so complex and 
difficult that little more than a beginning 
can be made in one year. It will need to 
persuade prospective librarians, and some 
practising librarians, that librarianship is 
one of the more honorable and useful pro- 
fessions and that, while its practitioners 
can never look forward to great wealth in a 
material sense, they are able to live 
in comfort, that they generally lead con- 
structive, happy, and useful lives, and that 
they enjoy some prestige and regard in 
society. 

Few of us are satisfied with ourselves as 
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individuals or with ourselves in the aggre- 
This is evident from the sharp and 
frequently caustic criticism to which we sub- 


gate. 


ject ourselves, criticism which has played 
some part no doubt in the popular type- 
conception of what kind of a person a li- 
brarian is. We should, of course, always 
be self-critical in a constructive sense but, 
rather than exposing ourselves to self-flagel- 
lation before the bar of public opinion, in 
and out of our profession, as we have some- 
times been wont to do, | suggest that we 
proceed to our tasks with such spirit and 
vigor that we do not have time to be at- 
tracted by or much concerned over portraits 
of the librarian as a gray, mousey, timid 
creature, withdrawn from the world and 
living vicariously (and safely) by books. 
There will probably always be some among 
us, not too many, I believe, who will justify 
such a caricature, but, rather than rising in 
shrill protest over sweetiepies and sour- 
pusses and over unfavorable and distorted 
fictional or film presentations of the librarian 
as a person or type, | suggest that we smile 
tolerantly and go busily on not being that 
kind of a librarian and, as time and op- 
portunity permits, demonstrating what the 
librarian and librarianship in the best sense, 
If we 
high 


or at least in a good sense, can be. 


do this extensively, I predict that 
caliber recruits, men and women, can be 
much more readily attracted to our ranks. 

A recruiting committee might well give 
serious thought and study to what important 
characteristics we should seek to attract in 
our new recruits. It is my firm conviction 
that it is not academic background and 
qualifications, within reason, that matter 
most; not brilliance or glamor or good 
looks, important as these may be; not even, 
and this thought I voice in six-point lower 
case, the time-hallowed love of books. ‘The 
all-important thing, and this must be true 


for all the professions, is a capacity for 
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growth. How we are to determine this I 
do not know, certainly not through any neat 
and formula. We all know, 
however, that the graduates of laboratories 


automatic 


and schools in various fields go on to suc- 
cess, fame, and signal achievements in much 
greater proportion than the graduates of 
well-equipped staffed 
In these matters 


other equally and 
laboratories and schools. 
some professors, athletic coaches, and, yes, 
library school teachers and library adminis- 
trators, too, definitely have a “green 
thumb,” the knack of encouraging unusual 
Whether this is through ability to 


attract only good people in the first place 


success. 


or whether it comes from an ability to en- 
courage and stimulate subordinates to make 
the most of their abilities, to go further 
than they had thought they could go, and 
do more than they had any idea they could 
do, I do not know, but I strongly suspect 
Whatever 


the secret of this catalytic gift, let us hope 


that it is in large part the latter. 


that it will be increasingly found among 
all of us in the college and university li- 
brary field who have the privilege and op- 
portunity of directing the work of young 
people. To the extent that it is found, will 
our various in-service programs be success- 
ful and our juniors grow and develop into 
readiness for positions of leadership and 
responsibility. 

One contribution that a recruiting com- 
mittee, or some other committee, could make 
to an understanding of our personnel prob- 
lems would be a series of studies, studies of 
the professional responsibilities of the li- 
brarian, the availability of professionally 
prepared people in proportion to the de- 
mands, and the changing economic status of 
librarians. The need of librarians trained 
in various subject fields, too, could be in- 
vestigated with profit. On studies such as 
these we could perhaps base our quest for 
the strong competent young people we need 
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and must have if we are satisfactorily to 
meet the challenge of the times. 


Education for Librarianship 


The proposed committee on education for 
librarianship I do not think of as duplicating 
the work of the Professional Training 
Round Table or the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. Rather will its work com- 
plement that of these two groups, by special 
consideration and attention to the kind of 
formal preparation needed by college and 
reference librarians and particularly to the 
consideration and development of in-service 
training programs through which practising 
librarians can steadily increase their value 
to their respective libraries and their eligi- 
bility for advancement. ‘This committee 
should, and will need to, work closely with 
the new Division of Library Education, a 
division which, I hope, will have the co- 
operation and sympathetic support of all col- 
lege librarians. It seems to me that this 
would be a continuing committee, as would 
be the one on recruiting, since the activities 
of both are concerned with the very bedrock 
on which our work and our hopes for prog- 
ress rest. 

The fourth committee, on finances, will 
have the knottiest and in some ways the 
most difficult assignment of any of the four. 
It is quite evident that no continuing pro- 
gram of significance can be undertaken on 
the 20 per cent of our dues now fed back 
to our association by our parent organiza- 
tion. While all of us, I am certain, deeply 
appreciate the funds that have been made 
available to us for this year by the A.L.A. 
out of principal, all of us must surely be 
uneasy over the fact that we are, in effect, 
living on seed corn. We must all know, 
too, that financing of this kind cannot long 
go on. 

While I would not undertake to solve 
the problems of this committee, it seems 
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pretty certain that its considerations will 
sooner or later, and perhaps it would be 
better sooner than later, include the matter 
of the percentage division of the dues our 
association, through its individual members 
and institutionally, pays into the A.L.A. 
We know that the present and proposed 
program of the A.L.A., as a whole, requires 
far more money than it now has in prospect. 
But we also know that A.C.R.L. can do 
nothing much of importance unless it can 
look forward to stable, regularly recurring 
financial support above our present dispen- 
sation from principal, and particularly after 
there will be no such dispensation. This is 
one area of our relationship with our parent 
organization that will require statesmanship, 
goodwill, and an appreciation of mutual 
problems on the part of both organizations. 
I believe and hope that we have the leader- 
ship and the intelligence in both groups to 
solve this problem on a permanently sat- 


isfactory basis to all concerned. 


First Years Important 


All of us must surely approach the work 
of the forthcoming years with a sense of 
unusual opportunity. What we do in these 
first years, with and through our new ex- 
ecutive secretary at Headquarters, with and 
through the increased strength in numbers 
and in financial support, and through the 
increased professional spirit and zeal which 
I am confident that we can find among our- 
selves, may determine the pattern of our 
development and the effectiveness of our 
work for a long period of years. The next 
very few years will determine whether we 
are to shape and sharpen, whether we can 
shape and sharpen our association into an 
instrument equal to the times. We must 
succeed. With the help, support, and active 
work of every college, university, and refer- 


ence librarian we will succeed. 


Changes in Curricula at California 





In both the first-year and second-year programs of the School of Librarianship on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of California increased attention will be given in the 
future to tailoring the student's courses to previous background and to his special field of 


interest. Greater opportunity will be given the student to elect courses in other depart- 


ments of the university. 

The first-year program has been somewhat revised, and a new course on the develop- 
ment of media of communication from the growth of language to the latest devices will be 
required in the first semester, and another new course, reading and reading interests, has 
been instituted as a second-semester elective. 

New courses in the master’s degree curriculum include a basic offering in the principles 
and practice of library administration, the library in the community, content analysis, 
and advanced classification. 

Prospective first-year students who have taken some work in Type I or Type II schools 
and have a high scholastic record will, in some cases, be given credit in the university’s 
school for up to four units of such work. A similar provision already applies for second- 


year students. 
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By MARGARET C. BROWN 


The Graduate Student’s Use 
of the Subject Catalog 


Spex CRITICISM is frequently heard that 
catalogers tend to think of cataloging as 
an end in itself, considering the description 
of the library’s materials rather than the use 
which will ultimately be made of that des- 
cription. In other words, the cataloger’s 
chief concern has been with the book, not 
the reader. 

This criticism is, to some extent, justified. 
However, the difficulty lies, not so much 
in the failure to consider the use which is to 
be made of the catalog or in a lack of ap- 
preciation of the significance of this factor of 
use by those who make the catalog, but 
rather in the insufficiency of knowledge re- 
garding the reader and his approach to the 
catalog. If, for example, standardization 
in subject cataloging has gone too far, as 
has been suggested, the catalog can only be 
modified to suit the individual library’s 
needs when knowledge of those needs is 
made specific and objective. It is not pos- 
sible: to fashion catalogs to meet the needs 
of the library's. patrons unless more is known 
about the nature of these needs. 

It was with this general problem in mind 
that the present study was undertaken. 
Specifically, the object of this investigation 
was to learn something about the use made 
of the subject catalog by a group of gradu- 
These 


they 


ate students in a large university. 


students were interviewed while 
worked at the subject catalog in the prepa- 


ration of their term papers. 


1 Based on a master’s thesis rene at the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 1946. 
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Since the students in the social sciences 


might reasonably be expected to make 
greater use of the subject catalog than those 
in the humanities or sciences, two classes in 
With 
few exceptions, the students in these classes 
were studying for advanced degrees, either 
M.A. or Ph.D. 

The total enrolment of these two classes 
was about 160. However, only 33, or 
slightly more than 20 per cent, could be per- 
suaded to take part in this investigation. 


Many factors probably contributed to the 


sociology were selected for study. 


meager response elicited from the students. 
Undoubtedly, the most important was a 
general lack of interest on the part of the 
students. In a busy academic schedule any 
attempt to impose further duties meets with 
considerable resistance. In a program al- 
ready burdened with requirements a “sug- 
gested activity,” like “suggested reading,” 
tends to be ignored. 

There are other factors present in the 
situation, however, which may be of some 
significance when considering the study as 
a whole. The students understood that the 
investigator was interested in knowing how 
the catalog helped or failed to help them 
when they were collecting material for their 
term papers. If they relied exclusively on 
sources other than the catalog for this ma- 
terial, they naturally would not see any 
occasion for reporting their methodology. 
Several students acknoweledged this during 
their interviews. 

Similarly, a lack of familiarity with the 
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catalog or an inability to use it with any 
success may have influenced some students 
against participation in the study through 
unwillingness to display their ineptitude. 
Barring those few of a genuinely uncoopera- 
tive nature, it might not be unfair to assume 
that, of the 80 per cent who did not par- 
ticipate in the investigation, a large number 
made no great use of the subject catalog 
or else felt unable to use it intelligently, 
circumstances which possibly reflect aspects 
of the same problem rather than two dif- 
ferent problems. 

The 
the catalog and varied from ten minutes to 
a half hour in length. The student stated 
briefly the general topic of his paper and ex- 
plained in some detail his procedure in 
searching for material prior to consulting 
the card catalog. If he had used the catalog 
before coming for the interview, he re- 
viewed each step of his search, indicating at 
the same time his success or failure in each 
case. Usually, however, the student and in- 
vestigator went to the catalog together and 
the investigator had an opportunity to ob- 
serve firsthand the student’s use of the cata- 


interviews were all conducted at 


log. 

Those aspects of the student’s use of the 
subject catalog which were of particular in- 
terest in this investigation should be men- 
tioned here. First, a study was made of the 
terms in which the student expected a 
given idea to be expressed as a subject in the 
catalog. Equally significant is the order in 
which he looked for these terms. The 
trial-and-error method, which is used by 
those with enough patience to pursue this 
policy, is more revealing when the “trials” 
can be studied in sequence. Does the stu- 
dent go first to the general term or does he 
begin with a highly specific concept? What 
is the source of the term he selects? Does 
he think, as a librarian does, of a “specific 
entry”? How does he interpret subdivisions 
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of a subject and how does he use them? 
The student’s understanding of the signifi- 
cance of a subject entry as opposed to a 
title or author entry was another question 
posed by the investigator. Answers to all 
these questions were found in no one case, 
but as each student was interviewed it was 
the answers to these questions which were 
sought. 

Besides noting the subjects the student 
used and the pertinence of these subjects to 
his topic, an attempt was made to learn 
what factors contributed to the student’s se- 
lection of titles under a given subject. If 
the student consults a subject like “Sociol- 
ogy” in the catalog and finds two drawers of 
cards when he requires only a few books, 
there is evident need for selection, since it is 
obviously impossible for him to examine the 
actual books represented by several thou- 
sands of cards. If the student is not so 
discouraged by the wealth of material un- 
der this subject that he gives up the search 
altogether, he will be obliged to make a 
choice of titles. The determining factors 
in this choice are of importance to those 
who are making and arranging the catalog 
he is to use. 

A further point of interest concerned the 
use of the subject catalog as a supplement 
to other approaches which the student might 
have made to the material, since the subject 
catalog is only one means of finding infor- 
mation on a given subject. What other 
sources were consulted and which proved 
most useful? The answer to this question 
has implications for all librarians but par- 
ticularly for those who make the subject 


catalog. 


Reports of Individual Students 


Two reports, selected from the thirty- 
three cases studied, are included here as ex- 
amples of the type of information obtained 
from the interviews with the students. 
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Case 4. “Rural recreation” was the topic 
chosen for this student’s term paper. She 
was unfamiliar with any authors in the field 
and sought material of a general nature. 
She first looked up the subject “Recreation,” 
considering only those books with imprint 
date later than 1935. The wording of the 
title, together with the date, determined 
whether or not she would examine the book. 

Next the student went in search of any 
subject which began with the word “rural.” 
Here several titles relative to the subject 
found. The student was highly 
pleased with this development, but 
quite unaware that these were title entries. 
She considered them subjects like “Recrea- 


were 
was 


tion” and consequently was disappointed 
that the library had only one book on “rural 
and small community recreation” and only 
two books on “rural community organiza- 
tion.” 

In considering the entries beginning 
with the word “rural,” the student found 
“Rural Sociology” which, in turn, directed 
This subject 
suggested several books which were helpful. 

The and “Town” 
were next searched for in the catalog. The 
plural of the first term was found and 


her to “Sociology, Rural.” 


subjects “Village” 


material located which was pertinent to the 
topic in hand. A reference from 


“Town” led her to “Cities and Towns,” a 


Cross 


subject which proved too broad in scope to 
be useful. 

This student read only English. 

Case 32. The topic for the student’s term 
paper was described as “race relations and 
housing.” “Housing” was the first subject 
explored, and here the number of cards so 
discouraged the student that the subject re- 
ceived only a superficial examination. He 
decided that some other subject—perhaps 
he meant a more limited subject—would 
It might 
the moment he 


supply him with what he wanted. 
be mentioned that from 
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approached the catalog he had a definitely 
defeatist attitude: “I never have found any- 
thing in the catalog; it’s unlikely I will 
today.” 

He next looked for the subject “Race 
Relations” and found a cross reference un- 
der “Race Question” to “Race Problems.” 
The reference suggested also the subdivi- 
sions “Nationality” and “Race Question” 
under names of countries, e. g., “U.S.— 
Race Question.” The student read only the 
“see” reference, however, and ignored the 
“see also” reference. ‘This was unfortunate 
because books which appeared to treat of 
the problem of segregation were found by 
the investigator under “U.S.—Race Ques- 
tion,” while the general subject “Race 
Problems” yielded less that was helpful. 

“Negro,” the subject he next tried, led 
him to “Negroes,” and he selected a title 
from those listed under “Negroes—Civil 
Rights.” 

As a last resort, he turned to the subject 
“Prejudice” where he found a cross ref- 
erence to “Antipathies and Prejudices.” The 
books suggested there did not deal directly 
with his’ problem. 

The student said he customarily sought 
the professor’s advice regarding his selection 
of books on a given subject and preferred, 
when possible, to work through bibliogra- 
phies rather than the subject catalog. 


Summary of Findings 


In reviewing the use which thirty-three 
graduate students made of the subject cata- 
log, the most obvious fact to be noted is 
that the subject catalog, for these students, 
was an unsatisfactory and inefficient in- 
strument. In almost every case the student 
preferred to consult the professor’s sug- 
gested reading list or to select titles from 
those listed in bibliographies which accom- 
panied journal articles and chapters of 
books. Some students went directly to the 
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professor for recommendations; others 
found the various indexes to periodicals 
more helpful than the subject catalog. But 
in every case the subject catalog was a 
“supplementary tool.” Even those students 
who were accustomed to using the catalog 
and said they experienced little difficulty 
finding material, seldom searched the sub- 
ject catalog before consulting reading lists 
and bibliographies. 

These graduate students were not writing 
term papers for the first time. Nor were 
they meeting the subject catalog for the 
first time. Their use of the subject catalog 
was conditioned, to some extent, by the 
success or failure which they had expe- 
rienced in the past when they had consulted 
the catalog and, in some cases, that past 
experience had not been such as to encour- 
age them to rely on the catalog for help in 
finding material on a given subject. 

The important question to consider is: 
Why was it that the students found the 
subject catalog unsatisfactory for their pur- 
poses? Was the difficulty inherent in the 
design of the catalog itself or did the limita- 
tions lie with the student and his’ methods 
of using the catalog? A categorical answer 
cannot be admitted. Both those who made 
the catalog and those who used it were re- 
sponsible in part for the difficulties which 
the students experienced. 

The inadequacies of the catalog itself, 
with particular 
studied, are fairly obvious. It has 
charged that the subject catalog is of little 


reference to the cases 


been 


use to the specialist except on those occa- 
sions when he is not specializing. For ex- 
ample, the biologist, when making a study 
of the utilization of salt in the human body, 
would not use the subject catalog as an aid 
in his search for secondary material. If 
this same biologist wanted a book on the 
Civil War in Spain he might very conceiv- 
ably rely on the subject catalog to locate 
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These thirty-three gradu- 
research 


such a volume. 
ate students whose methods of 
were studied were likewise specialists work- 
ing in their own field. With one or two 
exceptions, they were all concentrating in 
the division of the social sciences and most 
of them expected to study for degrees in 
the department of sociology. Some of them 
were already launched on Ph.D. theses. 
The standard works in sociology were fa- 
miliar to them, and the bibliographies and 
references in these volumes often served as a 
point of departure for a study of their in- 
dividual topics. The reading list for this 
course, together with those distributed in 
previous courses taken in the department, 
provided selected bibliographies from which 
the student could choose titles relevant to 
his topic. 


Periodical Indexes Mare Popular 


This topic, it should be remembered, was 
for a term paper, not an exhaustive treatise. 
It is not usually necessary, in preparing a 
term paper, to examine all the material on 
the subject. This accounts for the fact that 
a good many of the students were content 
with a book, requiring neither a// the books 
nor even all the best books. The topic of 
a term paper should be one that can be dis- 
cussed to some purpose in three or four 
thousand words. Consequently, some of the 
topics chosen by the students were more 
likely to be the subjects of articles in jour- 
nals or chapters in books. The subjects in 
the catalog are, on the whole, subjects of 
books. The material which they sought 
might be expected to be brought out by a 
subject entry for an analytic, less frequently 
by a subject entry for a book. In view of 
this fact, it is not surprising that the periodi- 
cal indexes proved so popular. 

Still another characteristic of the topics 
which the students selected to discuss made 
it more likely that the information would 
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be found in journals. Some of the students 
were exploring in areas where little had 
been written. In some instances, they ex- 
pected to incorporate this paper into a larger 
master’s or doctoral thesis. They were 
working on the fringe of a body of knowl- 
edge, and the subject had not developed far 
enough to be included in very many books, 
although it might be of sufficient interest to 
be the topic of a journal article. 

Similarly, the topical character of a sub- 
ject like race relations and housing makes it 
unlikely that this subject would be found 
widely discussed in books, although the 
problems of segregation and restrictive cove- 
nants are being widely discussed today. 

It is apparent that the nature of the cata- 
log and the kind of material it indexes is, 
to some extent, responsible for the dissatis- 
faction which the students experienced. 
When the student wanted a selected list of 
the best books on a subject, the catalog was 
unselective. All titles in the catalog re- 
ceived the same subject treatment, and no 
attempt was made to evaluate individual 
books. 
dent wished an unselected list, as he did 
when he asked for all the material in print 
on a given subject, the catalog presented 


On the other hand. when the stu- 


him with a selected list, selected in the 
sense that only those volumes in the library 
were given subject headings in the catalog. 

Aside from these limitations inherent in 
the catalog itself, the students experienced 
difficulties directly traceable to their own in- 
experience and lack of skill in using the 
catalog. 

An example of a difficulty of this kind can 
be seen in the students’ inability to distin- 
guish between a title entry and a subject 
entry. Perhaps it would be more nearly 
correct to speak of their ignorance regard- 
ing the whole concept of entry. It was ob- 
vious in more than a few cases that the 
student was unaware that a book was en- 
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tered in the catalog under the author, sub- 
ject, title, etc. It did not occur to him that 
those entries in capital letters or in red ink 
were a different kind of entry from those in 
small letters. The title entry, when used 
intelligently, can be very helpful as a substi- 
tute for a subject heading or as a cross ref- 
erence, through the Library of Congress 
suggestions for subject headings, to other 
material on the same subject. But when the 
title entry is not interpreted for what it is, 
the student may be misled into believing 
that he has found all the material the li- 
brary has on the subject. For example, both 
the student who looked up “rural recrea- 
tion” and the student who found four title 
entries beginning with the words “race re- 
lations” thought that they had exhausted the 
library’s resources in these areas. 


Specific Entry Concept 


An idea clearly as foreign to the student 
mind as that of title entry is the concept 
which the librarian refers to as “specific 
entry.” In many instances the student was 
unconsciously applying this idea up to a 
certain point. He consulted a specific entry 
in his initial search for material. How- 
ever, if he failed to find as many titles as 
he had hoped or if those he did find were 
unsatisfactory for some reason or other, he 
would examine broader subjects but still 
with the expectation of finding the specific 
information he was seeking. In one in- 
stance, the student, after consulting “Mov- 
ing Pictures—Moral and Religious As- 
pects,” turned for addifional information on 
the same topic to the subjects “Pathology, 
Social Disorganization” and “Social Psy- 
chology.” The students expected to find ma- 
terial on a limited subject under both the 
specific and broad heading. 

The student was further hampered in his 
use of the catalog because he failed to notice 
which might have 


the various devices 
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served to refer him from the subject he was 
“See” 


ref- 


consulting to other allied subjects. 
references he understood; “see also” 
erences he was less likely to utilize to their 
fullest extent. In only one case had the 
student observed that the Library of Con- 
gress suggestions for subject headings could 
lead him to other subjects closely related 
to the one he was considering. Except for 
the simple cross references, the suggestions 
which the catalog itself could have furnished 
went unnoticed in the majority of cases. 
The student simply consulted the subjects 
in succession as they occurred to him. 

In considering what term or terms they 
would look for in the catalog, some of the 
students were handicapped by being rela- 
tively unfamiliar with the subject. Conse- 
quently, it was dificult for them to give a 
name to the idea which they wished to dis- 
cuss. One student said that when the sub- 
ject in which he was interested was a very 
specific one, he did not know what term to 
consult in the catalog; when the subject 
was a general one, he was confused by the 
number of titles listed under it. 

Impatience characterized many of the 
students’ searches through the subject cata- 
log. If the first trial did not lead them to 
what they wanted, they were tempted to 
give up the search. If they found a great 
many titles listed under a subject, they were 
almost as discouraged as when they found 
none. The search through a wea!th of ma- 
terial under a broad subject could have 
been less burdensome had the students con- 
sidered the various subdivisions under one 
general subject as representing concepts 
which were, on the whole, mutually ex- 
clusive. Generally, however, the students 
examined each title under the broad head- 
ing, considering the subdivisions only as 
guides to the aspect of the subject which 
was treated in a given book. In other 
words, the students first looked at the title 
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and then used the subject subdivision as a 
guide to content or treatment rather than 
consulting the various headings and then se- 
lecting the titles under the most appropri- 
ate subdivisions of the subject. 


Basis for Selection of Titles 


As has been mentiored earlier, an at- 
tempt was made not only to learn how the 
students approached the subjects they did 
but also on what basis they made their se- 
The 
language in which a book was written ap- 
peared to be the chief consideration when a 


lection of titles under a given subject. 


student was choosing a few titles among 
The 


field of sociology leans heavily on source ma- 


the many suggested under a subject. 


terials available only in German, but these 
embryo sociologists, with few exceptions, did 
not read German. 
50 per cent of the titles listed under a sub- 


Sometimes as many as 


ject which a student examined in the cata- 
log represented books in a language other 
than English. Rarely did a student have a 
knowledge of a foreign language which 
permitted him to consult books written in 
that language, even though the information 
was English. 
enough, this language factor operated al- 


unavailable in Strangely 
most unconsciously sometimes, the student 
seemingly being unaware that many of his 
most valuable sources were unavailable to 
him because he was compelled to eliminate 
from his consideration any material not in 
English. Other 
those who were studying the works of one 
man, regretted the inadequacies of the trans- 


students, particularly 


lations available. 

Among the English titles the student gen- 
erally selected those which, to judge by the 
phraseology of the title itself, seemed to 
treat that aspect of the subject which was of 
particular interest to him. Besides the 
statement of content revealed in the title, 

(Continued on page 217) 
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By BENJAMIN A. SACKS 


The College Library and Collateral 
Reading Lists: The Experiences 


of an Historian 


DECISION to assemble collateral 


a E 
reading 


courses in modern European and English 


lists for my upper division 
history through a personal canvass of our 


library stacks was prompted by several 


thoughts. ‘Three years of war service had 
left the writer rusty in the matter of pro- 
fessional literature and such an inventory 
appeared an excellent means of refreshing 
my memory. Again, it seemed the most 
practical way of finding out what new ma- 
terial had been received by the library dur- 
ing three years’ absence. Finally, and in 
the long run the most enduring reason, | 
desired to exploit more effectively for class- 
room purposes the actual facilities of our 
library. 

The conviction had been growing upon 


me for some time that standard biblio- 
graphical guides, approved reading ref- 


erences in textbooks, and even our own 
card catalog system were not the best as- 
reading 


True it 


surance of satisfactory collateral 
lists for my upper division courses. 
is that the bibliographies in guides and text- 
books can help in building up a good read- 
ing collection over the course of years. But 
they will scarcely offer a true index of what 
books a particular library may possess at the 
moment. As for the card catalog system, 
not even the resort to subject matter head- 
ings will supply a comprehensive picture of 

* Each of the bibliographies in this article has been 


published in bound mimeographed form by the University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 
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library holdings in a field of study. Con- 
siderable material will still be encountered 
in the stacks that does not, for one reason 
or another, find its way into the appropriate 
subjects in the catalog. 

That the project would demand much 
The li- 
brary boasts an accumulation of one hun- 
dred 


formidable array to canvass. 


time and labor was fully realized. 


and fifteen thousand volumes, a 
Possible econ- 
omies in time were, therefore, not over- 
looked. One saving was effected by collect- 
ing the data for all upper division courses 
on the first (and only) journey around the 
stacks. In my case, the courses comprised 
(a) Europe since 1914, (b) Europe be- 
tween 1815 and 1914, (c) Europe between 
1648 and 1815, and (d) British Empire 
from 1783 to the present. Another appre- 
ciable economy in time was achieved by 
eliminating certain stacks sections from the 
detailed scrutiny because of their general 
contents, for example, the 800’s. However, 
where a lead indicated profitable returns 
from further investigation, the more me- 
thodical procedure was applied. 

The project extended over a period of 
eight months, being wound up during the 
summer when most of the books had been 
returned to the stacks and it was possible to 
make a final check of books known to be in 
the collection but which had not been en- 
countered in the original canvass. To keep 


the bibliography up-to-date, issuing new 
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editions about every four years is contem- 
plated. 
in the interim will be compiled on supple- 


Such books as the library receives 


mentary sheets and distributed to the stu- 
dents. 

The first day’s venture into the stacks 
disclosed forthwith the importance of pre- 
determining the lectures for each course. 
Unless the information jotted down for each 
item was correlated with the week-by-week 
classroom work, the bibliographies would 
emerge as nothing more than a parade of 
erudition. Fortunately, | had been teaching 
my advanced courses for several years and 
so held some opinions as to the topics merit- 
ing treatment and their susceptibilities for 
demarcation along chronological lines. My 
pedagogical blueprints, however, did not an- 
swer all questions. Each course produced 
its own peculiar challenges. ‘TTwo examples 
are cited here to illustrate the problems 
that are bound to arise. 

The breakdown of the 
European bibliography for the years from 
1870 to 1914 was made difficult by the his- 
torical developments during that period. 


chronological 


The several domestic and foreign forces 
which conditioned human life at the close of 
the nineteenth century did not reach their 
individual different Ac- 


tually such forces as individualism, capital- 


crests at times. 
ism, Overseas expansion, nationalistic and 
imperialistic rivalries, and existing types of 
international peace machinery exert their in- 
fluences simultaneously upon the nascent 


While the 


lectures can be organized to follow a se- 


twentieth-century social order. 


quence based upon the cause-and-effect re- 
lationship, the lend 
itself readily to topical subdivisions. In 


literature does not 


many instances it meant chopping up the 
contents of a book to a ridiculous extent and 
often of sapping a book of its vitality. A 
working compromise was finally evolved 
based topical combinations 


upon what 
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seemed most frequently to be encountered in 
the literature. The bibliography for the 
years 1870 to 1914 was assembled under 
three chapter headings: (a) problems of in- 
dividualism, (b) expansion overseas, and 
(c) international relations. What particu- 
lar subjects are covered in each chapter is 
explained more fully in an introductory 


paragraph to each chapter. 


Temporary Solution 


The bibliography for the British Empire 
from 1783 to the Present likewise ran afoul 
The 


widely dispersed regions where the terri- 


the obstinacy of historical realities. 


tories were located, the constant acquisition 
of new lands, the variety of political sys- 
tems, and the shifts in constitutional forms 
were difficult to resolve under any hard- 
and-fast headings. Then, too, considerable 
uncertainty still prevailed in my own mind 
as to the best chronological arrangement of 
the lectures to intercept the picture of a 
dynamic imperial experiment. The tem- 
porary solution here was to set up eight 
bibliographical chapters, some representing 
the dominions, others uniting colonies sub- 
ject to greater mother-country control, and 
still others best described as embracing areas 
of imperial interest. The specific groupings 
are identified at length by an introductory 
paragraph to each chapter. As for the fur- 
ther correlation of the literature with the 
chronology of the lectures, the student will 
obviously have to be given guidance. 

If the determination of the bibliographi- 
cal chapters for each course was attended 
with complications, the further subdivision 
of the literature within each chapter had its 
perplexing moments. The distinctive merit 


of undertaking some such 


rested in the critical sense which might be 


arrangement 


fostered among students as to the trust- 
worthiness of their selected reading mate- 


rial. At the upper division level the stu- 
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dent certainly should be made aware that 
an author is to be judged by the informa- 
tional sources he utilizes and the ability he 
displays in interpreting them. The adopted 
pattern called for four categories. The 
first concerned primary accounts and indi- 
cated testimony from official sources and 
from persons who participated in or were 
close witnesses of contemporary events. 
The second related to professional journals 
and comprised articles based upon the use of 
historical data. The third embraced 
studies, the yardstick being the examination 
of primary sources as evidenced by footnote 
references, listed bibliography, and the au- 
thor’s preparation in mastering the particu- 
lar field of knowledge. The fourth covered 
popular literature, an admittedly arbitrary 
label including (a) interpretative essays, 
(b) instructive sketches, and (c) polemical 
books written from a missionary point of 
view. The unknown quantity in this fourth 
category was the amount of documentary 
investigation which had gone into the 
project. 

How closely it is possible to adhere to 
such a pattern is another question. The line 
of demarcation between the several cate- 
gories was not always apparent when a book 
was being classified. The writer will not 
be surprised if some books designated as 
primary accounts or historical studies turn 
out to be more properly within the realm 
of popular literature. Again, the phraseol- 
ogy of popular literature should not be 
taken necessarily as a reflection upon the 
merits of a book. The interpretative qual- 
ity of its contents may be on an equal plane 
with that of the more documented study. 
Apart from such errors as may be attributed 
to the human equation, the bibliographies 
themselves provoked venturesome decisions. 
Perhaps two examples will serve to il- 
lustrate this plea of extenuating circum- 


stances. 
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Periodicals Supplement Books 

The relative fewness of the books avail- 
able in our library on several British posses- 
sions left noticeable gaps in the bibliography 
for the British Empire from 1783 to the 
Present.?, It was decided to meet the de- 
ficiency for the time being by broadening 
the category known as professional journals. 
The collection of periodicals appealing to 
the general public was brought into play. 
Great care was exercised, however, in choos- 
ing articles from this group. The name of 
a well-known authority affixed to an article 
offered some guarantee of reliability. While 
these men, it is true, dispensed with tech- 
niques observed by them in professional re- 
search, their ventures into the popular field 
were free from careless liberties with facts. 
Again, many articles possessed the stature of 
primary sources, comprising the remi- 
niscences and memoirs of important person- 
ages. For the rest, the selections gravitate 
around a twilight zone, embracing impres- 
sions of special correspondents on mission 
and didactive accounts of responsible citi- 
zens and officials from the distant lands. 

The recentness of the period considered 
in the course on Europe since 1914 dims 
somewhat the comparative value of the sev- 
eral categories. The traditional practice 
of waiting until the generation who were 
actors in the drama have left the stage will 
slow the pace of archival and family col- 
lection releases. A further aggravation is 
to be encountered in the case of such dicta- 
torships as Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, 
and Soviet Russia. Speaking for the years 
up to 1940, the close censorship maintained 
in these countries makes the distinction be- 
tween a substantial study and a popular ac- 
count somewhat uncertain. Similarly, the 
inclusion of travelers’ observations as pri- 


2 This deficiency may exist for some time due to 
current difficulties in purchasing books. During the —_ 


several months, from one-third to two-thirds of orders 
for basic books in the above field were not obtainable. 
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mary accounts may seem a loose interpreta- 
tion of this category. Yet, failing the more 
official channels, the recorded experiences of 
foreign visitors do afford a fleeting glimpse 
behind the veil of censorship. 

Far and beyond the tentative character of 
collateral reading lists dealing with current 
events, some comments would appear ap- 
propriate on the subject of the historian and 
his working bibliography. The constant 
flow of new documents and the rewriting of 
past history by each succeeding generation in 
the light of its own values would assure that 
the literature for any historical epoch and 
geographical area will be in a state of flux, 
If this be 
true, then few collateral reading lists can 
Per- 


evolving from decade to decade. 


lay claim to a degree of definitiveness. 
haps the main challenge at any particular 
moment is to group the literature according 
to relative validity so that the student may 
be conscious of the limitations governing his 
laboratory tools—namely, his reading ma- 


terial. 


Evaluation of Experiment 


Did the laborious combing of the stacks, 
book by book, achieve a better exploitation 
of our library holdings than resort to and 
reliance upon the card catalog system? 
Some tangible proofs that the journey was 
fruitful One rich lode of 


books hitherto scarcely tapped consisted of 


are at hand. 


university publications in the social sciences. 
The monographs contained therein are the 
dissertations of graduate students and the 
research projects of faculty members. Most 
of these studies come bound in paper covers, 
but our library has made them more serv- 
iceable by giving the series from each insti- 
tution a more permanent binding as 
volumes. The gifts which come trickling 
in from friends of the library were another 
batch of dust-ridden volumes rescued from 
oblivion. While our library issues monthly 
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bulletins enumerating the latest acquisitions, 
the full significance of many items is not 
always to be gleaned from the summary 
statements. Upon closer examination, many 
of these gifts represented primary accounts 
or standard historical works of a previous 
generation still meriting study. The bib- 
liographical chapters on European expan- 
sion overseas were particularly enriched by 
missionary accounts. The large number of 
such gifts has provided a good insight into 
the institutional life of the Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and native African peoples. 

It may likewise be inquired whether 
teaching experiences with the bibliographies 
indicate improved student reading habits. 
The inclusion of articles from professional 
journals made it possible to assign each stu- 
dent one such article weekly bearing upon 
the classroom lectures. The hope is cher- 
ished that the student will come to cultivate 
thereby an appetite for historical material 
in its most accurate and thorough stage of 
processing. Again, classroom time devoted 
to assignments for the periodic book reviews 
is no longer largely consumed in the me- 
chanics of spelling out authors and titles. 
The students now have their own copies of 
a bibliography and, with the chore of tak- 
ing down references no longer all-absorb- 
ing, perhaps their minds will be free to 
engage in critical discussions of books. 

Still other possible uses of the bibliogra- 
phies are envisaged, apart from immediate 
classroom applications. If term papers are 
required in a history course, the feasible 
topics and the related literature could be 
readily determined from the listings. Like- 
wise, if advanced problem courses are to 
be established, the available opportunities 
for. such concentrated readings would be 
more accurately gauged. Finally, the lo- 
cation of our university in a fairly populous 
center might suggest that local teachers 
handling social science subjects in secondary 
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schools would find the bibliographies help- 
ful in their own preparations. 


Benefits to Staff 


Some benefits from the project might be 
claimed for the library staff. Sufficient 
books to go around are now on hand to per- 
mit taking them out for the customary tw 
weeks’ period, thus reducing the heavy @e- 
mands on reserve reading room space. Fur- 
thermore, my experiences would lead me to 
say that the use of two weeks’ books is 
more conducive to sound learning than the 
Whereas 
the latter results in readings of a restricted 
the former makes possible full- 
The information recorded 
reference 


system of reserve assignments. 


nature, 
length studies. 
in the bibliographies for each 
should mean that students can secure their 
reading material more easily and also that 
the library personnel will not be called upon 
so frequently to run down the call numbers 
of books. At the risk of overdoing the en- 
dowments which might flow, the bibliogra- 
phies might serve as a guide to reference 
workers when answering the queries of free- 
lance visitors whose reading desires happen 
to be along the lines of modern European 
My own services as a 
should not be 
In ransacking the shelves, 


and English history. 
stack 
lightly regarded. 
I was able to solve not a few lost book mys- 


assistant, moreover, 


teries and to aid in returning misplaced 
books to their proper niches, exasperations 
which few libraries escape. 

In addition, the project should not be 


without its lessons for our library. Since 
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the bound volumes of professional journals 
and university publications are available for 
use only in the library, the need for concen- 
trating them all in a single reading room 
can not be stressed enough. Personally, I 
would like to go further than this and say 
that since many of the books and periodicals 
are used by several allied departments, a 
divisional reading room for the social sci- 
ences and humanities might be the more de- 
sirable solution. Not only would much 
wasted and irksome motion be dispensed 
with if the student had direct access to the 
volumes himself, but an atmosphere of in- 
tellectual dignity might also be fostered 
among students who have reached the upper 
division level. Again, the library can take 
note of the deficiencies in our holdings and 
the direction which future purchases should 
take. Certainly the bibliographies will 
show the gaps in our collection of academic 
periodicals. Perhaps they may point out in 
what fields and in what types of material 
we are weak, that in one course primary 
accounts are too few and that in another 
course scholarly studies are too sparse. 

By way of a final appraisal, confirmation 
is scarcely needed for the statement that I 
regained touch with the literature in my 
field and became acquainted with the acqui- 
sitions of the past three years. More im- 
portant, may the sentiment be expressed 
that, whatever the actual link between po- 
tentialities and realities, the project will 
have contributed in some measure to the 
primary function of our library—namely, 
the dissemination of knowledge. 
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By LUCY E. FAY 


A Program of In-Service Training 
in College and University Libraries 


i Gare PAPER is concerned with the de- 
velopment of a library program directed 
at encouraging the personal and professional 
growth of staff members. The program 
offered here is concerned with the literature 
of subject fields and with the authors and 
the place of their books which have con- 
tributed to the intellectual development of 
the race. These books are sufficient in num- 
ber to permit of varied choice and interests 
and yet not too numerous to discourage a 
selection that would be suitable for the pur- 
pose and manageable in relation to the 
amount of time possible to devote to a pro- 
gram of mapping out the field, of reading, 
The plan proposed is 
for college and university libraries. A se- 
lection of the literatures of the physical 


sciences, the biological sciences, the social 


and of discussion. 


sciences, and the humanities provides the 
content for the course. 

Raymond Pearl, in the introduction to 
his famous annotated list of great books 
that biologists should read and know, en- 
titled T'o Begin With, recognized a lack of 
bibliographic knowledge in his graduate 
students and advocated that the serious gap 
in students’ knowledge of books covering a 
wide range should be bridged, and recom- 
mended as a means a course of directed read- 
ing. His book is a valuable aid in such a 
course designed for librarians as well as for 
biologists or any other subject specialists. 

1 Abridgement of a paper presented at the joint meet 
ing of the American Association of Library Schools and 
the Professional Training Round Table, Buffalo, June 21, 
1946. Miss Fay, before going to Temple University, 


was associate professor in the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. 
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. Pearl’s suggestion of remedy was met 
by biologists with the same lethargy and 
do-nothingness as university and college li- 
brarians have shown toward a program of 
staff group-study. 

The first reason, then, for developing a 
program of in-service training is the lack 
of acquaintance by librarians with one of 
the two elements they deal with—dooks. 
The second and more important element— 
people—is also a reason for such a study. 
The students and faculty in colleges and 
universities expect and have a right to de- 
mand intelligent service in their libraries. 
For students this service includes guidance 
in reading as well as in the use of books 
and library tools. For faculty members, in- 
telligent service means a sufficient acquaint- 
ance on the part of the staff with the book 
sources of major subject fields to be able to 
meet faculty requests with understanding 
and sympathy in the research that is being 
done. This sounds perfectly obvious, but 
the plain truth is that college and university 
library staffs are not now equippea to do 
this. How often do we hear the sort of 
criticism of librarians’ lack of a knowledge 
of books voiced by Jacques Barzun at the 
Eastern Librarians’ Conference in 1945 and 
before that in his America? 
Much of such comment is not justified, but 


Teacher in 


similar criticism is sometimes unfortunately 
too true. 

A third purpose of this serious effort to 
capture or recapture a knowledge of the 
books that have and are profoundly molding 
civilization, is to gain the respect of faculty 
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members for the library staff’s acquaintance 
with the contents of books. They already 
respect us for our technical knowledge of 
Faculties do 
their 


planned programs of investigation and re- 


the physical aspects of books. 
not grow intellectually without 
search; neither will college library staffs. 
There must be both individual study and 
group study. 

A staff study program affords a useful 
and illuminating means of evaluating the 
qualifications and abilities of staff members 
and is therefore an important element in 
personnel management and development. 

Without adding other reasons for such 
a program, there might be considered one 
more essential element that usually stems 
and grows from such a group-study plan— 
enlightened and enlarged professional in- 
terests. It is a fact that a college library 
staff begins to realize, from such study and 
effort, what the educational goals of the 
college are and the part the library may 
and should play in training students, gen- 
eration after generation, over and above the 
That 


vision once caught, there opens up the broad 


formal class instruction received. 
view of what librarianship in America can 
field of 


‘The opportunity is tremendous; can we for- 


achieve in the liberal education. 
get our inertia and, on the part of some, 
our cynicism and really develop within us 
the will to do? Such study will not make 
anyone an authority in the subject knowl- 
edge of a field, nor would a goal of perfec- 
Notwith- 


standing, librarians make that impossibility 


tion be possible of attainment. 


an excuse for doing nothing. 


Developing a Program 
g g 


It is one thing to see the need of any 
kind of program of education and quite 
another proposition to plan a workable 
schedule and an acceptable and worth-while 


content. Some suggestions are here of- 
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fered for planning a staff group-study 
program: 


1. Begin with a modest plan that will grow 
as the staff's interest grows. 

2. Consult with heads of the library divi- 
sions on the project. They must believe in 
it and be willing to aid in planning and 
executing. 

3. If the idea is accepted, a committee 
should be appointed to plan and carry out the 
scheduled program. 

4. Monthly staff meetings from October 
to May can be devoted to this study program, 
cabinet meetings of heads of divisions being 
used for discussion of policies, technical 
matters, etc. 

5. Some library time must be allotted to 
each participant for this study, the amount 
determined in each library. The staff mem- 
ber should give an equal amount of his own 
time. At Temple a staff member is allowed 
three hours a week of library time to at- 
tend a course in the university. His prepara- 
tion must be done on his own time. The 
results have shown that this policy has been 
justified and not abused. The same time 
allowance could be made for group-study 
but not in the same year that an assistant was 
taking a course in the university. 

6. With a large staff it will probably be 
necessary to divide into smaller groups. In 
that case, the division should be such that 
each group would contain both able and timid 
members. Those staff members that have the 
quality of leadership should be given the re- 
sponsibility of directing and guiding the dis- 
cussions. As a preparation for this, these 
discussion leaders should get training for the 
work as was done by the University of Chi- 
cago in its community group-studies of great 
books, 

7. Such a plan of study will be more suc- 
cessful if it grows out of staff initiative and 
interest and is not imposed from above. It is 
not likely that there can be any standardiza- 
tion of in-service training of this kind. Each 
library must develop its own standards ac- 
cording to its needs. 


A Practical Approach 


Recently the writer had occasion to look 
over the outlines and lesson plans of a se- 
mester’s course on book selection for col- 
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lege libraries which she offered at the New 
York State Library School, Albany, in 
1925-26. Under date of Feb. 10, 1926, in 
the outline under “Methods,” were listed 
the following steps for consideration and 


discussion ; 


1. Each head of a department in a college 
library or any member of the staff should 
specialize in a particular subject: history, 
zoology, agriculture, the classics, a modern 
language, economics, etc. 

2. How shall we acquire a knowledge of 
the literature of these subjects? 

a. By reading the history of the subject 
b. By studying the subject bibliographies 
c. By these 
subjects as given in college catalogs. 

3. Map out the territory: e.g., in a foreign 


studying the curricula of 


language: authors (individual), texts, an- 
notated texts, translations, collateral or 
auxiliary subjects. 

4. Compare with the library collection 


check for gaps, weed out. 
This 


years later (1928) developed at Columbia 


was the germ of what was two 
as a plan of study for the course in college 
and university libraries, with the idea that 
students going back to their libraries might 
continue to use it as a plan of continuing 
education in subject literature fields. In 
the more developed form it is offered here 
by way of suggestion.’ 

When the subject field for a year’s study 
has been selected, say, the literature of the 
physical sciences or the biological sciences 
or the social sciences or the humanities or a 
specific area from any one field, begin by 
(1) examining the best outlines and charts 
of the content of the field; (2) 


history of the subject, the best one from the 


read a 


standpoint of authority and yet not too long 
or technically written a text; (3) in the 
light of this background, examine the L.C. 
classification of the field and other classi- 


*See also Peyton Hurt “Staff Specialization A 
Possible Substitute for Departmentalization.”. A.L.A 
Bulletin 209:417-21, July 1to035—in which a similar 


method is offered 
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fication schemes of books and knowledge; 
(4) look over the college curriculum of- 
ferings to see what aspects of a subject are 
being taught formally; (5) consider who 
are the great authorities in the field and 
what books they have written that have 
been landmarks in the progress of the sub- 
ject. With that background, the discussion 
of great books and authors may proceed 
there is some 
Further- 


more intelligently because 
foundation upon which to build. 
more, you have an essential ingredient in all 
study—a realization of relationships. “Too 
long, scholarship has analyzed and special- 
ized to the point of infinity; we need badly 
to recapture the unity of knowledge to be 
able to synthesize. This is particularly urg- 
ent for the librarian who deals with the 
literature of subjects as a concomitant of a 
liberal education and not with the subject 
matter which the specialist should master. 

An in-service program of study to acquire 
a knowledge of books will be of greater 
educational value to both the individual 
staff member and to the productive work 
of the library staff if it is broadened be- 
yond the reading and discussion of great 
books to a consideration of the literature 
of specific subject fields. Those subject 
matter specialists who may be on the library 
staff may or may not know sufficiently the 
bibliographic sources of their subjects ; other 
well-educated staff 


books fairly well; but, by and large, all 


members may know 
need refresher courses. 

Such a program as envisioned here will 
have, if planned and executed with intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm, certain advantages 
over a subject course, except one in a foreign 
language taken by a staff member in the 
university. Curricula as now presented in 
most college catalogs offer practically no 
courses concerned with the literature of a 
subject and its development as based on the 


printed sources. To say this is not in the 
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least to discount the importance of a li- 
brarian’s being a subject matter specialist ; 
it simply tries to draw attention to the fact 
that few librarians are subject specialists 
and even if they are that does not indicate a 


of the biblio- 


graphic sources and literature of their fields. 


knowledge on their part 
Then it seems reasonable, perfectly possible, 
and earnestly desirable for such a staff 
group-study plan to be developed in college 
and university libraries. 

Librarians should cease proclaiming that 
library schools are to blame for this lack of 
special subject knowledge on the part of the 
school graduates. The schools have to ad- 
mit the best of the applicants who seek 
entrance. If the science, social science, and 


art majors are not attracted to librarian- 


ship, who is to blame? The schools cannot 
supply training in these subjects, even if 
The 


only alternative, as Dean Reece suggests, 


their faculties were equipped to do so. 


is to get this knowledge either in college or 
after the library course. College and uni- 
versity librarians have a double responsibil- 
(1) to 
students with a greater variety of subject 


(2) 
group-study programs to fill in this gap. 


ity in the matter: recruit more 


majors, to develop sound in-service 
The sooner, then, that librarians stop mak- 
ing the library schools their scapegoat and 
get down to business in fulfilling their own 
responsibilities, the more quickly will library 
staffs improve their educational foundation 
to meet the scholarly demands of college and 
university educational goals. 


The Graduate Student's Use of the Subject Catalog 


(Continued from page 208) 


the student relied on the contents notes and 
any other bibliographical notes which fur- 
The Library of 


Congress suggestions for subject headings 


nished a clue to contents. 


were taken for contents notes by many of 
the students and were customarily consid- 
ered in making selections of titles. 

While the subject content of a book was 
the most important single consideration 
when the student was deciding which of the 
English titles he would select, those stu- 
dents who were familiar with their subjects 
or who had consulted bibliographies before 
coming to the catalog frequently chose cer- 
tain titles because they recognized the au- 
thor’s name. 

On the other hand, there were few who 
that the date of the book in- 


Some of those who 


indicated 
fluenced their choice. 
did state a preference for recent books were 
studying subjects where the only material 
available had been published recently. 
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In summary, it can be said that the na- 
ture of the topic which the student was 
studying and the design of the catalog itself 
contributed to the 
perienced in 


dissatisfaction he ex- 
using the subject catalog. 
The topical character of the subjects plus 
the fact that they frequently dealt with a 
limited area of a relatively undeveloped 
field made the periodical indexes a more 
fruitful source of references than the sub- 
ject catalog. 

Furthermore, the students, in trying to 
locate material through the subject catalog, 
were handicapped because they did not 
know precisely what it was the catalog was 
equipped to do nor the kind of material 
which could reasonably be expected to be 
listed in the subject catalog. Moreover, 
lacking experience and skill in the use of the 
catalog, they were not always able to find 
information which was readily available to 
them through the subject catalog. 
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By LEONARD H. KIRKPATRICK 


Another Approach to Staff Status 


Soe 1917, with the appointment of an 
assistant librarian with the rank of in- 
structor, qualified staff members of the li- 
brary of the University of Utah have often 
been granted the rank of instructor or 
above. In that year the chief librarian, who 
held a B.L.S. degree, had the rank of as- 
At that time an M.A. 
(B.L.S. 


was required for such rank and additional 


sistant professor. 
degree or its equivalent degree ) 
training was mandatory before passing be- 
yond it. In 1924 the librarian received a 
second professional degree, the M.A. de- 
gree, and a year later, she was advanced to 
the rank of associate professor, which was 
generally reserved for those with the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent. In 1925 three 
other staff members had the rank of in- 
structor. Two others, neither with the 
equivalent of the M.A., were ranked as as- 
sistants. By 1929 the librarian had been 
granted the rank of full professor as had 
several teachers in whose field the doctorate 
was not commonly found. 

Throughout the depression years library 
school graduates were willing to accept ap- 
with the 
Thus, in 1934 library school graduates held 


only that rank as did two others without 


pointments rank of assistant. 


the training. 

By 1936 five library school graduates 
held the rank of instructor. Three other 
staff members, holding only the B.A. de- 
Such 


promotions and ratings carried with them, 


gree, had the rank of assistant only. 


of course, moderate salary increases. 

The budgetary factor seemed to be back 
of the fact that in 1940-41 six staff members 
with library school training held only the 
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rank of assistants. Their salaries unfortu- 
nately were also in the assistant bracket, 
ranging from $1250 to $1400. The bottom 
for instructors at that time was $1500. 

In March 1942 the new librarian, him- 
self classed as an assistant professor since 
he had only the M.A. degree, recommended 
that all library school graduates on the 
staff be granted the rank of instructor and 
that the assistant librarian be granted the 
rank of assistant professor in recognition of 
distinguished service. 

These recommendations were approved 
by the deans’ council and then by the faculty 
administrative council. Some objections 
were raised to the granting of rank to non- 
teaching members, but most faculty mem- 
bers stated the promotions were belated. 

In the year 1946-47 rank of assistant 
professor was secured for the reference li- 
brarian, the engineering librarian, and the 
medical librarian. The dean of the faculty 
raised a question as to teaching titles for 
nonteachers but waived his objection when 
it was pointed out that the library has been 
classified as a department of instruction and 
investigation rather than as an administra- 
tive unit. It was likewise noted that mem- 
bers of the staff do give instruction in how 
to use the library and in courses for teacher- 
librarians. 

Since 1942 all appointments of trained 
with them the 


($1500-$2750 in 


librarians have carried 


stipends of instructors 
1942) except that, through oversight in the 
spring of 1945, one library school graduate 
was appointed with the rank of assistant. 
This was rectified in the spring of 1946 
without a protest from any who had to ap- 
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prove the change in this one salary. 

How powerful a welfare factor the rank 
of instructor can be may be seen from the 
following list of salary adjustments made 
since 1942: 


1942 1947 
A $1400 $2800 
B 1700 2800 
* 1250 2400 


It is hoped in the coming year to make 
further adjustments of from two to seven 
hundred dollars in order to bring these 
salaries more nearly into line with those 
paid instructors for four quarters of service. 
A tentative budget estimate based on this 
notion was accepted by the administration 
without any protest. 

For thirty years all persons holding in- 
structor’s rank were entitled to sabbatical 
leave at a fixed stipend of six hundred dol- 
From 1944 to 1947 they were 
allowed 60 per cent of the annual income 


lars a year. 
while on leave. Under the four-quarter sys- 
tem, which eliminates sabbatical leaves, it is 
recommended that librarians participate in 
the one quarter a year with full pay for an 
approved program of advanced study. 
Prior to June 1941 professional staff 
members with six years of service had re- 
ceived six weeks of vacation with pay. Just 
before the new librarian was appointed, the 
president cut the vacation to one month. 
He said that was more nearly in line with 
practice in other universities and that it 
would cause less dissension among the secre- 
tarial staffs on the campus. He further 
remarked he did it before the new librarian 
came so as not to embarrass the latter and 
also so as to make it none of his business. 
Since that time the librarian has secured 
grants of a full summer with pay for those 
who wished to attend summer school but 
has not yet attempted to extend the vacation 
period. At present he is committed to the 
theory that salaries rather than vacations 
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attract strong library staff members. 

In 1943 the board of regents adopted a 
set of employment regulations. These regu- 
lations clarified many points regarding clas- 
sification, working week, sick leave, and 
vacation. 

Three academic categories of employees 
were listed: teachers, research workers, and 
librarians. An academic employee was 
carefully stipulated as one having the rank 
of assistant or above and employed as 


Ad- 


separate 


teacher, research worker, or librarian. 
ministrators were classed in a 
group, as were clerks and laborers. 
With regard to vacation, librarians were 
granted one month and were included in 
that group of persons expected to be on duty 
between quarters. It was further stipulated 
that the Sunday at one end of each vaca- 
tion must be counted as well as those which 
Holidays ob- 


served by the university and which occur 


occur within the month. 
during a vacation need not be counted. 
Saturdays are counted as full days in com- 
puting vacation or sick leave. 

The standard work week for library em- 
ployees and research workers was listed as 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, and 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. on 
Saturday. may be 
scheduled when necessary. In practice, those 
who work nights are allowed one hour of 


Equivalent periods 


travel time and are permitted to work all of 
their hours before Saturday. 

Sick leave accumulates at the rate of 
one day for every fifteen days of service with 
up to thirty days a year without question. 
Upon recommendation of the department 
head and president, sick leave may be ex- 
tended to ninety days if certified by a 
physician. With approval of the president 
and the board, sick leave may be extended to 
nine months if colleagues are willing and 
able to perform the sick member’s duties 


without extra compensation. This last is 
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almost an impossibility in the library. 

When an employee resigns, if proper no- 
tice is given, he may receive his vacation 
or a salary payment in lieu of this. In prac- 
tice this recently meant that two retiring 
staff members who chose to work until June 
30, the end of the fiscal year, were allowed 
one month’s salary in the new year for the 
vacation which they had earned but not 
taken. 

Since 1942 all prospective appointments 
have been discussed with the staff, along 
At first there 


was some bitterness at hiring at $1700 


with the salaries involved. 


where $1200 had once been the custom. 
Likewise, when it was discovered that $50 
to $100 was the only differential for three 
to five years of service, resentment occurred. 
In fact, until salaries were more nearly ad- 
justed in terms of training and experience, 
frank discussion was found undesirable. It 
merely upset people. 

In 1946 the faculty, deans’ council, and 
president approved a university-wide regula- 
tion that department heads consult their 
staff members before preparing their annual 
budget. In addition to watching the sal- 
ary schedule, the department head is to 
consider professional attainment, length and 
nature of experience, efficiency, capability 
as a research worker, and general service to 
the university. 

There was at first a tendency for staff 
members to insist that filing, typing, and the 
like were professional jobs calling for li- 
brary school graduates. They are now 
agreed that clerical workers can do many 
library tasks and that the employment of 
these workers has not impaired the status 
of the professional staff. 

The faculty council members have come 
to accept two ideas. One is that men or 
women of high caliber in library work, like 
teachers in engineering, need not have the 
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doctorate in order to merit considerable rec- 
ognition. The other is that we cannot af- 
ford people of this caliber for every job in 
the library. 

It is the experience of the writer that 
most presidents and faculty members are 
open to approach on such matters as rank, 
salary, tenure, retirement, sick leave, and 
vacation privileges for library staff mem- 
bers. 

An appeal to equity, asking the same 
treatment for similar training, with com- 
parisons carefully worked out locally, seems 
more effective than a statement of what 
Yet, if staff 
members who resign point out some of the 


other universities are doing. 


advantages of their new jobs, their resig- 
nations can help those who remain. If 
prospective appointees inquire about these 
things, they too can help. Both groups can 
be induced to give this assistance. 

Above all, however, it is up to the li- 
brarian. If he does not ask for the things 
which will bring a better staff, he will not 
get them. If he is overawed by doctorates 
in other fields and if he secretly regards the 
training of his staff as inadequate, he 
might at least work for an outline of con- 
ditions under which improvement will be 
possible. 

It would seem unreasonable to demand 
more than the B.L.S. and then not grant 
full summers and sabbaticals for study. 
Likewise, staff members should be released 
for some course work during the week if 
they wish. 

It would seem unreasonable to demand 
additional training unless that training can 
be used on the job provided by the college 
or university. For instance, a Ph.D. might 
be a fine thing for reference librarians, but 
most of them could use to better advantage 
a full-time clerical assistant to do the rou- 
tine leg and arm work of their desks. 
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By ETHEL M. FEAGLEY 


The Cultural Resources of the 
Teachers College Library 


| op nara will agree that the main ob- 
jective of the college library is to make 
its services contribute as effectively as pos- 
sible to the instructional program of the col- 
lege. In addition to this primary task, 
every college librarian has the opportunity 
and responsibility to present and encourage 
the use of extracurricular or cultural re- 
sources. In fact, it is sometimes difficult to 
tell where class assignments end and in- 
dividual interests begin. Among the non- 
book materials which libraries are acquiring 
and suggesting to students one finds picture 
collections. These may include attractively 
framed pictures ready to hang on the wall 
which are loaned or rented to students for 
use in their dormitory rooms. If rental 
fees are permitted, the pictures may be fairly 
expensive reproductions; if they are free, 
simply and_ inexpensively 


they can be 


mounted instead of framed. The Museum 
of Modern Art in New York advertises a 
picture changer made of plywood and plexi- 


Be- 


fore the war, there was one club which 


glas in which prints can be displayed. 


sold a “button-in frame” and a collection of 
prints which the owner could change from 
time to time. Poetry broadsides from the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
make attractive wall or bulletin board dis- 
plays and they can be ordered in quantity 
and sold in the library itself. A dormitory 
room or school room can be brightened by 
one of these colorful, inexpensive sheets. 
Young people now have their own collec- 


tions of phonograph records and are familiar 
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with the classic and modern compositions. 
A library collection should include not only 
a wide variety of music discs but stories and 
speech records and linguaphone sets for for- 
eign language study. Somewhere in the 
library or college there should be a quiet 
room with a phonograph where these rec- 
ords can be played. 

Few libraries have book budgets sufh- 
cient for their needs. By the time books 
have been purchased for required reading 
or to strengthen weak spots in the collec- 
tion, there is little money remaining for 
leisure time reading. Some college libraries 
place current fiction and nonfiction in a 
rental collection. When these books have 
collected fees equal to the initial cost, they 
are placed in an unclassified popular book 
collection and circulated free of charge. As 
they become worn or shabby they are dis- 
carded unless they are considered worth 
rebinding and adding to the permanent col- 
lection. Where rental fees are not per- 
mitted, a small collection of reprint edi- 
tions makes an attractive and popular sup- 
plement to the regular library. Many li- 
brarians testify to the value of dormitory 
collections, and reprint editions can be used 
in these. Robert M. Orton’s Catalog of Re- 
prints in Series is as suggestive and interest- 
ing to students as to librarians. The Pud- 
lisher’s Weekly recently called attention to 
the need for a classics library in an inexpen- 
sive series, about 100 to 150 basic works 
which have tended to shape our modern 
world. Books of this sort would be useful 
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in dormitory collections as well as in the 
general collection. There should be a re- 
vival of interest in personal libraries. Sev- 
eral colleges in the past have given yearly 
prizes to the student who acquired the best 
collection of books and who could discuss 
the basis for his choice. There might even 
be a limit to the amount of money spent 
by the student so that the importance of 
searching for inexpensive or secondhand 
books would be contrasted with mere buying 
expensive editions. Not that fine type and 
illustration should be denied to students. 
Every library should have a few examples 
of this kind, and students should know 
about the Heritage Book Club or other 
clubs through which they can buy moder- 
ately priced editions with unusual illustra- 
tions and good print. 

All these collections must be made ac- 
cessible and brought to the attention of the 
students. Book jackets, growing more color- 
ful and garish each day, attract attention 
and advertise their books. This was proved 
by a little experiment of watching three 
books in our browsing room collection. 
When they were returned to their places on 
the shelves minus jackets, they were lost in 
the rows of other colorless book bindings. 
As soon as we put on the bright jackets 
and placed them,on display they were bor- 
rowed almost immediately. 

Since students from teachers 
eventually teach children, they should have 
an opportunity to see many children’s books. 
They should be encouraged to read these 
books which they in turn will have their 
children read later on. It will be interesting 
to watch the new Teen-Age Book Club 
which was inaugurated in September by 
Pocket Books. Five twenty-five-cent edi- 
tions of children’s books will be published 
an attempt to encourage 


colleges 


each month in 
young people to own good books as well as 


read them. In her 1946 Bowker lecture, 
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Books in Search of Children, Louise Seaman 
Bechtel describes the librarian as the de- 
fender of books and the defender of the 
individual reader against standardization. 
She begs them, also, to reach out into their 
communities, to use more tool books of in- 
formation, and to have more men give book 
talks to growing boys. All librarians of 
teachers colleges should read this challeng- 


ing essay. 


Education as a Subject 


Education as a subject should not be ex- 
cluded from a consideration of the cultural 
resources of the library. ‘Today education 
is front page news and the rush of veterans 
to colleges all over the United States makes 
education everybody’s business. During the 
past two years several books on education 
became best sellers, notably Van Doren’s 
Liberal Education and Barzun’s Teacher in 
America. Barzun’s book sends the reader 
back to William James to enjoy rereading 
the volume, Talks to Teachers on Psychol- 
ogy. An answer to the question “of what 
use is college training” can be found in the 
essay, “Social Value of the College Bred,” 
in William James’ volume, Memories and 
Studies. Sidney Hook’s new book, Educa- 
tion for Modern Man, will provoke many 
arguments; his chapter analyzing the good 
teacher deserves special attention from li- 
brarians as well as teachers. All librarians 
have heard of the Harvard report, General 
Education in a Free Society, and no doubt 
have read at least parts of it. They would 
find rewarding the excellent review and 
criticisn. of this document by Marjorie 
Nicolson in the spring 1946 issue of the 
Yale Review. Interest is centered on plans 
under way at other colleges, one of which, 
A College Program in Action, has just been 
published by Columbia College. Answers 
to questions about similar plans may be 


found in a brief discussion of those at Yale, 
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Princeton, and Johns Hopkins in the De- 
cember 1945 Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin. An earlier Harvard report, 
The Training of Secondary School Teach- 
ers Especially with Reference to English, 
has been labeled required reading by Louise 
Seaman Bechtel in her lecture mentioned 
earlier. Librarians of teachers colleges will 
find especially rewarding the chapter, “Ex- 
isting dealing with the dis- 
harmony which now exists between the 


Dilemmas,” 


liberal arts college and the teachers college. 
Both are analyzed and criticized and the 
committee concludes that “any improvement 
in the training of teachers depends not only 
on an overhauling of educational faculties 
but also on a re-examination of teaching in 


the liberal arts.” 


Books About Rural Schools 


The teachers college librarian should be 
aware of these movements in the college 
world; she should have at least a bowing 
acquaintance with the works discussing the 
basic philosophy of education and should be 
But 
she should also examine or skim, if not read, 
more practical books which can aid the be- 
These items have their 


able to discuss them with students. 


ginning teacher. 
place, too, even though they may not be 
classified as cultural. A recent one, My 
Country School Diary by Julia Weber, has 
been reviewed in the weekly book review- 
ing magazines. As the subtitle indicates, it 
is an account of an adventure in creative 
teaching in a rural school. It calls to mind 
an earlier book, Living and Learning in a 
Rural School by Genevieve Bowen. Both 
books are readable and are filled with defi- 
nite suggestions for the rural 
school teacher. A novel, Fair Is the Morn- 
ing by Loula Erdman, is a vocational story 
intended for older girls. Although the ro- 
mance is obvious, the story points the thesis 


practical 


that rural school teachers should be espe- 
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cially trained for their work. It, too, has 
a message for these thousands of teachers 
who will teach more than four million coun- 
try boys and girls in one- or two-room 
schools. 

The library can have a large and well- 
selected collection of books attractively dis- 
played with all the library techniques run- 
ning smoothly, but there is still need for the 
librarian who has read widely, likes to read, 
and is willing and eager to talk about her 
reading. Joseph L. Wheeler, in his report, 
Progress and Problems in Education for Li- 
brarianship, calls for more book apprecia- 
tors. He says, “It is essential to bring back 
into the entire library philosophy, in the 
field and in the schools, a renewed respect 
and a real knowledge and understanding of 
books. Every library with a staff of a 
dozen needs to include one such personage 
who can spread enthusiasm and knowledge 
among community groups as well as among 
patrons and staft within the building.” Li- 
brarians are bombarded by print—profes- 
sional journals, book reviews, reports, edu- 
cational materials. When can they find 
time to read real books? Is it only at night? 
The reading diet must be varied to include 
some profound books which require long pe- 
riods of reading. We can’t expect to ab- 
sorb in a day what it has taken an author a 
lifetime to learn and produce. Although 
we all wish for that complete simplicity and 
absence of hurry pictured in Thus Far and 
No Further by Rumer Godden, as life to- 
day is geared in a library there seems to be 
no other way but to steal the time to read. 
Librarians must not fail to do for them- 
selves. however, what they so valiantly try 
Nor can this reading be 
A returned soldier, 


to do for others. 
passive and solitary. 
telling about his reading experiences in the 
Army, voices the important observation that 
a reasonable amount of reading is fine but 
that too much solitary reading is a vice and 
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rots the mind. Librarians as well as stu- 
dents need to discuss their reading in order 
to deepen their reactions and review the 
ideas gleaned from the books. Talking 
about books read impresses them on the 
reader's mind and may entice others to 
share in the discovery. This talk should 
not consist of nebulous generalities but defi- 
nite ideas and facts expressed with intelli- 
gent, enlightened enthusiasm. Librarians 
should discuss their reading with members 
of the faculty as well as with students, for 
they can enrich their own knowledge of 
books in other subjects by conversation with 
these well-informed people. They should 
be ready to receive as well as to give. 

Too often in current novels a librarian is 
pictured as devoid of personality, lacking in 
imagination, ungracious, frustrated, a ‘‘sour- 
puss.” Rules must be enforced, of course 
—though all rules can be broken at times— 
but firmness with a smile and expression of 
regret and with some suggestion of a sub- 
stitute measure is good strategy, far better 
than “pursed lips, the tone of suspicion, the 
pouncing manner.” Recruiting for library 
service, a subject which is receiving atten- 
tion right now, is closely connected with the 
librarian’s personality. It is futile to expect 
young people to be interested in the library 
profession if their experiences do not in- 
clude contacts with alert librarians. Too 
seldom have they had an opportunity to 
observe the ramifications of library work, so 
they think it includes nothing but handing 
out books and keeping students quiet. The 
teachers college library should be aware of 
the opportunity for attracting superior stu- 
dents to librarianship. The best advertise- 
ment for the library profession is a well-run 
library staffed by gracious, personable, in- 
formed, enthusiastic librarians. 


“Termites of the Stacks” 


The librarian of the small teachers col- 
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lege is justified in complaining that there is 
little time left from the myriad duties con- 
nected with running a library for reading of 
this kind. This excuse holds for librarians 
of larger libraries, too. However, we seem 
to manage to find time for that which we 
really enjoy, whether it be bridge, movies, 
concerts, theatres, or books. It does seem 
logical that all librarians should find some 
time for books, not only for professional 
advancement, but for personal enjoyment 
and enrichment. Recently in the Saturday 
Review of Literature John Mason Brown 
“snarled,” as he put it, at the Ph.D. who 
With 


his colorful vocabulary and startling figures 


rests on the laurels of that degree. 


of speech Mr. Brown riddles these “Ter- 
Stacks.” As 
amusedly his essay it may be realized that 


mites of the one reads 
the word librarian could be easily substi- 
tuted for teacher and library training ro 
Ph.D., and perhaps there was salutary criti- 
A brief 


quotation from his shrewd appraisal will 


cism here for our own profession. 


indicate its appropriateness. 


I resent them when they presume to deaden 
by their touch that which was meant to 
provide pleasure, supply beauty, comment on 
life, and interpret what is most vital in man’s 
dreams, hopes, agonies, passions, ecstasies, 
and delights. . . . To the end of their days, 
the drones of whom I was thinking persist in 
mistaking the housework which must be 
done before the feast is served for the feast 
itself. . . . What they offer in the place of 
food and drink is their own soiled dusters. 
... They have become wedded to the stacks, 
those dreary ones, attacking the books they 
use there as termites rather than as tasters. 
Although they live, they are not alive. They 
are juiceless and joyless; useless but active. 
Although in every sense of the word they bore, 
they fail to illumine. They are small 
people unaware of the dimensions of the books 
with which they deal. . . . They can annotate 
but not appreciate; quote but not interpret; 
catalogue but not enjoy; observe but not par- 


(Continued on page 231) 
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By JANET S. DICKSON 


Centralized Cataloging in College 


and University Libraries 


a PROBLEM in some college 
and university libraries is the admin- 
This 


paper is concerned with the administrative 


istration of departmental libraries.’ 


problems and policies of the central catalog 
department in cataloging for departmental 
libraries. The study is pursued only from 
the viewpoint of the catalog department. 
The viewpoint of the departmental library 
is not considered except insofar as the cata- 
log department attempts to meet it in pro- 
viding the best possible cataloging service 
In 1941 
and 1945 through questionnaires sent to 


with the resources at its disposal. 


twenty-four college and university libraries 
holding from 150,000 to 300,000 volumes, 
answers were sought to the following ques- 
tions: What catalog records are kept for 
department libraries and where are they 
Who 


Are variations from the central 


kept? makes and maintains those 
records? 
library routine cataloging procedures neces- 


Who is 


In other words, 


sary for departmental libraries? 
responsible for decisions? 
Is cataloging centralized in a single de- 
partment? Is it decentralized, each de- 
partmental library cataloging its own ma- 
terial? Or is there a division of labor and 
responsibility between the central catalog 
department and the departmental library? 
How are the attendant problems handled? 

Definition. A departmental library, in 
library literature, has been used to cover 


various types of special collections, brows- 
‘Based on the author’s master’s essay, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 1946. 
2 Works, George Alan. College and university Library 
Problems. Chicago, A.I , 1927, Pp. 63. 
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ing or reading rooms, seminar, laboratory, 
fraternity house, dormitory, rental, research, 
branch, group, or division libraries, colle- 
giate, college libraries, and 
libraries attached to a department of in- 
struction. For the purpose of this study, 
“departmental library” was defined as “a 
library attached (1) to a department of in- 
struction and/or (2) to a school or college 
in the university.”* The following direc- 
tions were added to clarify the many pos- 
sible interpretations: 


1. Exclude dormitory and fraternity li- 
braries and libraries of other special collec- 
tions, such as local history, browsing rooms, 
etc., which do not fall within group (1) or 
(2) above, even though catalog records are 
maintained in them. 

2. Include only those departmental libraries 
in which catalog records, i.e., shelflist or cata- 
log, or both, are maintained 

3. Include, as far as possible, data on in- 
dependent, separately administered depart- 
mental libraries, even if not integral parts of 
the general library and even if located in 
cities other than the university center 

4. Include group or division libraries, such 
as biological sciences, social sciences, under- 
graduate division, etc., in group (2) above, 
i.e., those departmental libraries attached to 
a school or college in the university. 


school, or 


Twenty-four library systems are consid- 
These systems include 189 depart- 
mental libraries, of which 19 were 
independent and separately administered 
and are so excluded from the study. Per- 
centages are based either on the 24 library 


ered. 


Library Statistical 
Education. Form 


cf. U.S. Office of Education. 
Report for Institutions of Higher 


8-07 2. 
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systems or the 170 departmental libraries. 
The reasons certain departmental libraries 
are independent seem to vary with the insti- 
tutions—the need for specialized service, the 
pressures of faculty members, the location 
and accommodations of the central library 
building and of the departmental libraries, 
and tradition. The departmental libraries 
studied fall into two groups, first, those in- 
dependent and separately administered, and 
second, those centrally administered. 

In the independent, separately admin- 
istered departmental library all the catalog- 
ing is done by the departmental library 
staff. There is neither control nor super- 
vision by the central catalog department. 
The 


shelflist and catalog, are not included in 


departmental catalog records, i.e., 
any way in the central library’s shelflist for 
the system nor in the union catalog for the 
system. Accordingly, from this point on, the 
independent, separately administered de- 
partmental library is excluded from this 
study. 

In the centrally administered departmen- 
tal libraries the general organization of the 
cataloging ranges from the completely cen- 
tralized to the decentralized. Centralized 
cataloging is defined in the A.L.A. glossary 
as “the preparation in one library or a cen- 
tral agency of catalogs for all the libraries 
of a system.”* Decentralized cataloging, for 
the purpose of this paper, is defined as fol- 
lows: The preparation of the departmental 
library catalog by the departmental library 
staff with no supervision or control from the 
The depart- 
either 


central catalog department. 


mental catalog records, however, 
shelflist or catalog, or both, are included in 
the central library records. 

Cataloging is centralized, with or with- 


out modifications, in 75 per cent of the 


*American Library Association. Editorial Commit 
tee. Subcommittee on Library Terminology. A.L.A. 
Glossary of Library Terms. Chicago, A.L.A., 1943, 
p. 26. 
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library systems and in 95.9 per cent of the 
total number of departmental libraries in 
those systems. The modifications, in 22.8 
per cent of the departmental libraries, fall 
into three groups: 


1. (5.8 per cent) The professional work 
is done in the central catalog department. The 
master card is sent to the departmental library 
where the set of cards is completed by the 
departmental library staff. The latter may 
change or omit added entries. 

2. (5.3 per cent) The professional work is 
done by a member of the departmental li- 
brary staff who works part time on his own 
material in the central catalog department 
under its direct supervision and control. 

3. (11.7 per cent) The professional and 
clerical .work is done in the central catalog 
department and complete sets of cards are 
sent to the departmental library; the depart- 
mental library staff may change or omit added 
entries. 


Variations from central catalog depart- 
ment practice occur only in Plans 1 and 3 
when changes or omissions in added entries, 
usually in subjects, are made in twenty- 
two departmental libraries by a professional 
assistant who either has had experience in 
his subject field or has had training in li- 
brary science. The head of the central 
catalog department may or may not know 
what policies dictate these changes; for ten 
departmental libraries he does know, for 
twelve he does not know. One head cata- 
loger is concerned at this lack of knowledge, 
while another simply states that his re- 
sponsibility ends when the catalog cards 
leave his hands. Plan 2 is essentially a 
centralized organization; in addition, it has 
the merit of using the subject knowledge, 
derived from practical experience, which the 
departmental library staff can give. 

The advantages claimed for centralized 
cataloging have been enumerated by Mann°® 


Introduction to Cataloging and 


* Mann, Margaret. 
’ 2d ed. Chicago, A.L.A. 


the Classification of Books 
1943, Pp. 243. 
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and by Lyle® as follows: the work is done 
by one group of specially trained assistants, 
the best reference books and adequate sup- 
plies are generally at hand, consistent poli- 
cies and practices may be maintained more 
effectively by one closely knit staff than by 
several scattered ones, and the concentra- 
tion and streamlining of work make for an 
economical organization. 

In no system is the cataloging for de- 
partmental libraries entirely decentralized. 
Six of the library systems have a centralized 
organization in general, with one to two 
departmental libraries decentralized. In all, 
seven departmental libraries do their own 
cataloging, with no supervision or control 
from the central catalog department. Each, 
however, provides the central catalog de- 
partment with records for the union cata- 
log. 

So far as the departmental library is con- 
cerned, the evidence indicates that decentral- 
ized cataloging is entirely satisfactory. It 
permits the fullest use of the subject knowl- 
edge and experience of the staff to meet the 
departmental library’s special needs. As 
for the library as a whole, the inclusion of 
departmental holdings in the union catalog 
ensures the unity of the resources of the 
system. However, no comments were made 
as to whether changes and adjustments are 
necessary in the central catalog department 
before the departmental library cards can 
be interfiled in the union catalog; editing is 
frequently essential in such cases. The ex- 
tent of such editing would be a factor in 
determining whether decentralized catalog- 
ing was satisfactory to the central catalog 
department. 


Technical Processes 


In classification, subject headings, added 
entries, form and fulness of card, very few 


*Lyle, Guy R. The Administration of the College 
Library. New York City, H. W. Wilson Co., 1944, 
p. 9! 
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of the departmental libraries differ from 
the central library practice. Only 4.1 per 
cent differ in classification, 10 per cent in 
subject headings, 8.3 per cent in added en- 
tries, and 9.4 per cent in form and fulness 
of card. These variations seldom occur in 
all the departmental libraries in a system. 
Within any system policy may vary for one 
or more departmental libraries. Special 
classification schedules, subject headings, 
adapted in form or more specific in charac- 
ter, and additional added entries, in one 
case for series, are requested in certain li- 
A briefer, simpler card is used in 
While no reasons are given, 


braries. 
some libraries. 
the obvious explanation is that. the depart- 
mental librarian requires a finding list 
rather than bibliographical description and 
that the shorter card saves time in typing. 
The decision for variations appears to rest 
with the central catalog department, except 
in those cases where the cataloging is de- 
centralized and where the departmental li- 
brary completes its record from a master 
card. 


Catalog Records 


Every system has a shelflist to cover all 
departmental libraries. The shelflist varies 
in type and scope, depending in part upon 
the records maintained in the departmental 
library. Except for two of the library sys- 
tems, each has a union catalog virtually 
complete, the only omission being “a few” 
analytics. 

In the departmental library, there is little 
uniformity in the kind of catalog records 
kept. They range from complete biblio- 
graphical tools to brief finding lists. In 
all but two departmental libraries there is 
either a shelflist or a catalog, whether com- 
plete or partial, but less than half the sys- 
tems have both shelflists and complete 
catalogs in all their departmental libraries. 
No reasons are given for the variations. 
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Presumably, the type and size of the de- 
partmental collection, its location in relation 
to the central library, telephone and mes- 
senger service, and the character of its staff 
would all affect the decision. 

Seven of the twenty-four library systems 
supply to their departmental libraries cata- 
log cards for related material in their sub- 
ject fields which may be located in other 
libraries or in the cen- 
tral library. One library system supplies 
such material in full; six supply it in 
Only three librarians state their 


departmental 


part, 
actual practices. In one system the engi- 
neering departmental library is in process 
of obtaining a union catalog for the archi- 
tecture, chemistry, chemical engineering, 
engineering, and metallurgy departmental 
libraries. In another system, the agricul- 
ture departmental library has had interfiled 
with its catalog that of the animal nutrition 
departmental library (which no longer has a 
separate catalog) and also the author cards 
for the forestry departmental library. The 
third library has a union list of all its sci- 
ence periodicals in the chemistry depart- 
mental library. No comments were made 
by the librarians who did not include re- 
lated material in the departmental library 
catalogs. 

Many departmental libraries make and 
maintain their own catalogs for special 
material relating only to that particular de- 
partment and not likely to be looked for 
elsewhere. The cards for this material are 
consistently omitted from the union catalog 
for the system. No library reports that this 
omission causes any difficulty. 

The maintenance of departmental catalog 
records includes adding continuations and 
added copies to the shelflist, making changes, 
etc., on catalog cards, recording with- 
drawals on shelflist, keeping withdrawal 
cards for 

filing in 


removing catalog 


taking inventory, 


statistics, 
withdrawals, 
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shelflist and catalog, revision of filing, and 
supervision and physical upkeep of the cata- 
log. Between the central catalog depart- 
ment and the departmental library there is 
no clear-cut dividing line for responsibility 
for this and the 
character of the departmental library staff 


work. Convenience 


may determine the answer. 


Coordination and Supervision 


Several ways in which to attain coordina- 
tion and supervision of the work of catalog- 
ing for departmental libraries were reported 
—namely, written codes of practice, con- 
sultation between the central catalog 
department staff and the departmental li- 
brary staff, and regular inspection and su- 
pervision of the departmental library 
catalog by a member of the central catalog 
department staff. Half of the cooperating 
libraries have or plan to have a code or 
manual of practice in the central catalog 
department. Only one library system plans 
a code of practice for its departmental li- 
braries. 


written code of practice for routine and 


It is generally conceded that a 


policy-making decisions is necessary as a 
clarifying and coordinating factor.’ Such a 
tool should be especially helpful for any 
system in which the pattern of work differs 
in the various units. In the area of con- 
sultation the majority of head catalogers 
make some attempt to establish personal 
contact with the departmental library staff 
to gain its viewpoint, to make clear that of 
the central catalog department, 
adjust the one viewpoint to the other. As 
for supervision of the departmental library 
catalog by a member of the central catalog 
department staff, 58.3 per cent of the li- 
braries have some degree of supervision but 
only 25 per cent make it a regular and fre- 


and to 


? Wilson, Louis R., and Tauber, Maurice F. The Uni- 
versity Library. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1945, Pp. 169-70. 
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quent practice. Many express the belief that 
it is necessary to prevent divergence and to 
give professional aid to nonprofessional as- 
Many feel, too, that more super- 
Only one head 
cataloger thinks it is entirely unnecessary. 
Certainly, the character of the departmental 
library staff, the kind of catalog work as- 
signed to it, and the adequacy of the instruc- 


sistants. 


vision would be helpful. 


tions given would all influence the extent 
and type of supervision. 


Is the Present Organization Satisfactory? 


Do libraries consider their present or- 
ganization for cataloging for departmental 
libraries satisfactory? Only 58.3 per cent 
are satisfied so far as the central catalog 
department is concerned, and only 45.9 per 
cent so far as the departmental library is 
concerned. One head cataloger refers to a 
difficulty which is probably not peculiar: to 
his system—the constant shifting of books 
from departmental libraries to the central 
library and back again, with the consequent 
labor of changing location stamps on cata- 
log records. Many of the comments point, 
perhaps, to future trends. One librarian 
states that departmental libraries are dis- 
couraged while two indicate that centraliza- 
tion is the goal. Two others advocate group 
or division libraries, one expressing the 
opinion that “Departments get better serv- 
ice when small libraries are combined into 
larger ‘division’ libraries.” One is putting 
this policy into actual practice while others 
are moving in somewhat the same direction 
in providing a union catalog for several de- 
partmental libraries while leaving the col- 
One suggests 
that the whole question of departmental li- 


lections separately housed. 


braries should be given more consideration 
in the administration courses in the library 
schools. 

The discussion in the preceding pages 
was based on information supplied by the 
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cooperating libraries in 1941. In 1945 cur- 
rent data were obtained from seventeen of 
the twenty-four libraries. The over-all 
pattern remains much as it was in 1941, 
with, however, an increased recognition of 
the value of a union catalog for the entire 
library system. One library, previously 
without a union catalog, installed one in 
1944. 
brary, formerly independent and separately 


In two systems a departmental li- 


administered, now is represented in the 
union catalog, although that same depart- 
mental library continues to do its own cata- 
loging with no supervision or control from 
the central catalog department. Only two 
libraries contemplate any reorganization in 
the near future but neither states what that 


reorganization is to be. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The conclusions which may be drawn 
from this study are limited (1) by the size 
of the institutions covered, (2) by the type 
of departmental libraries included, and (3) 
by the omission of a direct expression of the 
departmental library These 
limitations have reduced to some extent the 


viewpoint. 


multiplicity and complexity of the prob- 
lems involved. However, certain features 
and certain general trends do appear, many 
of which will be characteristic of any sur- 
vey of departmental libraries. 


No One Organization 


There appears to be no one organization 
of cataloging for departmental libraries 
which could be declared mandatory for 
every institution. Size, type, use, staff 
qualifications, and location of the depart- 
mental libraries vary from one system to 
another; all these are factors in the deci- 
sion. The trend, however, seems to be 
toward centralized cataloging. In the great 
majority of libraries the organization is 
already centralized. In those with some 
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modifications and in those with decentral- 
ized cataloging there is, in general, a recog- 
nition of the resulting problems; in some 
cases there is a desire, in others a definite 
decision, to move toward centralization. 
The arguments*® in favor of centralized 
cataloging are concerned with (1) the tech- 
nical results achieved as a result of the co- 
ordination of personnel and resources and 
(2) the economy attained from a closely 
knit assembly line organization. It is further 
argued that capable and sympathetic cen- 
tralized supervision would make adjust- 
ments to meet the needs of departmental 
libraries. 

There are some variations from central 
library practice in classification, in subject 
headings, in added entries, and in form and 
fulness of card. These variations seldom 
occur in all the departmental libraries of a 
system but are confined, for the most part, 
to one or more which need and request 
them. The decision for variations appears 
to rest with the central catalog department, 
except in those cases where the cataloging 
is decentralized and where the departmen- 
tal library staff is free to change or omit 
added entries as it desires. 

It is a well-established practice for the 
central library to have both a shelflist and 
a union catalog for the system. ‘There is 
no hard-and-fast rule for the catalog rec- 
ords necessary in a departmental library. 
The size, location, use, and possible develop- 
ment of the departmental library would de- 
termine the answer. One of considerable 
size, located outside the central library 
building, would undoubtedly need both a 
shelflist and a complete catalog. One lo- 
cated within the central library building 
may need only an author catalog. 
Whether or not the departmental library 
catalog should include in its files cards for 
all related material, even though located 


* Lyle, Guy R. OP. cit., p. 91. 
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elsewhere, is a question. Such cards would, 
of course, prove useful. Some institutions 
are answering this need by providing a 
union catalog in one departmental library 
for a group of departmental libraries, each 
of which may still have its own individual 
catalog. This may be the first step toward 
the physical amalgamation of those libraries 
into a division library. Practice varies as 
to whether the central catalog department 
or the departmental library is responsible 
for maintaining the catalog records in the 
departmental library. Convenience and the 
character of the departmental library staff 
may affect the assignment of such work. 
There appears to be a trend in some sys- 
tems toward group or division libraries, 
i.e., a combination of what, formerly, were 
several libraries in related 


fields. 


this development: 


departmental 
Lyle, too, has drawn attention to 


The extension of the divisional library plan 
. is worthy of mention since it reflects an 
increasing emphasis upon integration and 
synthesis in the college teaching program. 
The tendency in higher education in recent 
years has been to reduce the number of de- 
partments and to set up a smaller number 
of major units in their place. This in turn 
has invalidated the chief argument of those 
who favor small decentralized library collec- 
tions, but at the same time it has placed upon 
the library the responsibility for integrating 
its services with the new divisional set-up.” 


The recommendations are 
made: 

1. Whatever the organization, central- 
ized, decentralized, or some modification of 
either, there is one administrative principle 
which should be observed—namely, that re- 
sponsibility be definitely assigned and that 
any dividing lines thereof be clearly out- 
lined. 
coordination and/or supervision in the head 
of the central catalog department. It 


following 


It would seem wise to vest over-all 


*Lyle, Guy R. Op. cit., p. 86-87. 
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should be his responsibility to establish poli- 
cies and procedures and to see that they are 
carried through. Any variations should be 
made only with his cognizance. 

2. Supervision of departmental library 
cataloging should be centered in the head 
of the central catalog department or in a 
senior cataloger responsible to the head. 
This supervisor should not only make per- 
sonal contacts with the departmental li- 
brary staff for consultation but should also 
inspect the departmental catalogs at regular 
and frequent intervals. He should advise 
and instruct any of the departmental library 
statf who work with the catalog; it would 
be helpful for those staff members to have 
an orientation period in the central catalog 
department. 

3. A 
sirable for the central catalog department 
and also for the departmental library insofar 


written code of practice is de- 


as it is directly concerned. 

4. It would be interesting to have evi- 
dence of the claim of economy for central- 
ized cataloging. Studies in cataloging costs 
and comparisons of costs for various types 
of organization would be of value. 

5. As already indicated, the present study 


has been limited in scope. Further investi- 


gation might be concerned with cataloging 
for departmental libraries in the larger in- 
stitutions where every variety of departmen- 
tal library and every type of organization, 
with their special problems, usually exist. 
This investigation also might consider the 
viewpoint of the departmental library. 


Libraries Which Contributed Information 


University of Alabama Library 
University of Arkansas Library 
Bryn Mawr College Library 
University of Colorado Library 
University of Florida Library 
Fordham University Library 
Georgetown University Library 
University of Georgia Library 
Hamilton College Library 

Lehigh University Library 
Louisiana State University Library 
Miami University Library 
Mount Holyoke College Library 
University of Notre Dame Library 
Pennsylvania State College Library 
University of Pittsburgh Library 
Purdue University Library 
Rutgers University Library 

Smith College Library 

University of Tennessee Library 
Vassar College Library 

University of Vermont Library 
Wellesley College Library 
Williams College Library 


The Cultural Resources of the Teachers College Library 
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ticipate; and burrow without coming up with 
anything worthy of the search. They have a 
genius for digging diligently and keeping their 
shovels empty. . . . The truth is that they are 
the barnacles of beauty and pleasure, of lit- 
erature and the drama. Like barnacles they 
attach themselves not only to the bottom of 
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the crafts to which they cling but ride forever 
submerged on the outside of the hull. Their 
final sin is that they deaden what they touch, 
managing to make what should be interesting 
as dull as they are themselves... .2 


‘Brown, John Mason. “Termites of the Stacks.” 
Saturday Review of Literature. 29:34-36, May 11, 1946. 
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By EDITH A. WRIGHT 


The American Library in Paris 


Goes Technical 


— the important postwar develop- 
ments at the American Library in 
Paris is the establishment of a collection of 
modern American books. At a 
time when American books of all kinds are 
sought after, technical works are particu- 


larly in demand, because of the urgent need 


technical 


of France to modernize its factories and its 
farms and to make up for lost time and 
material damage resulting from the war. 
Accordingly, one of the greatest services 
that an American Library in Paris can per- 
form is making available the latest infor- 
mation of American achievements in tech- 
nical fields to French engineers, technicians, 
and farmers. 

The American Library in Paris of pre- 
war days possessed some technical books, 
but they were comparatively few, scattered 
as to subject, and largely out-of-date. 
When, therefore, in the spring of 1946, it 
became possible to replenish the library's 
book stock for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the war, the trustees decided 
that special emphasis should be placed on 
engineering and allied subjects. With the 
advice of Milton E. Lord, director of the 
Boston Public Library, it was decided to 
base the purchases on McCombs’ list of 
Books Published in the United States, 1930- 
1943; A Selection for Reference Libraries, 
on its continuation, the Harvard list of 
Books Published in the United States, 1944, 
and on the United States Quarterly Book 
In addi- 


tion, a special memorial collection of books 


List for more recent publications. 
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on engineering was selected from a bibli- 
ography drawn up by the Engineering So- 
cieties Library and a collection of books on 
aviation was presented by Mrs. Richard E. 
Myers in memory of her son. ‘To supple- 
ment the books, subscriptions to the prin- 
cipal engineering and aviation periodicals 
were acquired. 

The remainder of this note will present 
an analysis of the reference use of these 
books during the first four months after 
they became available for use, i.e., Sept. 1 
to Dec. 30, 1946. 
that this is a new service, not generally asso- 
ciated in the minds of the French public 
with American Li- 


brary in Paris, that little publicity has yet 


It must be remembered 


the functions of the 


been given it, that the limited space at the 
library’s disposal has not permitted the as- 
signment of a separate room to these books, 
and, finally, that many of the books had 
not yet been fully cataloged. In spite of 
these limitations, the use already made of 
them indicates the need that exists. 


Statistics 

The following statistics have to do with 
the reference use of books in all the tech- 
nical fields, including chemistry, physics, 
and agriculture, but not medicine or the 
pure sciences, other than chemistry and 
physics. During the month of September, 
when many people were still out of the 
city and when only a few of the new books 
were as yet available to the public, there 
were twenty-seven reference questions con- 
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cerning technical subjects. In the three suc- 
ceeding there 
forty-eight, forty-two, and forty-two. Also, 


much use was made of technical dictionaries 


months, were respectively 


and of such books as the Chemical Formu- 
lary. After a brief notice in the Paris paper, 
Le Monde, referring to the existence at the 
library of the National Research Council 
list of Scientific, Medical and Technical 
Books, there was an influx of readers want- 
ing to consult it. 

The largest number of questions in a 
particular field, forty-two in all, concerned 
manufacturing methods and industrial for- 
mulae. Translations of technical terms 
were second (31); agriculture and animal 
husbandry, third (24). Next in frequency 
were chemistry (18), aviation (16), phys- 
ics (13), (11). There 
were also several questions touching each of 


and automobiles 
the following subjects: architecture and 
building, metallurgy, electricity, military 
science and firearms, and technical educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Users of the library included UNESCO, 
the scientific service of the French Army, 
a French airplane and automobile factory, 
a firm which sells machinery, professors, an 
agricultural engineer, a representative of the 
Hungarian government, a decorator of air- 
planes, a publisher, a cosmetics manufac- 
turer, a maker of soft drinks, a member of 
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the R.A.F., an architect, and translators of 
technical articles. 


Examples 


A sampling of questions, taken more or 
less at random, includes: the translation of 
“soda lime,” “annealed,” “calcine,” and of 
various aviation terms; information on 
hosiery and textile machines; airplane con- 
struction in the United States; books on 
tractors and other agricultural machines; 
information about plywood, refrigeration, 
and firearms; formulae for making cos- 
metics; horse-breeding; distillation; the 
A.S.T.M. standards for electric insulation ; 
the density of the royal coconut palm; new 
processes in the manufacture of glass; the 
enameling of metals; chemical analysis of 
rocket-projectiles; painting and 
woodworking; the effect of 
bomb on concrete; electric motors; new 


methods of utilizing wood; school and uni- 


foods; 
the atomic 


versity architecture in the United States; 
the cultivation and exploitation of sugar 
cane, vanilla, lemon grass, etc.; dairy farm- 
ing; and pumps and wells. 

It is obvious that what has been done is 
only a beginning. ‘The library must con- 
tinue to build up its collections and to make 
them known to the French public, but the 
start made clearly indicates the need for 


American technical books in Paris. 
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By ROBERT W. ORR 


Radio Programs for Land-Grant 
College and University Libraries 


ee PEOPLE of this country, as in other 
countries, are today groping within the 
terrifying shadow of the Atomic Age as 
they seek the answer to the riddle of our 
future and what they can do about it. In 
the process many of us are unduly influ- 
enced by the blandishments of organized 
self-interest. Unwittingly, we are beguiled 
by skilful appeals to the emotions and 
prejudice. We are desperately in need of 
facts which will aid us to think for our- 
selves and to form our own conclusions. 
One of the best ways of getting the infor- 
mation we need, of course, is through the 
use of library facilities. 

Libraries, whose business it is to provide 
the publications and information for those 
who seek facts, must bestir themselves to 
greater activity in this service. Unfortu- 
nately, however, at least one-third of the 
people of this country have either inade- 
quate or no library facilities. One of the 
means of reaching these people with infor- 
mation about books and libraries and stimu- 
lating their interest in reading is by means 
of book programs by radio. 

Skeptics who doubt the educational value 
of radio, or who hold that radio is purely 
an entertainment doubtless 
argue that radio book programs are largely 
a waste of time. They have not been found 
so at WOI, which for twenty years has 
broadcast programs sponsored by the lowa 
State College Library. Then there are those 
who contend that people can be induced to 


device, will 


1 Based on a paper presented before the Agricultural 
Libraries Section of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries at the midwinter meeting, 1946. 
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listen to book programs of a popular nature 


only. Again this has not been found so at 
WOI. The experts once believed that 
rural people, for example, would never 


Just 
how wrong they were has been demon- 
The same situation is 


listen to classical music over the air. 


strated many times. 
true respecting book programs of a serious 
nature. If such programs are skilfully pre- 
pared and interestingly presented, people 
will listen. Many persons in rural com- 
munities and small towns, as a matter of 
fact, are eager for information about books 
and good reading, especially on topics of 
current interest. 

The land-grant college libraries have an 
obligation to render service to rural listeners 
by means of book programs over the air. 
Yet it is a sad commentary on their aware- 
ness of this opportunity when it is noted 
that over three-fourths of them do not now 
present or sponsor book programs of any 
sort by radio.? Those which do either offer 
but one program a week or an occasional 
one. Sometimes even these are largely com- 
prised of general library publicity or are 
directed to the students and faculty rather 
than to off-campus listeners who do not 
have ready access to libraries. 

Unfortunately, there is at present too 
little information® of a factual nature avail- 

2 According to the replies received in December 104 
from the libraries of forty-seven land-grant colleges and 
universities in response to an inquiry sent out from 
the Iowa State College Library 

*The results of one study are summarized in the 
first chapter of a pamphlet about WOI by Alberta 
Curtis entitled Listeners Appraise a College Station. It 
was published in 1940 by the Federal Radio Education 


Committee with the cooperation of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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able to support any generalizations as to the 
effectiveness of radio book programs. Lack- 
ing this information, about all that can be 
done is to point out what has been accom- 
plished in specific instances. Consideration 
is given here, first, to the book programs 
broadcast over WOI, a publicly-owned sta- 
tion operated by the Iowa State College 
on a noncommercial basis, and, second, to 
a few worth-while objectives and some of 
the factors involved in their attainment. 
First of all, in any discussion of what 
land-grant college libraries should do with 
radio, the basic functions of the land-grant 
The land- 
grant college engages in three main types 
of activities: (1) teaching, (2) research, 
and (3) that of carrying on extension work, 


college should be considered. 


particularly in rural areas. 

Where does radio fit into this program? 
Radio is exceptionally useful in extension 
work. The land-grant college fortunate 
enough to have a publicly-owned and oper- 
ated radio station at its disposal has a mani- 
fest duty to present, along with music pro- 
grams, market information, news, and other 
features, programs in the field of adult edu- 
cation. The educational responsibilities of 
the land-grant college should not end at the 
limits of the campus. 

As a part of the college the library should 
The 
services of the land-grant college library 
should, therefore, extend beyond the con- 
This has been accom- 


support the institutional programs. 


fines of the campus. 
plished in part by means of interlibrary 
loans and correspondence and by coopera- 
tion with agricultural extension workers. 
In some institutions liaison has been estab- 
lished by means of extension librarians. 
Radio has given the land-grant college li- 
brary an opportunity to supplement its off- 
campus services. By using radio the library 
can contact more persons away from the 
campus during a single book program than 
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it formerly could in a year of effort by 
other means. 

There are numerous factors which have 
an important bearing on the library’s objec- 
tives in radio work. Some of the factors 
which should be taken into account are: 
(1) the adequacy of the combined library 
services in the area served by the radio sta- 
tion; (2) the interests of the potential 
listeners as partially determined by a study 
of their vocations as well as of their eco- 
nomic and (3) the 
limitations as to time and talent of the li- 


educational levels; 
brary staff and others who may be available 
to assist; and (4) the arrangements which 
can be made with the radio station as re- 
gards how much time may be had and at 
what hours. Book programs should not, 
for example, be broadcast after 9 P.M. if 
the audience is primarily a rural one. 
Many rural listeners, according to a WOI 
survey,* apparently turn off their radios 
soon after nine o'clock. 


Objectives of Programs 

Some objectives of libraries in radio work 
might well be these: (1) inform listeners 
of worth-while and interesting new books 
and magazine articles which they probably 
would not otherwise hear about; (2) give 
listeners, by means of summaries, reviews, 
and excerpts, an idea of the contents, uses, 
and purposes of the publications featured on 
the programs; (3) interest listeners in buy- 
ing or borrowing the publications in order 
to read them in full; (4) encourage listeners 
to undertake programs of reading and study 
to increase their knowledge of subjects in 
which they either were already interested or 
may become so as a result of hearing book 
programs; (5) encourage listeners to use 
available local public libraries and regional 

* Reported in “A Statement by Radio Station WOI” 
which was prepared for presentation at the Clear Chan- 


nel Hearing before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Docket No. 6741, Apr. 26, 1946. 
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libraries. A sixth objective at WOI has 
been the operation of an extension library 
in order to provide a lending service to 
those who might otherwise be unable to 
obtain books. 

Perhaps it is worth while at this point 
to mention some of the broad subject fields 
stressed in the book programs broadcast 
over WOI. The field of American for- 
eign policy and foreign affairs in general is 
one. It has already become trite to say that 
whatever happens in any corner of the globe 
is of direct concern to the people of the 
United States. Nevertheless, the idea needs 
continued emphasis. 
cated their interests in the civil 
China, in the Philippines, and in Greece. 
They want factual information on the crisis 


Listeners have indi- 
war in 


in Palestine, on Russo-American relations, 
and about many other matters of world- 
wide concern. 

Domestic affairs of the United States 
also command a great deal of attention. 
Recently listeners were intensely interested 
in the reasons behind the stoppage of work 
in the coal mines. They want to know 
more about the housing crisis, agricultural 
policies, race relationships, and so on. All of 
these topics are suitable subjects for reviews 
and discussions, with books and magazine 
articles employed as a basis for the pro- 
grams. 

Public affairs is not the only subject 
suitable for book programs. The fields of 
science and industry contain a wealth of 
possibilities for programs featuring reviews 
of books and magazine articles. Listeners 
are curious about such matters as the im- 
plications of atomic power, jet propulsion, 
practical applications of electronics, the uses 
of penicillin, sulfa drugs, streptomycin, and 


the like. 


Vocational Information 


Vocational information is another field 
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which receives attention. In addition to in- 
structions on how to raise a better calf or 
sew a finer seam, radio programs should 
feature publications on the historical aspects 
of various vocations and information about 
probable trends in different lines of work. 
Nor should the recreational aspects of book 
programs be overlooked. The effort is 
worth while if some listeners want nothing 
more than to listen to the reading of a good 
novel or short story. 

What kinds of book programs will aid in 
the accomplishment of these objectives? 
These are some of the series of programs 
which are, or have been, sponsored over 
WOI by the Iowa State College Library or 
in cooperation with other departments. 

“Backgrounding the News.” A weekly 
fifteen-minute program featuring reviews of 
books and occasional magazine articles deal- 
ing with topics of current public interest. 
Usually subjects of front-page importance 
One of the essentials of this 
For example, when 


are selected. 
program is timeliness. 
the recent fighting in Manila broke out, an 
interview was conducted by two members 
of the library staff to discuss the “myth” of 
Philippine independence, using as a basis for 
the program the new book by Hernando 
Abaya entitled Betrayal in the Philippines. 

“The Book Chat.” <A weekly fifteen- 
minute program of reviews of books of 
biography, adventure, history, geography, 
and miscellaneous subjects. 

“The Magazine Rack.” A weekly fif- 
teen-minute program devoted to the read- 
ing of condensations in the Readers’ Digest 
manner of interesting and significant arti- 
cles in recent magazines. The articles 
chosen may be on any suitable subject. 

“March of Science.” A weekly fifteen- 
minute program of reviews of popularly- 
written books on recent scientific develop- 
ments. When possible, members of the 
faculty have been asked to present these pro- 
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grams. For example, a book on radar 
would be assigned to an electrical engineer ; 
one on the story of penicillin to a bacteri- 
ologist. 

“Far Lands.” 
program featuring reviews of books of 
and books about the habits and 
customs of peoples of foreign countries and 
of the various regions of the United States. 

“Famous Short Stories.” A weekly fif- 
teen-minute program devoted to the read- 


A weekly fifteen-minute 


travel 


ing of either condensed or full-length short 
stories. 
A weekly fif- 


excerpts 


“Running and Reading.” 


teen-minute program featuring 
from selected plays, poems, novels, short 


stories, or magazine articles. 


Novel Reading 
Without a the best- 


known book program and the one with the 


doubt, however, 
largest number of listeners is the daily 
novel-reading presentation, which has been 
broadcast regularly since 1928. This year 
it is presented from 10:05 to 10:30 A.M., 
Monday through Saturday. The director 
of the radio station selects the reader for 
the program in consultation with members 
of the library staff. The library staff as- 
sists in the selection of books for the pro- 
gram and provides whatever reference serv- 
ice is required in looking up pronunciations, 
locating biographical sketches of the au- 
thors, and other information needed by the 
reader. Relief readers, when needed, are 
usually supplied by the library. 

In general, listeners to the novel-reading 
program prefer stories with happy endings. 
One of the most successful experiments of 
the present reader was the reading of 
Benet’s long narrative poem, John Brown’s 
Body. On the other hand, many listeners, 
to judge from their letters, objected to the 
reading of Britannia Mews because of a 


morals aspect in the book. 
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In her study® Alberta Curtis posed the 
question: “Should a novel-reading program 
be recommended to other educational sta- 
tions?” Her conclusion was that, “From 
its rating by a regular audience for this sta- 
tion, and the favorable comparisons the 
listeners make between it and other radio 
story material, it does seem to offer an op- 
portunity to educational stations to offset 
the advantage of continuity which the se- 
rials have, and to give something which 
fills a need.” 


Radio Book Club 


Another cooperative 
standing presented by the radio station 
and the library is the Radio Book Club. 
In lowa the inadequacy of library facilities 
available to people who do not live in or 
near the larger towns has long been a dis- 
grace to the state. The book programs in- 
augurated by the library in 1925, and the 
novel readings which were begun in 1928, 
resulted in a demand from listeners for the 
opportunity to read the books featured on 
the programs. In an effort to help meet this 
need, permission was secured in 1930 from 
the college administration and the state li- 
brary commission to set up a self-financing, 
nonprofit radio lending library. From 
February 1930 to December 1946, a period 
of nearly seventeen years, 55,730 books 
were circulated 

The library has cooperated in the ven- 
ture by purchasing books from the Radio 
Book Club fund to form the club’s library. 
The collection is housed in the library, and 
a member of the library staff supervises the 
assistants who answer inquiries, send out 
books, and keep the necessary circulation 
records. Members of the library staff have 
prepared and presented brief reviews over 
WOI of the books in the club and other- 


wise “plugged” the club over the air. 


venture of long 


5 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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Members of the library staff have edited 
the club’s catalog and have written the an- 
notations which accompany each title. 

The library provides an additional serv- 
ice to members of the Radio Book Club. 
Occasionally members of the club write in 
for books which are not a part of the club’s 
collection. If the books can be spared from 
the library’s collections, they are made 
available on the same terms as books from 
the book club. 

Each fall all new professional members 
of the library staff are given voice tests. 
The tests are conducted by the radio station 
staff. “[wo-minute recordings are made of 
each person reading a selection of his own 
choosing. These transcriptions are then 
played before a group of persons who act as 
judges. On an anonymous basis, the voices 
are rated on the various qualities which are 
needed in radio work. The judges usually 
are representatives of the radio station, the 
library, and the department of English and 
speech. The persons selected for radio 
work are, if necessary, given voice training 
by one of the staff members of the radio 
station. The wire recorder has been used to 
very good advantage in this training. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
not all persons who assist with the book 
programs sponsored by the library are mem- 
bers of the library staff. The library staff 
is expected to carry the brunt of the’work. 
However, radio talent should be 
tilized when available, irrespective of de- 
partmental affiliation. At present a mem- 
ber of the department of English and 
speech is presenting alternate programs on 
the “Backgrounding the News” series. A 
member of the radio station staff originated 
and has conducted the “Running and Read- 
ing” program. 

In almost any discussion of reading books 
over the air, the question of copyright re- 


good 


* Op. cit., p. 24. 
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strictions is mentioned. In her study® 
Alberta Curtis made an attempt to find out 
whether the reading of a book over the air 
was inimical to the interests of publisher 
and author. She concluded that the novel- 
reading program “does not damage book 
sales, but probably aids them.” It was also 
discovered that persons who heard books 
read over the air often purchased gift copies 
of the books for friends. 


Conclusions 


While this discussion of the book pro- 
grams broadcast over WOI may serve as a 
concrete example of what one land-grant 
college library is doing, the same series of 
programs is not necessarily recommended 
WOIl’s audience is 


Many areas of the 


for any other library. 
largely a rural one. 
state have inadequate library facilities. No 
other radio station in the region is offering a 
comparable schedule of book programs. In 
other states conditions undoubtedly differ. 
It is important, however, for all land- 
grant college libraries to study the possi- 
bilities of radio work and to supplement 
their other services to off-campus readers 
by means of radio book programs wherever 
there is an opportunity. On the basis of 
known results, as determined by question- 
naires, correspondence, and interviews, the 
results achieved with book programs over 
WOL have been worth the effort. There 
is need for further study by land-grant col- 
lege libraries on the objectives, methods, 
and types of radio book programs needed. 
There should be no question, however, as 
to the need for books by those in areas with 
These 
conditions frequently exist in rural areas and 
in small towns. It is to these people espe- 
cially that land-grant college libraries should 
direct radio book programs in order to 
stimulate the reading of interesting and 


inadequate or no library facilities. 


worth-while books. 
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By MARY A. BENNETT 


New Microfilm Reading Machines 


F” ALMOST a hundred years it has been 
possible to reproduce books and manu- 
scripts photographically at great reductions 
Yet the extent of the practical use- 
fulness of microphotography to libraries is 


in size. 


only beginning to be realized, since the 
development of reading facilities has not 
kept pace with that of copying techniques. 
Many reading machines have been unsatis- 
the good ones have been 


factory and 


expensive. Consequently, libraries have 
hesitated to purchase microfilm, and when 
they have overcome their reluctance, the 
films are too often unread. 

But now new reading machines are being 
made and stil] others are being discussed. 
There is hope that the problem of reading 
microfilm will be solved. There are now 
four new machines, all table models, all 
having translucent screens, and none really 
satisfactory for reading newspapers. To 
keep the reader abreast of what is going 
field a brief description and 
evaluation of these is here presented. Only 
the 35mm. models are included, since li- 
brary microfilm is almost all of that width. 


Of the older ones still being made there are 


on in this 


but two, the Spencer and the Recordak. 
These need no description though a word 


about availability is in order. 


Recordak Film Reader Model C : 


$440 

4 months 

Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Ave. 

New York City 

Or a local Recordak office 


Price: 
Availability: 


For Information: 
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Spencer Scholar’s Microfilm Reader 


$50 

$16.50 
ment 

go days 

American Optical Com- 
pany 

Scientific Instrument Di- 
vision 


Buffalo 15 


Price: 
roll film attach- 


Availability: 
For Information: 


Amic Reader Projector 


Magnification: 14 x 

Lamp: 100 watt 

Screen: 12 x 12 

Electricity : AC—DC only if specified 

Price: $300 

Availability: Immediate delivery from 
stock 


American Measuring In- 
struments Corp. 

240 W. 4oth St. 

New York City 


For Information: 


The last-named is a compact machine 
enclosed in a wooden cabinet with the pro- 
jector at the right end and the screen on 
the front panel at the left. On the right 
end within convenient reach of the reader 
when in reading position are the switch, 
There 


is one handle for winding films forward or 


focusing knob, and winding control. 


backward and, for operating during the 
motion of the film, an electro-magnetic 
force which pulls back one of the glass flats 
between which the film passes and thus pro- 
tects the film from scratching. 

The right end of the cabinet is hinged 
so that it opens to give access to the projector 
for loading and unloading. The reels are 
slipped on the spindles and held in position 
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by a spring catch on top. The optical 
system and bulb are also exposed for re- 
moving and cleaning flats and condensers 
It is necessary to 
remove a spring clip to get at these. The 
life of the bulb is lengthened by the use of 
The spindles'for the reels are 


and changing the bulb. 


a resistor. 
square at both top and bottom and if stand- 
ard reels are to be used it is necessary to 
specify the need for round tops on the 
spindles. 

The screen is plastic, a colloidal solution 
which eliminates grain. It can be removed 
for cleaning by the withdrawal of a pin in 
the case below it. 

At one time on the screen 28mm. of the 
film can be projected. This covers the 
width of 35mm. film perforated on one side. 
By the use of a scanning device 32mm. can 
be read. This device is simply a mirror on 
a door at the left end of the cabinet which 
when moved shifts the image on the screen. 
Thus, newspapers can be projected on the 
screen, but smaller than their original size, 
too small for extensive reading. 

The machine can readily be used as a 
projector by opening the door in the left 
end. The image may then be read on a 
separate screen, 24” x 36”, made of the 
same plastic as the smaller one. Projection 
on an opaque screen is also possible but re- 
quires the reversal of the film in the film gate. 

The Amic Microfiim Reader-Projector 
is a convenient small machine which gives 
a bright sharp image on the screen. It is 
well-adapted to the reading of books and 
manuscripts photographed at reductions not 
greater than 14 x. For newspaper reading 
an outside screen is required and a reader 
seated at this screen cannot reach the wind- 


ing handle. 


Diebold Flofilm Microfilm Reader 


It x 
200 watt 


Magnification: 
Lamp: 
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Screen: 14x 14 
Electricity : AC—DC only if specified 
Price: $425 


Availability: 
For Information: 


Immediate delivery 
Diebold, Inc. 

2 W. 45th St. 

New York City 19 

Or a local Diebold office 


This is an electrically operated machine. 
The film is wound forward and backward 
by push buttons, one for each direction. 
The speed at which it runs is controlled by 
a rheostat operated by a knob on the front 
panel. At the slowest speed the film may 
be advanced one frame at a time with a 
little practice. 

The Diebold nonreflecting coated glass 
screen is set into the front panel and below 
it are two toggle switches, one turning on 
the light, the other the motors. The full 
width of unperforated 35mm. film is pro- 
jected on the screen at the same time. 
There are no glass pressure plates. The 
The back of 


the film touches a small portion of a curved 


film is kept flat by tension. 


glass plate which minimizes danger of 


scratching. There are two of these plates 
of slightly different thickness, one for read- 
The 


change of plates is necessitated by the fact 


ing negative, the other for positive. 


that the focus is fixed and cannot be adjusted 
to compensate for the change in the position 
of the film. 

The film is easily loaded on spindles on 
top of the machine, being threaded between 
rollers at each side of the projection lens. 
The head rotates to allow for the reading 
The 


cover over the lamp and condensers is re- 


of text in any position on the film. 


movable making them readily accessible. 
This is primarily a business reading ma- 
chine. For library reading the motorized 
drive is neither necessary nor desirable and 
the 11 x magnification limits its use to 


material reduced by that amount or less. 
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Holbrook Combination Reader 


Magnification: 
Lamp: 


25 x 
200 watt projection lamp 


Screen: 14 x 16 translucent 


Electricity : AC—DC 

Price: $275 

Availability: Immediate delivery 
For Information: Holbrook Microfilming 


Service, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York City 1 
This is a combination 16mm. and 35mm. 
microfilm reading machine which projects 
only half the width of 35mm. film at one 
time on the screen. There is a scanning 
device by which the edges may be viewed. 
The film and lens project from the ma- 
The 
screen is above in the tilted front panel. 
The 


through 360°, the spindles having spring- 


chine directly in front of the reader. 


film holding mechanism revolves 
loader ball-bearing retainers to keep the 
reels in place when inverted. The machine 
must be at the edge of the table so that 
the film carrier extends beyond it to allow 
The film 


advance handle and the scanning mechanism 


the mechanism room to rotate. 


are immediately in front of the reader. 
The light switch is on the left end and 
the lamp is inside the machine at the left. 
The opening of a door on the left end swings 
There 


is no housing to be removed when the lamp 


out a shelf on which is the lamp. 
is changed. Ventilation is provided by a 
chimney extending to the top of the ma- 
chine. The unit containing the reflection 
mirror is sealed off to insure against loss 
of illumination due to the accumulation of 
dust. The screen is glass coated with 
plastic on the inside, permitting cleaning of 
the front surface with a damp cloth. 
Instead of pressure plates to hold the film 
in position for reading, space plates are used. 
These are slightly wider apart than the 
thickness of the film. It is, therefore, un- 


necessary for them to be opened when the 
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film is advanced. The fixed-focus lens has 
sufficient depth of field to keep the image in 
focus in this space. 

This, too, is primarily adapted to the 
field of business. It projects the full width 
of 16mm. but for 35mm. reading, scanning 
is required on every frame. The position 
of the winding and scanning mechanism is 
very handy but makes the taking of notes 
very awkward without a second table to 
write on. 


Orco-Graphic Microfilm Reader 


Magnification: 1§ x 

Lamp: Automobile headlight 
lamp 

Screen: 15 x 15 translucent 

Electricity : AC—DC only if specified 

Price: $195 

Availability : 30 days 

For Information: Graphic Microfilm Cor- 
poration 


112 Liberty St. 
New York City 6 
This is a versatile machine which may be 
operated with the projection head in several 
positions, at the left or right or above the 
This head revolves through 360° 


for reading originals taken in all positions 


screen. 


on the film. There are two winding 


handles, one for each spindle. The reels 
are fastened securely on the spindles to al- 
low them to be inverted safely. 

The full width of 35mm. film perforated 
on both sides is projected at one time on 
the screen. The edges of unperforated film 
may be brought into view by a scanning 
device. This, however, is not convenient 
to use. It is held in position by the tighten- 
ing of a knurled knob which must be 
loosened and tightened with every shift. A 
lens covering the full 35mm. will be fur- 
nished on request, but the magnification is 
thus reduced to 13 x. 

There are no pressure plates to hold the 
film in position. Instead, spring tension 


holds the film taut and four posts all of 
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which revolve hold it in the correct plane. 

The scanning device on the Orco-Graphic 
Reader presents such difficulty in use that 
it would not be practical to read unper- 
where only 


forated film on it except 


occasional shifting was involved. News- 


papers, then, while they can be read at 


15 x require too much shifting, but at 13 x 
they are not large enough for easy reading. 
Most library microfilm except newspaper 
is photographed at reductions less than 15 x 
and even 13 x. This machine will project 
a bright sharp image of unperforated film at 


13 x or perforated at 15 x. 


New Cooperative Research Project 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of a new co- 

operative research project to prepare 
annotated lists and guides for: (1) medieval 
and Renaissance Latin translations from 
ancient Greek; and (2) medieval and Renais- 
sance Latin commentaries on ancient Greek 
and Latin authors. 

The list of translations will survey Latin 
translations, produced from antiquity down 
to A.D. 1600, of Greek authors who wrote 
before A.D. 600. It will contain such in- 
formation as the names of translators with 
short biographical data; date, place, and 
circumstances under which individual trans- 
lations were made; incipits and explicits; 
references to manuscripts and printed editions 
containing the translations; and to recent 
scholarly literature on individual translators. 
This list will therefore provide a guide to 
the literary and documentary evidence avail- 
able for an evaluation of the survival, re- 
discovery, and reception in the Latin West of 
ancient Greek writings from antiquity through 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance to 
A.D. 1600. 

The list of commentaries will include in- 
formation similar to that for translations 
regarding Latin commentaries, made from 
ancient times through A.D. 1600, on authors 
of Greek and Latin antiquity who wrote 
before A.D. 600. It will, however, for the 
present at least, exclude commentaries on 
Aristotle; on medical, legal, and canonistic 
works; on the Bible; and on mediaeval Latin 
authors. The listing of commentaries, which 
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represent a common but comparatively neg- 
lected branch of literature, will supplement 
information contained in catalogs of old li- 
braries and should provide tangible proof 
for an appraisal of the use or lack of use 
made of ancient authors through the cen- 
turies before A.D. 1600. 

The completed lists of medieval and Ren- 
aissance Latin translations and commentaries 
should have a direct value for scholars in 
the fields of history, literature, philosophy, 
and science. They should serve to illustrate 
and illuminate an important chapter in the 
development of scholarship from antiquity 
through the centuries to A.D. 1600. 

The project has been approved by the 
Committee on Renaissance Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies; by 
the American Philological Association; and 
by the Medieval Academy of America. 

The following scholars are members of 
the editorial board: R. J. Clements, Harvard; 
M. E. Cosenza, Brooklyn College; J. Hutton, 
Cornell University; P. Kibre, Hunter Col- 
lege; P. O. Kristeller, Columbia; D. P. Lock- 
wood, Haverford; M. R. P. McGuire, 
Catholic University of America; B. Marti, 
Bryn Mawr; R. V. Merrill, University of 
Chicago; E. M. Sanford, Sweet Briar; J. J. 
Savage, Fordham; J. R. Strayer, Princeton; 
A. Taylor, University of California, Berke- 
ley; S. H. Thomson, University of Colorado; 
B. L. Ulman, University of North Carolina. 

Inquiries regarding the project may be 
directed to any editor in the above list. 
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Regional Library Centers ‘Tomorrow: 


A Symposium 


I" THE January 1947 issue of College and Research Libraries a group of papers con- 
sidered the current state of regional library centers in the United States. The follow- 
ing papers, prepared for the Buffalo Conference, were abridged and edited by John Van- 


Male, assistant director of libraries, University of Denver. 


Eugene H. Wilson, director 


of libraries, University of Colorado, summarized the four papers. 


Photocopy Service in the Development of a Bibliographic Center 


The establishment and operation of a bib- 
liographic center can be greatly facilitated by 
good photocopy service. Our experience in 
the Pacific Northwest indicates that good 
copying facilities are an essential part of a 
bibliographic center—almost as essential, in 
fact, as a union catalog. 


Establishment 


At the very beginning, we made use of the 
photostat to copy the charts and maps ac- 
companying our Memorandum to the Car- 
negie Corporation on behalf of a foundation 
grant. 

When planning for the union catalog, var- 
ious methods of copying cards were con- 
sidered. First we ruled out the suggestion 
that all cards be typed, for such a procedure 
would be cumbersome, slow, and subject to 
error. We next eliminated the proposal that 
the cards be Dexigraphed. This method 
obviates typographical errors but is expensive 
and produces an unsatisfactory product. In 
1940 when our project first got under way 
there was no simple, speedy equipment which 
would enlarge microfilm negatives to cards of 
normal size. Another possibility was the use 
of microfilm in combination with a microfilm 
reader involving the typing of cards from a 
projected image. This method was subject tc 
the normal human equation of error plus 
errors involved in deciphering indistinct im- 
ages resulting from poor copy. 

After careful investigation we 2dopted the 
use of Duophoto contact printers with re- 
flex paper. The main entries of the catalogs 
of the contributing libraries were thus photo- 
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printed. The Duophoto machine is a modi- 
fied print box, using extra strong lights, a 
filter, and an automatic timing switch. The 
reproduction of cards is done by contact of the 
cards and the sensitized paper. Thirteen 
cards can be printed at one time to produce 
one negative sheet. The exposed paper is 
then developed. The next step is the com- 
parison of these negatives with the master 
file. For this purpose our operator devised 
a viewing box which simplified the reading of 
negatives. After reading the main entry card 
on the negative, the worker looks in the mas- 
ter file for a duplicate entry. If he finds 
one he stamps the master card with a symbol 
which represents the library whose file he is 
checking. Entries not found in the catalog 
are so marked and positives are later printed 
from those negatives only. Positive cards 
when printed are interfiled in the catalog and 
become a part of the master file. 

We found this method speedy, economical, 
and 100 per cent accurate. If we were con- 
sidering another huge copying job, however, 
we would investigate the possibilities of mi- 
crofilm and filmstat enlargements, as we un- 
derstand microfilm cameras have been greatly 
improved during the past few years. 

Arter the initial assembling of a union cata- 
log there are apt to be additional libraries 
wishing to be included. It is a simple proce- 
dure to incorporate their holdings by using 
some photocopy method. Odd bunches of cards 
come in from contributing libraries and it is 
sometimes necessary that these be returned 
promptly. By copying them photographically 
they can be rushed back by return mail. The 
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photoduplication of cards for other special 
collections in the bibliographic center can be 
done speedily and accurately. It is possible 
for the center to pull out cards for short bib- 
liographies (marking the place of withdrawal 
by inserts) and have them photographed 
rather than typed. 


Operation 


A bibliographic center is an agency set up 
for all kinds of cooperative library work. As 
yet, many people regard the center as little 
more than a huge union catalog constructed 
as a basis for interlibrary loans. Interlibrary 
loans are indeed important and they have 
done a great deal to equalize opportunity. 
The actual ownership of books is not impera- 
tive if these books can be made available to 
those who can profit by them. The chief 
function of librarianship is to organize know!l- 
edge and to encourage its use. Photography 
has become one of the chief aids in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

Our photographic service has done a great 
deal to supplement interlibrary loans. During 
the war we had frequent long-distance calls 
from engineers and research workers at the 
Hanford project requesting articles from 
journals and other publications. Usually 
these were copied by film or photostat and sent 
out by return mail so that our peaceful labora- 
tory had its small part in atomic warfare. 
The scientists and engineers preferred copies 
to the originals because they could thus keep 
the information as long as wished and did not 
have to send it back to some library at the 
end of a week or two. A collection of per- 
tinent materials was thus built up right at the 
factory. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor both the Navy 
and the Boeing Aircraft Company drew heav- 
ily on the University of Washington photo- 
graphic staff as to both time and knowledge. 
Our staff was used on stopgap microfilming 
and the training of personnel until these or- 
ganizations could secure technicians of their 
own. This service, supplied just as the bib- 
liographic center was being organized, greatly 
raised our prestige among the scientists of 
the region. The success of much of our work 
was due to the proximity of the photographic 
laboratory to the bibliographic center. One 
example may be cited: our department of 


fisheries and our hydraulics department were 
doing important research for the International 
Fisheries Commission. This was completed 
too late to persuade any commercial firm to 
make photographic copies of their charts to in- 
clude in the report which had to be submitted 
to a Congressional committee in Washington 
and to the Canadian Parliament. By doing a 
night-and-day job we were able to get out the 
work in time. The result of these reports 
was the appropriation of four million dollars 
for the building of fish ladders at Hell’s Gate 
in the Fraser River to save the important 
salmon industry. 

One of our orders was the duplication of 
Harvard’s Gray Herbarium Index, now for 
the most part out of print. By use of the 
Duophoto we made negatives of some 680,000 
cards. Positives will be prepared as soon as 
card stock can be secured. Most of the work 
is done for patrons within the limits of the 
Pacific Northwest, but we have occasional 
orders from various parts of the United 
States. For example, we furnished microfilm 
copies of early American periodicals for the 
University of Missouri Library to the extent 
of some $450. We have aided in completing 
a number of serials and reference books for 
libraries both within and without the Pacific 
Northwest. 

One of the most important projects of the 
Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center re- 
lates to a division of responsibility for library 
book resources. In this connection the uni- 
versity library is making a collection of micro 
film records for the Pacific Northwest. 
Except where copyright laws forbid, the films 
are available for other libraries at the cost of 
reproduction. The advantage of this ar- 
rangement is shown in the case of “Books 
Printed in English before 1600.” We have 
paid Edwards Brothers $500 per year for mi- 
crofilm copies of these publications. The 
higher educational institutions in the state of 
Oregon have decided not to subscribe to the 
series but instead to secure reels on inter- 
library loan through the center or film copies 
of the particular portions needed. Here is a 
tidy saving for Oregon amounting to date to 
$4500. The filming of certain newspapers 
published within the Pacific Northwest has 
often been requested. The new Recordak 
oscillating newspaper camera has just been 
installed, and it is our hope in the near future 
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to begin a cooperative plan of micro-filming 
newspapers for libraries of the P.N.B.C. 

In closing this informal paper, I wish only 
to express my belief that the proponents of 
new bibliographic centers should well consider 


the question of location. Our experience 


would indicate that it is of great importance 
to have close at hand and if possible within the 
same building as the bibliographic center up- 
to-date facilities for the use of photography. 
—Charles W. Smith, librarian, University of 
W ashington. 


Future Bibliographic Centers 


The major portion of this discussion will in- 
evitably be concerned with the regional union 
catalog rather than with the bibliographic 
center, not because the caption above is a mis- 
nomer, but because the union catalog is basic 
to the conception of a true bibliographic cen- 
ter. The union catalog can exist separately 
from a bibliographic center. Most of them 
do, in fact, but the bibliographic center, in the 
broad and important sense signified by those 
at Philadelphia, Denver, and Seattle, cannot 
exist without the regional union catalog. 

Definition of the word “region’ is not per- 
tinent to a discussion of union catalogs, for it 
may be a city, a county, a state, several 
states, or a combination of all or portions of 
any of these. But “regional union catalog” 
is a fairly restricted concept which implies 
that all of the cataloged holdings of all the 
libraries in the region are included in the 
catalog. “Cataloged holdings” is a loophole 
through which many library materials slip 
from the grasp of the union catalog, partly 
because of cataloging arrears, partly because 
of specialized materials which do not lend 
themselves to identification through a familiar 
and reasonably universal main entry. 

The regional union catalog—and the biblio- 
graphic center it supports—is here considered 
as an entity in itself, with no reference to 
other regional catalogs or to the National 
Union Catalog in Washington. The regional 
catalog, if it is to be the supremely effective 
instrument it can be, must look first to its own 
region for support, for guidance, and for op- 
portunities to develop the many useful and in- 
dispensable services it, and it alone, can per- 
form. 

Its usefulness as a tool for locating needed 
books within the region is obviously the man- 
ner in which it is most used and is the least 
important. Too much stress on location serv- 
ice leads to statements such as: 
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Except for local use, the writer cannot see 
the reason for union catalogs, outside of the 
Library of Congress, in the regions east of the 
Mississippi. An air-mail letter can reach the 
Library of Congress in twenty-four hours. We 
can obtain information as to the location of 
a book more satisfactorily from the National 
Union Catalog of the Library of Congress than 
from any other source. Why write a center in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, or even Phil- 
adelphia, when more information can be ob- 
tained from the Library of Congress than from 
any of these cities? For the benefit of libraries 
in the immediate neighborhood of Chicago, a 
union catalog at Chicago might be of assistance, 
although it would be expensive. For most 
librarians, the union catalog of the Library of 
Congress will be the final recourse no matter 
what other union catalogs may be set up.’ 


Pat and easy answers can readily be made. 
Books do not travel by airmail, for example, 
but the fundamental harm to the union cata- 
log idea lies in the fact that the remarks 
ignore the spirit of the regional concept, ignore 
the fact that the union catalog and the biblio- 
graphic center are primarily concerned with 
the development of library resources within 
their region, with making the region as self- 
sufficient in its book needs as possible—before 
appealing to the National Union Catalog and 
the libraries it represents for help. 

More important than its location service is 
the union catalog’s usefulness in showing the 
need for specialization agreements and in per- 
forming the necessary and time-consuming 
work involved in placing them into effect. 
Surveys of resources, conducted without the 
benefit of a union catalog, are useful only in 
outlining the broader, more obvious areas for 
possible specialization. Specific and continu- 
ing research in much narrower fields by the 
union catalog will reveal many smaller, 

1 Brown, Charles H. “Union Catalogs and Problems 


of Collecting.”” College and Research Libraries 6:417, 
September 1945, pt. 2. 
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though just as significant areas, where special- 
ization is important and necessary to the full 
and proper development of library resources 
in the region. 

Once the specialization agreements are in 
effect, the union catalog retains its usefulness 
in maintaining them. Librarians who have 
given up responsibility and perhaps important 
collections in certain fields to other librarians, 
will want to be sure that collections in those 
fields are being properly augmented, may want 
to suggest titles for purchase, or may even 
purchase them if the need seems urgent. 
Only through the union catalog can such 
maintenance be accomplished with the least 
amount of effort and with reasonable effective- 
ness. 

Even apart from specific specialization 
agreements, the union catalog may be used to 
prevent excessive and expensive duplication 
of library materials in its region. Library 
growth is becoming a serious problem, even 
if it is not proceeding as rapidly as Fremont 
Rider would have us believe. Greater selec- 
tivity in book selection will soon be forced 
on many librarians by their sheer inability to 
provide shelf space as fast as they are able to 
buy books. Such selectivity will be much 
easier to administer and justify if the librarian 
can easily and quickly determine that titles he 
is considering for purchase are already in the 
region and easily available to him. Librarians 
in regions blessed with union catalogs will one 
day consider the checking of book orders with 
the union catalog a necessary part of their 
order-searching routine. From there it is but 
a step to centralized acquisition and cen- 
tralized cataloging—ideas which are admit- 
tedly long on merit and short on effective 
execution. 


Discarding 


Libraries, being crowded for shelf space, 
face an ever-increasing problem of discarding 
books which are no longer needed. But ex- 
perience with storage libraries has shown that 
it is extremely difficult for the librarian to de- 
cide which books are little used, seldom used, 
or never used, and it is little wonder that he 
shrinks from discarding the “never-used” 
book which may be called for tomorrow. 
The regional union catalog can help him here, 
too. A routine check of all titles he con- 
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siders discarding with the union catalog will 
reveal those which are held by other li- 
braries in the region and may therefore be 
safely discarded. “Last copies in the region” 
may then be retained on the shelves or of- 
fered to other libraries in the region which 
may have greater need for them. 

Presently existing regional union catalogs 
which are reasonably capable of performing 
the services outlined above include those at 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Lin- 
coln, Montpelier, Nashville, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Salem, and Seattle. Those at 
Denver, Philadelphia, and Seattle have de- 
veloped their services to become bibliographic 
centers and are so known in name also. None 
of them have undertaken extensive and de- 
tailed study of their catalogs toward the 
discovery of likely areas of specialization 
within their regions. Such studies should be 
undertaken at once by all of the union cata- 
logs as a preliminary step to much more in- 
tensive development of library resources in the 
regions they serve. 

The specific location of other union catalogs 
to complete a pattern of regional union cata- 
logs covering the whole nation is not especially 
important. The pattern suggested in 1942? 
is as good or as bad as any other pattern 
which might be determined in the same a 
priori manner. Important consideration is the 
creation and development of regional union 
catalogs in places strategically located to serve 
the region from which they draw their sup- 
port. Important too is full regional realiza- 
tion of the need for the union catalog and of 
the many services it can render in developing 
library resources, especially in areas less well- 
supplied with books than the northeast quad- 
rant of the United States. Southern Califor- 
nia, where Willis H. Kerr would “rational- 
ize” the library resources of the region,° is a 
good example, but he would be the first to 
insist that the fully-fledged bibliographic cen- 
ter he envisages would be a much more 
positive force than the apt phrase “rationaliz- 
ing our library resources” suggests. 

But large centers of book resources need 
the union catalog and bibliographic center as 


well. Librarians of Boston, New York, and 

*? Downs, Robert B. Union Catalogs in the United 
States. Chicago, American Library Association, 1942, 
Pp. 9 


7-125. 
*“Regional Library Resources of Southern Cali- 
fornia.” Library Journal 70:208-10, Mar. 1, 1945. 
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Chicago could develop intelligent and eco- 
nomical acquisition policies much more easily 
if a regional union catalog were at hand for 
the checking of duplication in the region. And 
it is these libraries which are most greatly 
pressed for storage space and could use the 
union catalog most successfully as a guide to 
the proper discarding of titles duplicated in 
the region. 


Catalog for Discarding 


A union catalog useful for intelligent dis- 
carding is even now being developed in Boston 
as a subsidiary activity of the New England 
Deposit Library. A catalog is being main- 
tained in the deposit library of the books 
which have been sent to it by the several co- 
operating libraries. Arrangement is by main 
entry, which brings together cards for the 
same books from different libraries. It is 
planned to work out an arrangement whereby 
the best copy of each title duplicated in the 
deposit library would be retained on special 
shelving at the deposit library on a rent-free 


basis, while all other copies would be returned 
to the owning libraries for disposition. Each 
library could then discard its copy of all such 
titles with the assurance that a copy is avail- 
able in the region, should the need for it arise. 

The ample supply of cheap labor which 
made possible the union catalogs we now have 
is not apt to be available again. Without it, 
the cost of creating new regional union cata- 
logs may well be considered too much to pay 
for a whistle which no one has yet had the 
courage to blow at its loudest. But mechani- 
cal aids, particularly electronic facsimile du- 
plication, may soon be expected which will 
decimate the cost of compiling a union cata- 
log. When that occurs, libraries and regions 
wishing to rationalize their resources, their 
acquisition, cataloging, and storage problems 
need no longer be deterred by considerations 
of cost. The time will come when it will be 
much more costly, regionally, not to have a 
regional union catalog —LeRoy Charles Mer- 
ritt, associate professor, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California. 


A Union Catalog-Bibliographic Center for California 


It may be said with confidence that the pros- 
pects for some effective form of union catalog- 
bibliographic center in California, both north 
and south, together or separately, are better 
than at any time in the past. The important 
service to be rendered, something of the mag- 
nitude of the job, and possibly first steps are 
now pretty well appreciated in all parts of the 
“Golden State,” certainly by the academic and 
research libraries and institutions. 

The agitation and discussion began nine 
years ago (1937) in the Southern California 
Conference of College and University Li- 
braries and in the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia Library Association (ten counties in 
the Los Angeles area). The net result was 
inability to recommend a procedure for organ- 
ization or support of a union catalog in the 
Los Angeles area. A bibliographic center was 
only dimly visioned. The committee disbanded 
in 1939. 

However, in 1940, independent of the li- 
brary group, the then Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the Pacific Southwest 
(now the Western College Association, com- 
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prising the whole of California and parts of 
Arizona and Nevada) authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee on union library 
catalog; the academic and research people in 
the region refused to believe a union catalog 
was beyond realization. The committee was 
composed of representative librarians and 
faculty members of several southern Califor- 
nia institutions, including the Huntington and 
the Los Angeles public libraries, both of which 
are associated members of the Western Col- 
lege Association—so sensibly do we interpret 
educational forces in California! The war 
came on, and members of the committee be- 
came immersed in the duties of the times, but 
had a meeting or two, conducted considerable 
correspondence, reported to the executive 
committee and the open meetings of the West- 
ern College Association, and kept the idea 
alive. During one of these years, the presi- 
dent of the University of California became 
president of the Western College Association 
and took a definite stand in support of the 
purpose of the committee to achieve a survey 
of resources and some form of bibliographic 
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center for both northern and southern Cali- 
fornia. Another year, the president of Mills 
College (in the San _ Francisco-Oakland 
area) became president of the Western Col- 
lege Association and came out strongly for a 
union catalog, particularly in the Bay Area. 

In October 1944, at the Los Angeles meet- 
ing of the California Library Association, a 
morning general session was devoted to pa- 
pers on the library resources of northern and 
southern California, to specialization agree- 
ments, to microphotography, union catalog 
methods, exchange of duplicates, interlibrary 
lending, and such-like bibliographic center 
ideas. A resolution was passed by the C.L.A. 
authorizing the appointment of a state com- 
mittee on bibliographic planning. However, 
this committee was not appvinted, in the 
thought that the C.L.A. Committee on Li- 
brary Co-operation might accomplish part or 
all of the planning purpose and might get 
started on the project itself. Meanwhile sub- 
committees, north and south, of the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation were appointed to push 
the regional possibilities. The Western Col- 
lege Association Committee on Union Catalog 


was continued, with membership now 
statewide. The C.L.A. Committee on Co- 
operation, in cooperation with the Special 


Libraries Association group in the Los An- 
geles area, conducted a panel discussion in 
January 1946 on union catalog and/or bibli- 
ographic centers. It was apparent that there 
is still some inertia or failure to realize the 
vast potentialities at stake. ' 

It began to be suggested, and the sugges- 
tion met with consideration and some favor, 
that the libraries of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and of the University of 
California at Los Angeles might take on the 
operation of the California equivalent of 
bibliographic center service. It is realized 
that a union catalog of the eight million vol- 
umes in the Los Angeles area, on the tradi- 
tional lines, might three hundred 
thousand to produce; and that a union cata- 
log of the five million volumes in the Bay Area 
might cost another hundred thousand 
dollars. Such sums do not grow on bushes, 
even in California! The thought is that by 
the expansion of the two university library 
reference services to include the exploita- 
tion of regional resources, by the use of re- 
gional union lists and existing union catalogs 


cost 


two 
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and such means as Teletype communication, 
we may begin to lift ourselves by our own 
bootstraps! The university libraries are at 
least considering this possibility in the plan- 
ning of their services and budgets. Another 
suggestion for immediate action was the cir- 
culation of the book-form Library of Con- 
gress catalog, a volume at a time, among the 
larger libraries, to be checked in the margins, 
thus to provide in due time a union checklist. 
Obviously, there are difficulties and inade- 
quacies in this scheme. The point is that we 
are considering all means, like Paul, trusting 
that by some means we may be saved. 


The Way To Begin 


Meanwhile, as further bootstrap-lifting, the 
suggestion is made that the way to begin is 
to begin: that at relatively very small expense 
(perhaps about forty thousand dollars, paid 
pro rata by sixteen college, university, and in- 
stitutional libraries, the Los Angeles Public 
Library, and the state library union catalog at 
Sacramento), card catalogs may be micro- 
filmed and deposited at a central service point, 
and some use, even though cumbersome, be 
developed. An alternative would be to micro- 
film the shelflists, for a possible subject ap- 
proach. Another possibility here is to reduce 
these microfilm catalogs to microcards, about 
one hundred cards on the back of each 3 x 5 
card, so that, for example, you might have, in 
four or five card trays, the whole author 
catalog of the University of California Li- 
brary. By bringing together the respective 
alphabetic sections of all these microprint 
cards, one might have a cumbersome, but 
better than none-at-all, quick view of re- 
sources. 

It is realized that these may be imprac- 
tical or naive suggestions, but they are men- 
tioned to show the determination that exists 
to begin by beginning to do something about 
it, to find out how and what as we go along. 
We are fully expecting some of the startling 
new possibilities of photography or electronics 
or mechanization to help us on our way. It 
may be said that the two University of Cali- 
fornia libraries are planning to exchange 
microfilm catalogs as soon as their microfilm 
facilities can be enlarged a bit. At least one 
other library is considering the microfilming of 
its catalog for exchange in the region. 
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A step for which definite plans are now un- 
der way is a survey of the library resources of 
California in book form. The permanent 
utility of such a volume is doubted in some 
quarters, but it is believed that the reflex in- 
fluence of making a cooperative survey and 
of discussing and applying its meaning when 
made, is worth the cost of effort and time and 
money involved. The survey of the book re- 
sources of the eight branches of the Uni- 
versity of California, now nearly completed, 
may be a part or a supplement of the all- 
California survey. 

Meanwhile, the continuing interest of the 
Western Association deserves an- 
other It is becoming the western 


College 
mention. 


affiliate of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and a joint committee, of which the 
writer is a member, is to consider a library 
program. That may have distinct possibilities. 
In all this agitation and education, the un- 
failing courtesy and help of the bibliographic 
centers and union catalogs at Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Denver, and Seattle are cordially 
recognized. The writer and others have 
made repeated visits since 1936, always with 
profit and stimulation. 

In sum, we have faith that we shall suc- 
ceed, and we have reasonable assurance that 
our faith is “the evidence of things hoped for, 
the substance of things not seen.”—Wiillis H. 
Kerr, librarian, Claremont Colleges. 


Subject Approach to the Union Catalog 


In this paper an effort is made to cull from 
the many articles on union catalogs the state- 
ments that relate to a subject approach; that 
is, the possibility of giving service to research 
workers who wish information by subject 
even though the union catalog is an author list 
only. 

Arthur B. Berthold was among the first 
writers to be concerned with this problem. 
In 1939 in an article’ on “Increasing the Ref- 
erence Value of the Union Catalog,” he said: 
When the general advantages of a subject ap- 
proach are considered, it may appear strange 


at first that, with a few exceptions, whenever 
a union catalog is contemplated, the subject 
approach is usually abandoned. There are 

very grave practical reasons for this. ... 
Ihe subject matter of a book permits of endless 
variety of points of view and interpretation. 


... Compilers of union catalogs, seeking for the 
least variable elements of the book, have gen- 
erally decided in favor of the author. 


Mr. Berthold then 
means for a subject approach which, in sum- 
mary, are: the segregation of certain types 
of entries into separate alphabets, keeping a 
large file of subject bibliographies and check- 
ing them against the author file for locations, 
having information on special collections and 
reference resources kept in a systematic man- 
ner; also keeping on file reports of the con- 
tents and services of all other union catalogs. 


suggested ways and 


1 Catalogers and Classifiers’ Yearbook, no. 8, 1939, 


P. 35-35. 
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In 1940 Mr. Berthold mentioned? subject 

union catalogs but qualified the term by say- 
ing: 
Subject union catalogs such as we have are so 
in name only in actuality they provide 
scarcely any subject approach to the cards in 
their files. The fact that they are compiled 
along very broad aspects of human knowledge 
reproduced in books hardly qualifies them as 
subject union catalogs. For instance, a union 
catalog of medical books is perhaps more cor- 
rectly described as a select union catalog of 
books which have both direct and partial bear- 
ing on medical subjects .... The desired sub- 
ject approach may be provided for by the sys- 
tematic collection of subject bibliographies, the 
preparation of classed indexes by utilizing dupli- 
cate cards; and by the indexing of special col- 
lections, sources of information, specialists in 
various fields, etc. 


In 1941 Mr. Berthold said :* 


Perhaps we may say the most important step 
toward a true bibliographical center is the ade- 
quate provision for a subject approach to the 
existing resource. ... The true subject union 
catalog does not yet exist. When it comes, it 
should be a file as inclusive as a regional union 
catalog and it should be either arranged under 
subject headings or in classified order. Most 
important of all, it should take the form of a 
subject index to the already existing regional 
union catalogs. In the meantime the subject 


2“The Union Catalog Idea.” In The Acquisition and 
Cataloging of Books, ed. by William M. Randall. Chi 
cago, 1940, Pp. 251-§2. 

*“Some Aspects of the Union Catalog Situations.” 
Special Libraries 32:48-50, February 1941. 
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approach is being developed by some of the 
regional union catalogs. Some of them have 
maintained supplementary files for certain types 
of literature, such as bibliographies, periodicals, 
genealogical material, local history, imprints, 
and so forth. Others have undertaken to collect 
printed subject lists and bibliographies by means 
of which a subject field may be inventoried. 
Still others have made intensive studies of spe- 
cial collections and information files in their 
respective libraries and have recorded this in- 
formation in a systematic manner.. At least one 
union catalog is experimenting with the com- 
pilation of a classified index to its main author 
file which, if successful, may present the best 
answer to the whole problem of subject ap- 
proach. 


In 1942 Mr. Berthold was again saying :* 


One of the first concerns of the bibliographical 
center as contrasted to the union catalog proper 
is to find ways and means of providing 

a subject approach.... Philadelphia began an 
experiment in this direction, but decided to 
abandon it. 


The National Union Catalog in the Li- 
brary of Congress does not at present offer 
any service from the subject angle, but the 
possibility of a future development is being 
kept in mind. In storage are duplicate cards 
from the New York Public Library and the 
universities of Chicago, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan, held for possible use in a subject catalog. 
Experiments are being made with punch cards 
to be used to develop either a subject or 
classified catalog. Mr. Schwegmann dreams 
of an international classified catalog based on 
a universal classification—thus avoiding lan- 
guage difficulties in subject headings—with 
duplicate records for research workers made 
by photo-electric facsimile reproduction, but 
funds to develop such a project would have 
to be enormous. 

During the war years apparently little ad- 
vance was made anywhere in the development 
of subject facilities. Probably curtailment of 
funds and depletion of union catalog staffs 
made it difficult to maintain even the most es- 
sential work. As it is again possible to think 
of improving services, careful consideration 


* Union Catalogs in the Unsted States, ed. by Robert 
B. Downs. Chicago, A.L.A., p. 313-14. 
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should be given to choosing the best methods 
of development. Union catalogs now face 
much the same dilemma as did the librarians 
of some fifty years ago when they were debat- 
ing the relative usefulness of bibliographies 
and subject catalogs. To this question, 
J. C. M. Hanson of the Library of Congress 
replied :° 


My conclusion . . . would be that while a sub- 
ject catalog might possibly be dispensed with 
by a specialist who is thoroughly familiar with 
his subject, it will nevertheless prove also to 
him a convenience and an economy of sufficient 
value to justify its compilation. To the ordin- 
ary user of the library who cannot lay claim 
to special knowledge, and to the specialist when 
his investigations carry him into fields which 
are not strictly within his particular domain, 
it is a prime necessity. 


Mr. Swank shows that more recently the 
value of bibliographies has been extolled and 
says :® 


The question arose then, whether the union 
author catalog—in fact, the whole movement 
toward the integration and co-ordination of 
library services and resources—should be im- 
plemented by developing entirely new union sub- 
ject catalogs analogous to the present library 
catalog or by developing further the field of sub- 
ject bibliography. Both sides of this far-reach- 
ing question—the implications of which do not 
yet seem to be fully realized—have had their 
champions in recent years. The crux of the 
whole controversy can be stated briefly: which 
kind of bibliographical organization reveals 
most conveniently and economically the ma- 
terials needed by the reader on particular sub- 
jects? The answer to this question involves a 
variety of factors: the degree of completeness or 
selectivity required, generality and modernity 
of the classifications used, the amount of analysis 
undertaken, and many others. . . . When . 

a [general] solution is found, it will doubtless 
be a compromise; there are jobs enough for sub- 
ject catalogs, classifications, and bibliographies 
—all three—in the complex libraries of this 
day. 


Clara Beetle, Descriptive Cataloging Division, 
Library of Congress. 


5“Subject Catalogs or Bibliographies for Large Li- 
braries?” Library Journal 29:472-74, September 1904 

* “Subject Catalogs, Classifications, or Bibliographies?” 
Library Quarterly 14:316-32, October 1044. 























Summary 


The four papers dealing with regional 
library centers tomorrow have two major 
points in common: (1) the importance of 
duplication processes and machines and (2) 
the desirability of developing subject ap- 
proaches to union catalogs. 

The importance of a photocopying service 
in a bibliographic center is the theme of the 
Smith paper, which emphasizes the essential 
role of photocopying in setting up a union 
catalog, in incorporating new holdings, and 
in supplementing interlibrary loan services. 
Merritt believes that mechanical aids, par- 
ticularly electronic facsimile duplication, 
may soon be available to decimate the costs 
of creating new regional catalogs. The 
new possibilities of photography or elec- 
tronics or mechanization are mentioned by 
Kerr as being essential to the development 
of the California union catalog and biblio- 
graphic center. Experiments are being 
made with punch cards to develop a sub- 
ject or classified catalog based upon the 
present National Union Catalog in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The desirability and general advantages 
of the subject approach to union catalogs 
have received considerable attention in li- 
brary literature, and Miss Beetle summar- 
izes some of the problems which have been 


presented in this connection. Merritt’s 
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opinion is that the usefulness of the regional 
union catalog as a tool for locating needed 
books is of minor importance. The primary 
concern is the development of library re- 
sources within the region and making the 
region as self-sufficient in its book needs as 
possible. The importance of the union cata- 
log’s usefulness in showing the need for 
specialization agreements is stressed by Mer- 
ritt, but since specialization agreements are 
by nature primarily based upon subject 
fields the usefulness of the union catalog is 
limited by the fact that it has ordinarily 
been set up as an author catalog. None of 
the existing regional union catalogs have 
undertaken extensive and detailed study of 
their catalogs in connection with the de- 
termination of likely areas of specialization 
within their regions. Such studies of the 
catalog might well be made. 

The future of the development of regional 
library centers seems to hinge upon the suc- 
cess with which photographic reproduction 
can be adapted and applied to the services 
of such centers and to the solution of the 
problem of bibliographical organization 
which will reveal most conveniently and 
economically the materials on particular 
subjects represented in the union catalog.— 
Eugene H. Wilson, director of libraries, 


University of Colorado. 
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By ROLLAND E. STEVENS 


The Reference Survey as an 
Administrative Tool 


A MORE and more attention is paid to 
the university library survey and to the 
pressing need for uniform statistics among 
libraries, it would seem that the problem of 
evaluating reference service would come in 
for its share of the discussion. As a matter 
of fact, however, there has been little treat- 
ment of this phase of evaluation in the li- 
brary literature published during the last 
three years. The general note of dis- 
couragement on which earlier discussions 
of this problem have almost invariably ended 
may account in large part for the apparent 
lack of interest in it in recent years. 

Various methods of measuring the effect- 
iveness of reference service have been pro- 
posed, practiced, described, criticized, and 
abandoned. Stone’ lists ten methods that 
have been employed, none of which is wholly 
satisfactory. Hutchins,? in a few para- 
graphs under the heading “Inadequacy in 
Statistics Gathered,” surveys previous at- 
tempts to evaluate reference service. Mc- 
Diarmid*® describes various methods that 
have been used, pointing out the limitations 
of each. (Guerrier* qualifies the use of a 
time-unit in measuring reference service, 
listing several factors that may make such 
a unit variable. Hutchins and Stone are 
also critical of the time-unit. Henry® points 

*Stone, E. O. “Methods of Evaluating Reference 
Service.” Library Journal 67:206-98, April 1042 

* Hutchins, Margaret. Introduction to Reference 
Work. Chicago, American Library Association, 1944, 
” s'McDiarmid, E.W. The Library Swrvey, Problems 
and Methods. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1940, p. 138-41. 

* Guerrier, E. “The Measurement of Reference Serv 
ice.” Library Journal 61:529-31, July 1936. 


5 Henry, Edward A. “Judging Reference Service.” 
Library Journal 64:358-s0, May 1, 1939. 
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out an internal contradiction in the phrase, 
“measurement of quality of service.’ Rider® 
questions the possibility of finding a criterion 
of reference work. 

However, in a survey of the literature of 
the evaluation of reference service, two 
facts stand out. In the first place, nearly 
every study of this kind that has been re- 
ported has been made in a public library 
and has had as its purpose the justification 
of the reference department to the com- 
munity by which it is supported.’ Secondly, 
criticism of the adequacy of current methods 
of measuring reference work has been uni- 
formly directed at their inability to measure 
the value of this service to the community 
or to measure the amount of this service for 
purposes of comparison between institutions. 

The point to be made is this: the fact that 
these methods have been used without suc- 
cess in previous studies by no means invali- 
dates their use in other studies having dif- 
ferent purposes. The current trend in the 
literature of this type of measurement seems 
to indicate a renewed faith in the adequacy 
of statistical measurement of reference serv- 
ice, where the goal of the survey is to 
answer specific questions about the reference 
department for administrative purposes or to 
study further certain aspects of reference 
work in general rather than to justify this 
service to the community or to the support- 
ing body. In support of this observation, 

* Rider, Fremont. “Library Cost Accounting.” Li 
brary Quarterly 6:331-81, October 1936. 
* Hutchins, op. cit., p. 198; Guerrier, E. “Measure 


ment of Reference Service in a Branch Library.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 29:632-37, September 1075. 























the recent studies of Cole,* Erlandson,’ and 
Christ’® are cited. Each of these has as 
its end the study of one or more features 
of reference service, either in its general 
nature or from the point of view of specific 
administrative problems arising in a par- 
ticular library. For such purposes, refer- 
ence service can be measured adequately. 
However, as McDiarmid has pointed out,"’ 
the method and techniques to be used must 
be determined in each instance by the spe- 
cific problem. 

The study reported in the following pages 
was planned by the writer from an adminis- 
trative point of view, following his appoint- 
ment as head of the reference department 
at the University of Rochester. The re- 
sults of the survey were intended, in gen- 
eral, to serve as guides of administrative 
policy: to indicate the extent and variety 
of the use of the reference service, the 
adequacy of the library’s resources for refer- 
ence work, possible improvement of meth- 
ods, and lines of future development. 
Specifically, it was hoped that the survey 
would provide answers to the following 


questions : 


(1) What classes of users receive the bene- 
fit of reference service, and to what degree? 

(2) What books and materials are most 
used in reference work? 

(3) What are the most frequent causes of 
failures in the reference service? 

(4) What classes of inquirers are most fre- 
quently confronted by failures in the reference 
service caused by the lack of adequate sources ? 

(5) What are the relative amounts of time 
being spent, at present, on the various duties 
performed by the department? 

(6) In what fields is the reference collec- 
tion weak? 


®Cole, D. E. “Some Characteristics of Reference 
Work.” College and Research Libraries 7:45-51, Janu 
ary 1946. 

* Erlandson, Ruth M. “An Analysis of the Work of 
the Information Desk at the University of Illinois 
Library.” College and Research Libraries 5:36-43, 
December 10943. 

” Christ, Robert W. “‘Recording Reference Service.” 
College and Research Libraries 8:23-27, January 1947. 

M Op. cit., Pp. 140-41, 144. 
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It should be noted that these questions apply 
only to a particular reference department, 
in which the study was made. No attempt 
is made here to outline, as a result of this 
study, administrative policies for reference 
departments in general. However, the gen- 
eral method used has a universal range, being 
applicable to any department in which ad- 
ministrative problems arise. 


Three-Part Survey 


In order to find adequate answers to 
these questions, the survey was planned in 
three parts. These were: (1) a record of 
requests for information, (2) a record, dur- 
ing sample weeks of the year, of the time 
spent by each member of the staff on various 
duties, and (3) a check of library holdings 
against Mudge’s Guide and against the 
three supplements covering the period 1935- 
43. The methods used in each of these 
parts will first be described in some detail. 
Following this will be given a very brief 
account of the specific results obtained. 
Finally, a criticism will be given of the 
methods used and some general suggestions 
for further studies of reference service. 

Before 1946 only a daily count of refer- 
ence questions was kept, plus a fuller state- 
ment for future reference of some of the 
more difficult questions, including the 
sources in which information was found. 
Since the beginning of the survey (in July 
1946), a regular form for recording refer- 
ence questions has been used. Questions 
that can be answered immediately, either 
from the reference worker’s knowledge of 
the library or with the aid of a ready refer- 
ence book, are not recorded. Questions re- 
quiring any search are recorded on cards, 
giving the following data: 

(1) Short subject heading 

(2) Date 

(3) Name and position of the inquirer 

(4) Manner of receiving the request: 
phone, mail, personal 
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(5) Statement of question as received 

(6) Sources consulted 

(7) Time spent 

(8) Remarks: inaccuracy of original in- 
formation or of statement of question, reason 
for not finding, difficulty in finding, etc. 


For questions not answered or only partially 
answered, a red line is drawn across the 
upper right-hand corner of the card. 
Several objections to this method of re- 
cording questions may be anticipated here. 
For the immediate purposes of the survey, 
as well as for long-range measures of refer- 
ence work, it is unnecessary to count “fact” 
type questions. It will be shown that ques- 
tions of this group take only a small 
fraction of staff time and, from an adminis- 
Fur- 
thermore, there is no need’ of keeping a 


trative point of view, are negligible. 


record of the source in which this informa- 
tion is found for answering similar questions 
in the future, since it can always be located 
readily. 

It may be objected further that the data 
included on the record for each question are 
more than the purposes of the administra- 
tive survey, listed above, would require. 
For example, the short subject heading and 
the date of request are not needed for 
answering the questions posed in the survey. 
But by the addition of these items, the 
record cards may be filed for convenient 
location of the information for a similar 
request. This use of the records has been 
made repeatedly. 


Time Study 


In order to supplement the information 
anticipated from an analysis of the records 
of reference questions, a time study was 
planned as the second part of the survey. 
This was to be a tabulation of the amounts 
of time devoted to various duties regularly 
performed by the department. The record- 
ing form used for this tabulation is a sheet 
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ruled into vertical columns. In the left- 
hand column is entered the date. Each of 
the other columns is designated by one of 
the principle duties. In keeping the record 
it is necessary only that the staff member 
fill in the date and the number of minutes 
devoted to each duty in its proper column. 
Duties other than those for which columns 
are provided are entered in a final column 
headed “Miscellaneous,” which is wide 
enough to permit a description of the duty. 
An instruction sheet, giving a detailed out- 
line of the specific operations to be entered 
in each column, accompanies the form. 
Since it was deemed impracticable to keep 
the record daily throughout the year, four 
sample (not consecutive) weeks, each cover- 
ing a different part of the month and of 
the school term, were selected. Analyses 
of these records, as well as those for refer- 
ence questions, is described below. It is 
hoped that these records of time may later 
serve other purposes than that of the survey, 
such as providing data for position classifi- 
cation in the department. 

The third part of the study was to ascer- 
tain the adequacy of the library’s collections 
for reference work. The raw data for this 
part had previously been obtained by check- 
ing Mudge’s Guide and its supplements 
against the library card catalog. Conse- 
quently, it was necessary only to assemble 
these data, compare, and interpret them. 

Analysis of recorded reference questions 
was made in various ways. The data were 
records of 127 reference questions involving 
some search for information. These ques- 
tions had been collected over a period of 
seven months and represented an aggregate 
of time spent amounting to nearly one hun- 
dred hours. In the first analysis, the ques- 
tions were sorted according to class of in- 
quirer, as enumerated below: 


(1) Faculty 
(2) Administrative officers 
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(3) Students 

(4) Other departments of the library 

(5) Local firms 

(6) Individuals not directly connected with 
the university 

(7) Other: municipal officers, institutions, 
etc. 


For each class, the number of questions 
asked, the percentage of the total number 
of questions, the time spent in finding the 
desired information, and the percentage of 
total time spent, were listed in tabular form. 
This same information was given in sum- 
mary form, combining groups 1 to 4 (those 
associated directly with the university), and 
groups § to 7 (those not directly associated 
with the university). This table provided 
at a glance the answer to the first question 
for which the survey was planned: “What 
classes of users receive the benefit of refer- 
ence service, and to what degree?” 

The 127 reference questions were now 
re-examined, and the sources used in locat- 
ing the information were tabulated accord- 
ing to L.C. This table 
provided the answer to the second question 


classification. 


of the survey: “What books and materials 
are most used in reference work ?” 


Questions Not Fully Answered 


Those questions that had not been fully 
answered were grouped according to the 
following four sources of difficulty: 


(1) Questions based on inaccurate informa- 
tion—unanswerable 

(2) Information probably not published 

(3) Not thoroughly searched 

(4) Sources of information not in the li- 
brary (if published). 


The relative numbers of unanswered ques- 
tions in each group supplied a direct answer 
to the third question: “What are the most 
frequent causes of failure in the reference 
The “What 


service?” related question, 
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classes of inquirers are most frequently con- 
fronted by failures in the reference service 
caused by the lack of adequate sources?” was 
also directly answered by dividing this group 
of unanswered questions according to the 
class of inquirer. In addition to the full 
answers furnished to the first four questions, 
a partial answer was found also to the sixth 
question, “In what fields is the reference 
collection weak?’ This was obtained by 
classifying according to subject and counting 
those sources (not in the library) in which 
the information asked for in the fourth 
group of unanswered questions may have 
been located. Although the weak points of 
the collection were directly indicated in this 
way, the evidence was too scanty to be ac- 
cepted as final. 

Thus, by means of these various analyses 
of the recorded reference questions, answers, 
or at least partial answers, have been sup- 
plied to all the questions originally posed, 
except: “What are the relative amounts of 
time being spent on the various duties per- 
formed by the department?” For an answer 
to this question it is necessary to turn to the 
time study described above. In analyzing 
this study, a table was made, giving the total 
time spent on each study and the percentage 
of that time to the whole time of the sample 
period. For greater ease of comprehension, 
duties were grouped by their nature (ad- 
ministrative, reference, clerical, etc.) and 
totals were given for the various groups. 

A similar table was made to show the 
strength of the reference collection on the 
basis of the titles listed in Mudge and its 
three supplements. This table listed various 
subject divisions and gave for each subject 
the number of titles in Mudge and its sup- 
plements, the number of those titles in the 
reference collection, and the percentage of 
holdings. A summary table, giving the same 
information for broad subjects, was also 


made. The same information was also bar- 
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By this 


means, more detailed information was sup- 


graphed for easier comprehension. 


plied in answer to the question, “In what 


fields is the reference collection weak?” 
The evidence of unanswered questions was 


confirmed by this information 


Specific Answers 


The specific answers obtained by the sur- 
vey are probably of little interest to li- 
brarians in other universities. A few brief 
paragraphs will suffice, therefore, to des- 
cribe in general terms the picture of the 
reference service afforded by the survey and 
the nature of the policies deduced from 
it. ‘The reference collection was found to 
be well fitted to the demands made on it, 
particularly the demands made by those 
users whom it is the library’s primary func- 
tion to serve. ‘This was ascertained by a 
comparison of the subject classes of sources 
used in answering reference questions with 
the classes in which the library has a large 
proportion of the titles listed in Mudge. 
Further corroboration was found in the fact 
that, of the questions not fully answered be- 
cause of the lack of needed sources in the col- 
lection, 94 per cent were questions originat- 
ing off-campus. Policies for future growth 
will be of two sorts: Current publications 
will be selected with equal emphases on all 
fields in which the users of the library have 
shown interest. On the other hand, want 
lists are being compiled of older, important 
publications which may be acquired in the 
secondhand market. ‘These lists are being 
compiled first for those subjects in which the 
collection has been shown to be weakest and 
for which there has been the greatest de- 
mand. 

Second, the survey showed that more than 
a third of the recorded reference questions 
were asked by Rochester firms, municipal 
officers, libraries, associations, and individu- 


als having no direct connection at present 
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with the university. It has long been the 
policy of the university to serve these groups 
insofar as that service does not conflict with 
the university’s primary aims. It would 
seem desirable to support this spirit of co- 
operation by continued aid to the com- 
munity, as long as it can be carried out 
without curtailing service given to students 
and faculty. 

Touching the staft of the department, the 
survey showed a satisfactory balance of 
professional and nonprofessional duties be- 
ing performed. It also pointed up the 
unduly large proportion of time being spent 
on one duty that is not ordinarily con- 
sidered a function of the university library, 
the compilation of a weekly —_iendar of 
events. It is interesting to nc _ in passing 
the relative amounts of time spent in answer- 
ing questions of the “search” type (those 
recorded for the survey) and questions of 
the “information” type (not recorded). Of 
the total time spent during the sample 
period in answering questions of both types, 
88 per cent was accounted for by the former 
type while only 12 per cent was spent in 
answering “information” type questions. 
This figure accounts only for those reference 
questions that reach the reference depart- 
ment and does not represent the total num- 
ber of questions serviced by the library. 
Thus, it is affected by the relative positions 
of the circulation department, the refer- 
ence department, and the card catalog, and 
Nevertheless, for the ad- 


which the 


by other factors. 
ministrative purposes survey 
was intended to fulfill, these figures are 
adequate in indicating the actual nature of 
the work performed by the reference de- 
partment. The significance of this propor- 
tion is that, from an administrative point of 
view, the search type question should be 
heavily weighted, or considered alone with- 
out reference to the “information” type 


question. 
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Conclusion 

In these concluding paragraphs, I offer 
criticism of some features of the method 
described above and some recommendations 
for future studies of reference work. Much 
has been said in criticism of the use of the 
time unit in measuring reference service. 
Admittedly, this unit is inadequate when it 
is the 
reader that is being measured. 


reference service to the 
The time 
spent in finding the answer to a question 


value of 


has no relation to the value of that informa- 
tion to the inquirer. It is also obvious that 
the time unit is of little value in attempts 
to measure the efficiency of the reference 
The 


that affect the amount of time necessary to 


department. many variable factors 
locate requested information detract from 
its reliability as a device for measuring the 
efficiency of an individual staff member or 
But to the 


librarian who is planning the work of his 


of the department as a whole. 


department, a consideration of the amount 
of time spent on the various kinds of work 
and in serving various groups, is of impor- 
tance. With this information, he may cur- 
tail certain phases of the work that do not 
justify the time that is being spent or find 
some other means of continuing the work 
with the expenditure of less time. Used in 
this connection, the time unit affords an 
objective criterion to correct or support a 
previous intuition. 

It is recognized, of course, that additional, 
or different, information than that included 
in this study may be recorded, suitable to 
the particular aim. Additional analyses may 
be made even with the data of this study: 
for example, the analysis of subject classes 
of materials needed for the demands of the 
various groups of readers or a classification 
of the questions asked by the various 
It goes without saying that the 
determining factor in selecting the data to 


groups. 
be recorded must always be the need by 
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which the survey was called forth. Studies 
have been made in which readers’ questions 
were classified and counted. In an adminis- 
trative study, this information has little or 
The 


needs to know, not what questions are being 


no value, as_ such. administrator 
asked, but what materials and resources are 
needed for 


Thus, in the study described above, not the 


answering these questions. 
questions asked, but the reference materials 
used, were classified and counted. 

In the time record kept by each member 
of the department, a direct attempt was 
made to learn how reference time is being 
employed. The form used for recording 
time was designed in such a way as to take 
the least possible time and effort to fill 
in. An average of about two minutes per 


How- 


ever, the composition of this form presup- 


day was required to keep this record. 


poses an accurate knowledge of each and 
all of the duties being performed and their 
relative importance. The column headed 
should not be a catch-all 
for duties not provided for in other columns. 


“Miscellaneous” 


The instruction sheet accompanying the 
form should tell what duties are to be 
entered under “Miscellaneous,” as well as 
those to be entered in other columns. If 
the work is not thus well defined, it would 
be preferable to use a simpler form, con- 
sisting of only two columns: on the left a 
narrow column for the number of minutes 
spent on any single operation, and on the 
right a wide column in which a brief des- 
cription of the operation may be written. 
This is, of course, a more time-consuming 
record to keep, but under analysis it gives 
a more accurate picture of the work per- 
formed. It does not impose a form upon 
the description of duties. 

This time record was kept by each mem- 
ber of the reference department for a 
sample period of four weeks ranging over a 


period of sixteen weeks. Percentages of 
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total time spent at each duty were computed 
for each of the four weeks. They were 
also computed for the whole sample. The 
average deviations, when computed for each 
group of related duties, were too high 
(ranging up to 9.1, or 24 per cent) to as- 
sure reliability to the averages given. It is 
doubtful that a larger sample would give 
The solution seems to be to 
rather than a 


better results. 

report a range of values 
single value for each duty. Though un- 
reliable for close predictions, the results of 
this study are still valuable, nevertheless, for 
planning the work of the reference depart- 


ment. 


A Special Bibliography 


A final word of caution pertains to the 
practice of evaluating the collection by the 
method of checking against a general bibli- 
ography. Mudge’s Guide was used for this 
purpose in the study described above, be- 


United Nations Documents 


TI THE SPRING of 1946 arrangements 
were made with the American Library 
Association for twenty-five leading univer- 
sity and public libraries to function as de- 
positories for United Nations documents. 
Accordingly, the United States delegation 
to the United Nations has been sending the 
mimeographed documents of the United 
Nations and the American delegation to 


Each 


library also receives on subscription the com- 


these libraries several times a week. 


plete printed documentation on the United 
Nations. 

Each of these depository libraries has 
agreed to service this collection in such a 
way that leaders of organizations, writers, 
lecturers, and scholars could use the ma- 


cause the needed data were ready-made. As 
in many reference departments, this bibli- 
ography had already been checked for li- 
brary holdings, so that only tabulation was 
required. The disadvantages of using a 
general bibliography for this purpose are 
obvious. For accurate evaluation, a special 
bibliography should be compiled which 
would give the proper weight to those 
subjects on which great emphasis is placed 
at the particular institution and at the same 
time would pass over those subjects in 
which no interest exists. As a closing word, 
this particular warning about the evalua- 
tion of the collection may once again be 
extended to the general statement: In every 
phase of the survey, methods and means 
must be sought that pertain to the particu- 
lar problems at hand. Only to the extent 
that each of its parts provides the answer 
to one or more of the questions involved, 


can the survey have any meaning. 


terial and be given reference library assist- 
ance in doing so. 
The list of the depository libraries is as 


follows: 


Brown University, University of California 
(Berkeley), University of California at Los 
Angeles, University of Chicago, Cleveland 
Public Library, Columbia University, Cornell 
University, Denver Public Library, Harvard 
University, University of Illinois, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Joint University Libraries, 
Los Angeles Public Library, Louisiana State 
University, University of Michigan, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, New York Public Library, 
University of North Carolina, Northwestern 
University, Princeton University, St. Louis 
Public Library, Stanford University, Univer- 
sity of Texas, University of Washington (Se- 
attle), Yale University. 
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College and University 


Library Statistics 


Sg istics of college and university libra- 
ries have not been published in College 
and Research Libraries since the issue of 
March 1943. Through the efforts of the 
officers of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, members of the staff 
of A.L.A. Headquarters, and cooperative 
librarians, the statistics are again presented. 
It is hoped that the statistics section may be 
continued as an annual feature in the jour- 
nal. 

The statistics of college and university 
libraries (Group 1) were prepared by G. 
Flint Purdy, librarian, Wayne University, 
Detroit. Eileen Thornton, librarian, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and Luella R. 
Pollock prepared the statistics for college 
and university libraries (Group I1). The 
statistics for teacher-training institutions 
were prepared by Lawrence S. Thompson, 
librarian, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. To these librarians 
and others who worked with them should 
be extended a vote of gratitude for assum- 
ing a responsibility on short notice and car- 
rying it through expeditiously. 

Reference to earlier statistical tabulations 
of college and university library data will re- 
veal that the method of presentation here is 
similar. It may be observed, however, that 
one additional block of information is in- 
cluded for the Group II college and univer- 
sity libraries and the teacher-training 
institutions. This is the “Supplementary Sta- 
tistical Survey of Current Salary Trends for 
Beginning Professional Library Positions.” 

In some of the compilations in the past, 
a statement concerning each group of statis- 
tics has been provided. Although we do not 
have summary statements for each of the 
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three groups, Dr. Thompson has prepared 
an analysis of the statistics for the libraries 
of the teacher-training institutions. Since 
some of the comments that he makes apply 
also to the other groups, his statement is in- 
cluded. This is as follows: 


Several unusual conditions affected teach- 
ers college library statistics in 1945- 
46 which do not apply, or apply in a much 
slighter degree, in 1946-47. In the first 
place, many of the so-called teachers col- 
leges are no longer teacher-training institu- 
tions. In some schools as few as a fourth or 
even a fifth of the students are taking teach- 
ing certificates. In 1945-46 faculties seemed 
unusually large in proportion to the enrol- 
ment, but a year later the situation was 
directly reversed. Salaries in 1945-46 have 
absolutely no relation to salaries for 1946- 
47, thanks to generous raises which are re- 
ported to be coming into teachers college 
payrolls along with raises being given to 
public school teachers. The figures for 
1945-46, therefore, are principally of histori- 
cal value. 

In institutions which depend on student 
fees for library maintenance some income 
which normally would have been received 
in 1945-46 will have to be credited to 
1946-47 or even later due to the extreme 
tardiness of the Veterans Administration in 
meeting its obligations. 

In examining teachers college library sta- 
tistics it should be remembered that quantity 
of book stock is considerably less important 
than it is in university libraries. What 
tells the tale about the effectiveness of a 
teachers college library is the amount spent 
on salaries (and, presumably, on public 
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service rendered by the librarians). 
also pertinent to bear in mind that the 
nomenclature of positions is misleading in 
these tables. 
or department head would rate as no more 


Many an assistant librarian 


than a professional assistant in a larger sys- 
tem. It will probably be better simply to 
consider all professional employees other 
than the head librarian in a single category. 

The number of graduate students (in- 
cluded here in total enrolment) is a ques- 
tionable factor in teachers colleges. During 
the regular year the great majority are part- 
time students (teachers from the surround- 


ing countryside), while in some schools the 
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It is 


majority of student enrolment during the 
summer is composed of graduate students. 
Many libraries included in previous com- 
pilations do not appear here. However, 
every library included in the last compila- 
tion which has submitted a return is in- 
cluded. 
sample for this year, certain libraries not 
included in previous printed reports were 
brought in so that the total number would 
equal that published previously. It is 
hoped that all libraries included this year 
will faithfully discharge their obligation to 
submit statistical information regularly in 


In order to get a reasonably good 


the future. 
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College and University Library General 





Hours per Week Number of Days Days Allowed Number of 
Required of Fach Annual! with Pay as Months for 
S'udent Service Full-Time Staff Vacation : Which Salary 
Last Fiscal Year Member Holidays Is Paid 
Total Rate per Hour Profes- Subpro- Profes- Subpro- Profes- Subpro- Sabbatical Profes- Subpro- 
Library <= per Min. Max. sional fessional sional fessional sional fessional Leave sional feamonal 
ear 
a 3405 40 40 41 oe 26 ee 4 eo +. eeeences 12 . 
Allegheny 4487 . . ° . . 
Antioch 9542 40 55 40 s 21-30 7 2 Librarian 12 . 
Baldwin-Wallace 3018 40 30-31 21 0 11 
Bates 1770 aa 35 40 No rule 12 
Birmingham-Southern 850 
Bowdoin 3325 30 50 42 384 24 24 6 6 Librarian 12 12 
Concordia 297. 35 38 39 24 s oh 12 
Davidson 2448 ° ae a 
Denisca 37565 30 45 39 39 49) . ? 7 {Librarian 12 4 
| Asst. 12 
Earlham 39 39 ° ee “ y 
Elmira 2917) 40 40 39 . 0 12 6 
Goucher 1282 42 2 months 104 12 10-12 
Hamilton 18184 50 50 40 384 26 164 8 8 Librarian 12 
Hastings 8 35 40 30 30 
Illinois Wesleyan 40 40 40 23 y 
Knox 1071 50 60 40 30 : 5 Librarian 12 
Lawrence 2400 30035 2 42 26 26 6 6 { wo 12 12 
Madison ! 36 39 0 50 0 4 
Monmouth 4512 
Mount Union 1941 35 373 27 15 ‘ 12" 
Pomona 4261! 45 50 40 26 3 Librarian 12 
Randolph-Macon . 38 ‘ No rule . 
Sweet Briar a 50 39 + ta 10 Librarian 12 : 
Trinity, San Antonio, Tex.. 3888 45 45 30 6 12 
Wake Forest 2042 30 39 42 30 16 16 0 12 
Washington and Lee 1000 40 3O 38 38 40 26 8 8 0 12 12 
West minster 30 35 42 2 24 24 12 12 
Wilberforce 4402} 30 50 40 30 25 Librarian 12 
Willamette 3058 40 40 12 
Williams 3169 39 39 30 30 0 0 0 12 12 
Wooster 39314 42 42 394 : varies 7-10 0 12 ; 
High 9542 50 6 45 45 494 30 50 30 12 12 
Average 3093.6 37.8 43.7 39.6 40.3 28.9 24.4 12.6 il 11.5 10.8 
Median 2058.5 40 42 40 39 28.5 25 10 8 12 12 
Low s 0 w 374 38 0 16) 0 0 9 6 


1 Not on library budget. 2 Cataloger, 9}. 3 Librarian, 12. 4 No separate classification. 5 In process of readjustment. 6 No scale. 7 10 months. 








and Salary Statistics (Group II) 


——— Supplementary Statistical Survey of Current Salary Trends for Beginning Professional Library Positions —————————_ = 
Present Oficial Salary Scale 


4 Years’ 5 Years : : 

Training, Training, Actual Entering Salaries Authorized 1947-48 Actual 
Total Library 4 College, Now Being Offered Salary Scale Official Hiring Authorized 

Enrolment Science Maj 1 LS. 4 Years’ 5 Years’ 4 Years’ 5 Years’ Scale Rate Scale 
April Training Training Training Trainin April April for 
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8 9 months. 9 With experience. 10 For candidates having 1 year library school in addition to 4 full years of college. 
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Teachers College and Normal School 


Se Le Week 
Student Service Last Number of Mate & for of Each 
Fiseal Year Which oa Full- = oul Member 
Total Rate per Hour Subpro- 
Library Hours at a fessonal 
for Mini- Maxi- Profee and Profes- and 
Year mum mum sional Clerical sional Clerical 
Arisona, Flagstaff, State College... .. .. .. .. ..cccccccscccccsccees 8324 45 .45 t - an ‘ 
Colorado, Greeley, State College of Education suinonne 19, 687 35 45 12 12 38 404 
[llinois, Carbondale, Southern Illinois Normal University ar t 1 ‘ eS : 1 i 
[inois, Charleston, Eastern [Illinois State Teachers College... ..... 9391 35 0 11 39 
lowa, Cedar Falls, State Teachers College eae 35 45 12 12 36 44 
Kansas, Emporia, State Teachers College d saisdihe » ee 30 .40 12 12 40 44 
Kansas, Pittsburg, State Teachers College 4573 =k. ee 12 4 
Kentucky, Bowling Green, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 6092? TT 12 12 3 39-40 
Maryland, Frostburg, State Teachers Coll 0 : ‘ 12 12 40 40 
Michigan, Kalamasoo, Western Michigan College of Edveation....  «.... s .40 40 12 12 35 35 
Minnesota, Bemidji, State Teachers College... . .. ie: om t ! a 9 40 
Minnesota, Mankato, State Teachers College. .................- 1986 .35 .35 9 38 
Minnesota, Moorhead, State Teachers College... .............0.. . ! 35 .35 i e ‘ e 
Minnesota, Winona, State Teachers College aS Ree 3505} 40 |) 104 ° 4) . 
Mississippi, Cleveland, Delta State Teachers College 2617 30 40 9 . 3gr0 ° 
Missouri, CapeGirardeau, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 5625 0 0 12 44u 
Missouri, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College : ! onal : 12 39 
Missouri, Warrensburg, Central Missouri State Teachers College 8822 1 .35 12 12 43 43 
Nebraska, Kearney, State Teachers College a 4142.96 .50 50 12 38 . 
Nebraska, Peru, State Teachers College jeénavesees a deewat ‘ : . 
New Mexico, Las Vegas, Highlands University.......... ; sooetiee 30 .»0 i ' ! ° 
New York, Albany, State College for Teachers........ ishal a ain 1 104 38" 
New York, Geneseo, State Teachers College 819 .35 .35 10 10 40 40 
North Carolina, Greenville, East Carolina Teachers College 8665 ! ! 12 39 
North Dakota, Minot, State Teachers College ; 3955 40 0 ll il 40 40 
North Dakota, Valley City, State Teachers lege “a - ! 40 .40 12 il 50 30-40 
Oklahoma, Edmond, Centra! State College ae - n .30 50 12 384 
Oregon, Ashland, Southern College of Education... ...... 979 .50 50 12 ° 40" 
Oregon, Monmouth, College of Education ; 27804 .40 .%5 12 e 40 
Pennsylvania, West Chester, State Teachers College 4400 .40 40 a a 40 41 
South Dakota, Aberdeen, Northern State Teachers College. ...... 3198 40 0 12 . 402 43 
Texas, Commerce, East Texas State Teachers College seen 12,148 ! 1 1 40 
Texas, Denton, North Texas State Teachers College aee 44,620 .35 35 12 40 
Texas, Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teachers College a 10,080 0 .40 12 12 40 40 
Texas, San Marcos, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 12, 667 30 40 t ' 40™ 4074 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, State Teachers College roa 350 .40 0 12 12 38% ited 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh, State Teachers College. .......... iodsntin 20008 .35 .35 12 12 41 41 
ae 44,620 i] 75 12 12 50 44 
SE hail didhnisiin nntéatpediuacnessyteta 44868 = 35 40 12 12 40 40 
th so sdunnbebddbnantapdbactebetsshecovccsosecetsves cds 350" lad 30 9 10 35 35 
1 Not ~r- 2A imate. 3 41} hours — summer vacation. 4 12 hours during term, semester, or quarter vacations. 5 For graduate 
work with —~. 6 f pay. 7 Included in annual vacation. 8 No record. 9 Suspended during war and not yet restored. 10 40 hours during 
summer session. hours during summer vacation. 12 Not given in terms of hours. 13 For six professional employees; 12 months for two pro- 


fessional = hed ry Varies during vacations. 16 For employees on twelve-month basis. 16 Varies. 17 Under discuericn at present; profersional 
staff eligible to receive such part of year's salary as exceeds the base minimum. 18 Vacation only during periods between terms. 19 35 hours during 
summer session. 20 Includes librarian who usually teaches courses in library science. 21 If no additional cost to institution. 22 42 hours during sum- 
mer session. 23 Sabbatical leave expected to be instituted in near future and will apply to all poo employees. 24 30 hours during summer 
vacation. 25 30 hours during term vacations. 26 33 hours during term and summer vacations. 27 All school vacations and holidays; number of days 




















Library General and Salary Statistics 


Suppl tary Statistical Survey of Current Salary Trends for Beginning Professional Positions— 
ap 9 a for Beginning Profes- 








Number of Days Allowed with Pay as sional Positions (for Candidates wii 
Annual Vacation Special Holidays at Least a College Major 
Subpro- Subpro- _ in Library Science) ; 
fessional fessional Enrolment, April 1946 Oficial Actual Authorized 
Profes- and Profes- and ‘sabbatical Under- Scale, Hiring Rate, Scale, 
sional Clerical sional Clerical Leave graauate Graduate Total April 1947 = April 197" 1947-48 
i i i i i , . _ . P 
30-32 21 10-14 7 Professional , ‘ was ett ’ 
i i I nie , 1482 49 1531 $2750” $3300” $2750" 
0 24-26 - Professional® ana ; othe 
26 12 104 6 None 2275 , 2275 280081 28008 ccee 
27 12 20 8 Professional 684 38 722 2200 2400 
12 5 vn Professional® anes sae ye oues : cues 
31 31 ? 7 None es ees seen e séee 
15 15 23 23 None o4 . OF 2200 2200 cee 
4 4 353 352 ° 2750 128 2878 2500 2500 oese™ 
i 7 24 Professional : eae , vite 
oa - 5 ee Professional* 307 eee 307 2400 3 25008 
0 ee 15 ee ! 769 eve 769 2800" 2800" 
i as i ae Professional® 240 ens 240 2500" 25008 
0 a 20 oe None 300 whe 3u0 210u"> 22006° 2100“4 
30 on 10 iv Professional 738 we 738 2400 
25 20 ‘ ‘ 893 se 893 1800" 2160 2160 
14 14 3 3 Professional* aes 
30 ° 23 ° s ° oe . eevee 
. ee 26 - None 443 22 465 3190 3190 

22.4 ee 0 e« u . ; 2100"* ‘ 

2o 20 Professional 334 334 292877 292877 29287 
6 0 5 5 None 862 12 874 25266! 

0 0 5 5 Teaching staff™ 314 a 314 2000™8 2000" Lovo 
25? 0 207 0 None oe bees sash 
24 40 os : 1006 1006 2200 
22 16 na Librarian™ 
26 4 : Librarian® 186 186 3000 3000 3000 

0 15 2* ye None , 

18 2 14 0 None 386 386 2100 2100 
21 , 30 ; None 1071 1°25 1206 2656 | 2656 
18 ' None 2373 1.3 2546 18004 1980 
21 21 20 20 None® ‘ ‘ 
2 12 12 12 None , ess ; 
n 18 2 8 None® 1730 1 1731 2100 2100%« 
10 10 oe v None ; ons 3 . ; 
40 40 52 oe. -. *eeeeees ° 2750 173 2878 3190 3300 3000 
24 15 20 S “\eesesene 738 434 738 2450 2500 2400 
10" 2» 3 Bead - oe “4 1 u4 1800 1980 2100 
not indicated. 28 Leave without pay upon permission. 29 Zero omitted in computation. 30 Eleven months. 31 No official scale; rate paid to ent 
staff, all with one year of graduate work. % No otheial scale. 33 Not yet authorized; to be on ten-month basis. 34 Salarics cited in the following 


notes refer to any different rate which may apply to candidates having one year of library school in addition to four years of college: (a) $2600; (b) 
$2400; (c) $3000; (d) $3000; (e) $2190; ( rt $2958; (g) $2200; (h) $2900; (i) $2400; (j) $2275; (k) $2500. 35 Nine months. 36 Plus 20 per cent tem- 
porary increase. 37 Ten months. 

Note: In many instances no scale had been definitely authorized and approved by the ultimate fiscal authority for 1947-48 at the time these 
reports were submitted. Some libraries submitted as the hiring rate the salary of present staff members, even tho: vacancies did not exist. Many 
smaller institutions have only two or three (sometimes only one) professional librarians. 








Personnel 


ERMAN H. HENKLE, director of the 
Processing Department of the Library 
of Congress since Jan. 26, 1942, has accepted 
the position of librarian of the John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, effective September 1. 
Mr. Henkle came to L.C. from Simmons 
College, Boston, where he had been director of 
the school of library science since 1937. He 
had served previously in the public libraries at 
Berkeley and Oakland, Calif., and in the 
Biology Library at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In 1936-37 he was associate in li- 
brary science at the University of Illinois. He 
was born at Colorado Springs in 1900, was 
awarded the degree of bachelor of arts from 
Whittier College in 1928, and received his 
certificate in library science and master of arts 


degree from the University of California 
School of Librarianship in 1931 and 1933, 
respectively. 


Active in professional organizations, Mr. 
Henkle is a member of the Special Libraries 
Association (president in *945-46), the Ameri- 
can Library Association (member of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship from 
1942 to 1944), the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, and the History of 
Science Society. He is the author of numer- 
ous articles and papers on library science, 
principally in administration, cataloging, and 
education for librarianship. 
initiative in 


To Mr. Henkle’s vigorous 
tackling the many complex organizational and 
policy problems connected with cataloging 


and other processing activities, the Library of 
Congress and American and foreign libraries 
in general already owe much. The greatness 
of their debt will, I believe, be realized even 
more fully as years go by and recent develop- 
ments are seen in proper perspective. Mr. 
Henkle’s intense interest in the improvement 


of organization and procedures in his own 
department and his active cooperation in the 
development of over-all policies in the library 
have been a source of strength to the Li- 
brary of Congress and the library profession 
generally. In his new position Mr. Henkle 
will have an opportunity to apply his technical 
and administrative talents directly to the 
scientific field, which is his major interest and 
his field of specialization —-Luther H. Evans. 


ewis F, Stigc, assistant director of the 

library school and professor of library 
science at the University of Illinois for the 
past four years, has been appointed to the 
directorship of the University of Southern 
California Graduate School of Library 
Science. 

Acknowledged as an eminent authority in 
his field, Dr. Stieg is the first president of 
the Library Education Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, which he was instru- 
mental in organizing. He is known for his 
contributions to national media in fields of li- 
brary administration and education. 

During an eight-year period Dr. Stieg 
served as librarian of Hamilton College, N.Y.., 
and John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School in 1935 
with the degree of Ph.D., having earned his 
A.B.L.S. from the University of Michigan in 
1933 and previously his A.M. from Harvard 
University. In 1930 he was graduated with 
the degree of A.B. from the University of 
Buftalo with summa cum laude honors. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and numerous 
national library associations. 

Dr. Stieg will assume his new position at 
Southern California in September, succeeding 
Hazel Adele Pulling, acting director. 


Appointments 


Verner W. Clapp has been appointed chief 
assistant librarian of the Library of Congress. 
Mortimer Taube has been appointed acting 
director of the acquisitions department. 


Elmer M. Grieder assumed his duties as 
librarian of West Virginia on July 1. Mr. 
Grieder has been a general assistant to the 
librarian of Harvard University. 
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Donald B. Engley has been appointed li- 
brarian of Norwich University at Northfield, 
Vt. Since his return from the service he has 
received his M.A. in library science from the 
University of Chicago. 

Alan D. Covey, microfilm cataloger of the 
University of California Library, has been 
appointed head of the newly-enlarged photo- 
graphic service of the university. 

Lois E. Engleman, assistant to the librar- 
ian at Wellesley College, has been appointed 
librarian of Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Giles F. Shepherd, Jr., head of the circula- 
tion department of the University of North 
Carolina Library, has been appointed assistant 
director of the Cornell University Library. 
He succeeds E. R. B. Willis, associate librar- 
ian, who retired on July 1. 

Howard P. Linton, research analyst of the 
Far Eastern Section of the State Department, 
has been librarian of the East 
Asiatic collections of Columbia University Li- 
braries. 

Violet A. Cabeen, who was assistant acqui- 
sitions librarian and associate in library serv- 
ice at Columbia University, is now chief cata- 
loger of the Documents Section of the United 
N ations. 


appointed 


John M. Connor is chief of the circulation 


section of the Intelligence Reference Division 


of the Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Blanche V. Houston is now head cataloger 
of the Frick Art Reference Library, New 
York City. 

Thomas V. Reiners, formerly librarian- 
archivist of the Brooklyn Preparatory School, 
is now head of technical processes of the 
Cardinal Hayes Library, Manhattan College, 
New York City. 

Eulin Klyver Hobbie, librarian of Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., as- 
sumes her duties as organizer and director of 
libraries of the American International Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., on September 1. 

Helen M. Brown, librarian of MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Ill., will become librar- 
ian of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., on September 1. 

Dorothy B. Hammell, of the staff of the 
Brooklyn College Library, is now librarian 
of the education library of the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Margaret Gleason, assistant reference li- 
brarian of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society at Madison, has been appointed refer- 
ence and loan librarian and instructor in 
library science on the staff of Beloit College 
Libraries. 

Elizabeth J. Ebright has been appointed 
librarian of the Washburn Municipal Uni- 
versity at Topeka. 


Recent Personnel Changes in French Libraries 


Caen, Bibliothéque de l'Université. Mlle. 
Dupasquier became head librarian on Apr. 17, 
1946, succeeding M. Vacher de LaPouge. 

Dijon, Bibliothéque de l'Université. M. 
Gras became head librarian on Mar. 1, 1942, 
upon the retirement of M. Oursel. 

Lille, Bibliothéque de l'Université. Mlle. 
Bruchet became head librarian on Nov. 1, 
1942, succeeding Mlle. Wetzel. 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale. M. Marcel 
Rieunier has succeeded M. Emile Leroy, who 
died on June 30, 1941, as secretary general 
of the administration. M. Robert Brun be- 
came “conservateur” of the department of 
acquisitions on Oct. 1, 1945, succeeding M. 
Jean Forcher. M. Jean Vallery-Radot be- 
came “conservateur” of the department of 
prints on Sept. 16, 1942, succeeding M. Jean 
Laran upon the latter’s retirement. M. Jean 
Cordey has been “conservateur” of the de- 
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partment of music (created on Mar. 16, 1942) 
since July 24, 1944, succeeding M. Guillaume 
de Van. 

Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal. M. Franz 
Calot is now the head librarian. Previously 
he had borne the title of adjutant “conserva- 
teur” and acting “conservateur.” 

Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine. M. Renoult 
has been “conservateur” since Aug. 24, 1944, 
succeeding M. Jean Laillier. 

Paris, Bibliothéque d’Art et d’Archéologie. 
Mile. Damiron has been acting in charge 
since Apr. 1, 1945. M. Lambert retired on 
Dec. 31, 1941, as the head librarian, and be- 
tween his retirement and the appointment of 
Mlle. Damiron, M. Pierre LeLievre, at pres- 
ent inspector general on the staff of the di- 
rector general of the Direction des Biblio- 
théques, served as head librarian —Lawrence 


S. Thompson. 
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Frank D. Facken- 
Acquisitions, Gifts, thal, acting presi- 
and Collections dent of Columbia 


University, an- 
nounced in April a gift of $1,509,389 from the 
late Frederic Bancroft, librarian, lecturer, and 
author, the income of which will be devoted 
to building up the university's resources for 
research in American history. The gift will 
make available an income of about $38,000 
annually to the Columbia University Libraries 
for the purpose of expanding these collections. 

It was revealed by Dr. Fackenthal that the 
carefully devised program of book purchases 
which is contemplated in administering the 
funds will insure new and important re- 
sources for the use of scholars in the field of 
American history. These will reflect espe- 
cially the donor’s interest in the history of the 
South and of slavery. 

To head the work of selecting books and 
literary materials under the new bequest, 
Reinhard H. Luthin, associate in history at 
Columbia, has been appointed to the staff of 
the libraries as bibliographer in American his- 
tory. 

Lehigh University has received a gift of 
Napoleonic manuscripts for the treasure col- 
lection of the university library. The donor, 
Robert B. Honeyman, is a prominent New 
York and California attorney. The entire 
collection, bound into a folio volume, is com- 
posed of letters and portraits covering the pe- 
riod from Nov. 6, 1797, to May 15, 1839. 
The letters will be translated by Allen J. 
Barthold, head of the department of Romance 
languages at Lehigh. 

Early in the year Northwestern University 
Library acquired collections of underground 
publications from Denmark, Norway, and 
Greece. This acquisition probably gives 
Northwestern the largest Danish collection 
of this type of material in the country. All 
three collections are interesting and valuable 
in the picture they afford of resistance to 
Nazi domination. The materials are supple- 
mented by facsimile reproductions of under- 
ground publications from other countries. 

Yale University Library has acquired sev- 
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eral valuable additions to its existing collec- 
tions through the will of the late Gabriel 
Wells, well-known dealer in rare books and 
manuscripts. Mr. Wells bequeathed the 
equivalent of ten thousand dollars to the li- 
brary, to be selected from the rare books and 
manuscripts remaining in his possession. 
Among the items thus acquired, as reported 
by the librarian, James T. Babb, are the 
quarto of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 1674; the 
edition of Dante published 1477, which was 
the first to contain Boccaccio’s life of the 
poet; and Charles Lamb’s first published 
prose work, The Tale of Rosamund Gray, 
1798. 

Yale has also acquired one of the most ex- 
tensive collections now in existence of ma- 
terials relating to the history of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. In February Mr. 
Babb announced the receipt of the collection, 
presented to the library by T. W. Phillips, 
Jr. The late Roger Sherman of Titusville, 
Pa., assembled the collection. Mr. Sherman, 
father-in-law of Mr. Phillips, was an out- 
standing lawyer of the Pennsylvania oil re- 
gion and a leading Democratic politician. He 
inspired two successful movements of the inde- 
pendent petroleum producers and refiners in 
their struggle against the larger companies of 
the period. Included in the gift are per- 
sonal letters, ledgers, scrapbooks, and legal 
papers. Also included are thirty-seven of 
fifty-eight original bound volumes of valuable 
miscellaneous contemporary pamphlets from 
Mr. Sherman’s private library. 

Yale has announced extensive additions to 
its James Weldon Johnson Memorial Collec- 
tion of Negro Arts and Letters. Books, 
music, pamphlets, and manuscripts from Mr. 
Johnson's library were presented to Yale by 
the widow of the distinguished poet and au- 
thor. The memorial collection was founded 
in 1941 by Carl Van Vechten, novelist and 
music critic. 

In February Helen Channing Pollock pre- 
sented her father’s private library to North- 
eastern University. This collection of the 
late playwright, Channing Pollock, contains 
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the Field 


more than three thousand volumes. 

The library of the California Academy of 
Sciences added 37,437 items to its archives 
during the past year. The largest single col- 
lection received during 1946 was the library 
of George Davidson. Included in the acces- 
sions were over nine thousand maps, gift of 
the Army Map Service. 

Early this year the Kent Library, Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, ac- 
quired the Charles L. Harrison library of 
rare and fine books. The late Mr. Harrison 
was an enthusiastic collector with wide-rang- 
ing interests. The collection provides exam- 
ples of typography, illustrations, and 
bindings with manuscripts and incunabula be- 


fine 


ing well-represented. 

In March Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., 
created a new center for the study of central 
New York regional history with the formal 
establishment of the Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Historical Collection. The collection will be 
sixteen-member executive 
committee including Mr. Adams, Carl 
Carmer, Walter D. Edmonds, and Harold 
W. Thompson. David T. Wilder, Hamilton’s 


associate librarian, serves as executive secre- 


supervised by a 


tary to the committee. 


At a meeting in Baton Rouge on 
March 13 the local chapter of the 
American Association of Univer- 


Buildings 


sity Professors passed a resolution requesting 
the Board of Supervisors of Louisiana State 
University to give the highest priority on its 
building program to the erection of a new 
library building for the university. 

The first step in the building expansion 
program at the University of Kansas City 
will be an addition to the library building. 
The addition is expected to provide adequate 
space for ten or fifteen years but is not planned 
Construction costs 
have been estimated at three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Stack space for 350,000 addi- 
tional volumes and the expansion of present 
reading room facilities will result. 

On February 16 the College of the City of 
New York opened its Army Hall extension at 


as a permanent solution. 
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1560 Amsterdam Avenue. This extension 
made it possible to put back into use some of 
the sixty thousand volumes that had been 
stored for several years beyond the reach of 
students. Jerome K. Wilcox, librarian, indi- 
cated at the time that the seating capacity in 
the library was still far from adequate and 
that either a new building or an addition to 
the old library was sorely needed. The read- 
ing room in Army Hall, however, did increase 
the library's seating capacity from seven hun- 
dred to one thousand seats. Army Hall now 
houses all books on social studies and texts 
assigned as reserved reading. 


The 


Committees and brary 


New England Li- 

Association will 
meet at the New Ocean 
House at Swampscott, 
Mass., October 19-21. 

The Third Summer Institute on the United 
States in World Affairs is being conducted by 
the American University in Washington, D.C., 
from June 16 through July 25. The basic 
course focuses attention upon important issues 
of national and international policy, empha- 
sizing the interrelation of domestic and for- 
eign developments and problems. The earlier 
sessions, 1945 and 1946, attracted more than 
one hundred teachers from thirty different 
states to hear the lectures and to participate 
in the class discussions. Sessions are being 
held on the American University campus 
where facilities have been made available for 
housing institute members. The institute pro- 
gram includes visits to Congress, embassies 
and legations, and government departments 
and agencies. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
granted $175,000 for a two-year study of how 
well existing public libraries are serving 
American communities and whether libraries 
should become future custodians of noncom- 
mercial radio, films, and television. Robert 
D. Leigh, who has been appointed to head the 
inquiry, served as director of the Commis- 
sion on the Freedom of the Press whose com- 
prehensive reports on mass communications 
were published earlier in the year. Experi- 


Conferences 
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enced in analyzing major American institu- 
tions, Dr. Leigh formulated and put into op- 
eration the educational plan for Bennington 
College in 1932 and served for fourteen years 
as its first president. He is at present acting 
as consultant to the New York State Tem- 
porary Commission on the Nged for a State 
University. 

The subject of the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference was libraries. This year, the con- 
ference, composed of friars of the various 
branches of the Franciscan family, met at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., the latter part of June 
and discussed the historical, physical, tech- 
nical, legal, and moral, as well as the apostolic 
phase of librarianship in the Seraphic Order. 
The Franciscan Educational Conference was 
founded in 1919, and the Very Reverend 
Thomas Plassman, O.F.M., of St. Bonaven- 
ture College, is completing his twenty-eighth 
consecutive year as president. 

Representatives of 110 theological libraries 
located in the United States, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico assembled at a conference in 
Louisville on June 23-24. An earlier meeting 
of theological librarians of the Chicago area 
under the chairmanship of Robert F. Beach, li- 
brarian of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill, was mentioned in the April issue. 
This Chicago conference paved the way for 
this national conference in June under the 
chairmanship of Dr. L. R. Elliott, librarian, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Tex. An interesting program, 
based on suggestions received from various 
librarians, was devised for the conference. 


Jerrold Orne, director of li- 
Washington Univer- 
reports that 


braries, 
sity, St. 
plans have been drawn up for establishing a 
full course in librarianship at that institution. 
The program is expected to begin in October 
and the plans call for courses that will train 
students for librarianship in secondary schools, 
special libraries, and small general libraries. 


Curriculum 
Louis, 


“The Guide to Comparative 


Publications Literature and Intercultural 
Relations,” to which one hun- 
dred twenty-five scholars throughout the 


country are contributing on a voluntary basis, 
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is expected to appear in 1948 under the A.L.A. 
imprint. The Rockefeller Foundation is 
helping to meet the publishing expenses. 
Charlton G. Laird, head, Department of 
English of the University of Nevada, is the 
editor-in-chief, having been appointed after the 
untimely death of Arthur E. Christy, who was 
one of the prime movers in the organization 
of this ambitious project. 

Psychological Abstracts has introduced sev- 
eral new features. Among these are full 
names of authors, addresses of authors when 
available, and lists of periodicals currently 
received. In addition, more complete analy- 
ses of collections and symposia will be in- 
cluded. Theses and dissertations in psychol- 
ogy and related fields will be cited. Articles 
in library periodicals dealing with psychologi- 
cal studies will also be abstracted. The edi- 
tors welcome any suggestions or criticisms 
from librarians. 

Humphrey G. Bousfield, librarian, Brook- 
lyn College, has issued two photo-offset pub- 
lications, a Library Handbook for the Faculty 
and Clue to the Resources and Services of the 
Brooklyn College Library. The second of 
these, which is illustrated, is intended for 
students. 

Tracy E. Goodwin has issued two volumes 
which should be helpful in guiding veterans in 
their educational problems, Veterans Hand- 
book and Guide and Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Veterans. These are issued by Good- 
win Publications, 1778 Fairmont Ave., Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Special Libraries Council of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity has issued the seventh edi- 
tion of Directory of Libraries and Informa- 
tional Sources in Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
It has been completely revised and provides 
information on holdings, staff hours, library 
privileges, interlibrary loan policies, repro- 
ducing facilities, and indication of whether 
holdings are listed in the Philadelphia Union 
Library Catalogue, for approximately 275 li- 
braries in Philadelphia, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and the surrounding area. Subject and 
personal indexes are included. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Arna Bontemps, 
librarian, has issued Selected Items from the 
George Gershwin Memorial. Collection of 
Music and Musical Literature. The collec- 
tion was founded by Carl Van Vechten and 
enlarged by many other benefactors. ‘The 
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selected list of items is excellently printed 
and contains illustrations. 

The library of the Florida State College 
for Women has published an attractive mimeo- 
graphed library bulletin, directed to faculty 
and students, titled “Calling All Readers.” 
It offers information on new books and points 
out the various facilities offered by the li- 
brary. 

“Some Statistical Methods Useful to the 
Medical Librarian” by Estelle Brodman, 
Fred J. Pheulpin, and J. Deutschberger ( Bul- 
letin of the Medical Library Association 
35:7-57, January 1947) discusses such mat- 
ters as the use of statistics, collection of data, 
measures of central tendency, distributions, 
correlations, charts, and diagrams. Exam- 
ples of graphical methods are also included in 
this study which should be helpful to college 
and research librarians who have had diffi- 
culty understanding statistical procedures. 

Walter MHausdorfer, librarian, Sullivan 
Memorial Library, Temple University, has 
issued an attractive booklet, Guide to Sul- 
livan, which is a chart of the resources and 
services of the library. 

Mural Painters in America, 1800-1940: a 
Biographical and Geographical Index com- 
piled by Esther A. Park, reference librarian 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
is being brought up-to-date for publication in 
the fall. The original work was done at the 
University of Illinois Library School in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the master’s 
degree. The bibliographical index will in- 
clude the place of birth, dates, and references 
to periodical and book information about the 
artist. ‘The geographical index will contain 
a directory of the murals, arranged alpha- 
betically by state, city, or town, and the 
building in which the mural may be found; 
and will provide references to periodicals 
and books containing material on the mural. 

The Organization and Administration of a 
Special Library, edited by Lucille Jackson, 
librarian of the Vanadium Corporation of 
America, is a 38-page mimeographed booklet 
issued by the Pittsburgh chapter of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. It outlines the 
steps and procedures for organizing industrial, 
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business, hospital, and other types of libraries. 
The material is based on lectures presented 
in the annual education course of the S.L.A. in 
1943. The publication should prove of value 
to the unoriented special librarian and to the 
experienced librarians as well. Copies may be 
ordered from Ross C. Cibella, librarian, Hall 
Laboratories, Inc., P.O. Box 1346, Pittsburgh 
30, at 50¢ each. 

Paul B. Foreman and Mozell C. Hill have 
compiled The Negro in the United States: A 
Bibliography, which is included in the Bulletin 
Series of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College (vol. 44, no. 5, February 
1947). Books, monographs, and pamphlets, 
and primary periodical references are listed. 

S. R. Ranganathan, librarian of the Hindu 
University Library, in Benares, has written 
National Library System—A Plan for India 
(published by the Indian Librarian, P.O. 
Forman Coflege, Lahore). It is the first 
publication in a series, Library Science in 
India. In one chapter of the pamphlet, Mr. 
Ranganathan discusses “Academic Libraries.” 
Libraries at the school and university levels 
are considered as are also libraries of learned 
societies. Attention is called to a scheme of 
coordination and interlibrary loan between the 
libraries of the universities and learned soci- 
eties in the country. 

The Extension Division, Virginia State Li- 
brary, has compiled and published Statistics 
of Virginia Public Libraries, 1945-1946. It 
contains information on regional, county, city, 
town, college, and university libraries. 


Earlier in the year the history of 
arctic and antarctic exploration as 
told in books, pictures, and maps 
was on display in the Low Memorial Library 
at Columbia University. The collection, 
from which the exhibit was prepared, was 
purchased in 1945 from Bassett Jones of 
New York and “presents the most complete 
literature of the subject that has ever been 


Exhibits 


‘ assembled in one place.” Among other items 


it contains a number of volumes formerly in 
the library of Vilhjalmur Stephansson, the 
noted arctic explorer. 








Review Articles 


Progress in Cataloging 


U.S. Library of Congress. Processing De- 
partment. Studies of Descriptive Catalog- 
ing. A Report to the Librarian of Con- 
gress by the Director of the Processing De- 
partment. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 48p. 


U.S. Library of Congress. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Descriptive Cataloging to the Li 
brarian of Congress. Report. Washing- 
ton, Library of Congress, 1946. 15p. 
These two pamphlets are among the sig- 

nificant documents in the history of American 
cataloging. They record the ents leading 
toward, the data supporting, and the decision 
of the Library of Congress to accept a new 
statement of the functions and principles of 
descriptive cataloging upon which a revised 
code of rules will be based. This decision not 
only brings to a head several controversies of 
long standing but also projects the theory of 
descriptive cataloging well beyond the horizons 
of present practice. 

The studies which resulted in the publica- 
tion of these pamphlets began early in 1942 
following widespread criticism of the descrip- 
tive cataloging section of the preliminary sec- 
ond edition of the 4.L.4. Catalog Rules, a 
code which reflects current Library of Con- 
gress practice. That this practice is no longer 
acceptable as a national ‘standard is evinced 
by the fact that some of the major libraries 
of the country, one after the other, are aban- 
doning the L.C. rules and developing more 
effective ones for their own purposes. From 
these and other libraries comes a persistent 
and growing demand for the simplification of 
cataloging rules and practice, a demand which 
cannot be ignored without endangering not 
only the position of leadership so long held 
by the Library of Congress but also the 
future of the cooperative enterprises which 
depend upon that leadership. 

The first attempts to redefine the func- 
tions of descriptive cataloging and to evaluate 
current practice in the light of those func- 
tions occurred in the first half of 1943. Dur- 
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ing October and November of that year the 
chief of the Descriptive Cataloging Division 
and the director of the Processing Depart- 
ment held a series of conferences in fifteen 
cities throughout the nation in order to sound 
out opinion and gather data. Early in 1944 
officials of the American Library Association 
suggested that if the Library of Congress 
were prepared to draft a new code of rules 
for its own use which would also be ac- 
ceptable to other American libraries, the 
descriptive cataloging section of the prelimi- 
nary second edition of the 4.L.4. Catalog 
Rules would not be revised. The Library of 
Congress indicated its willingness to proceed 
with the development of such a code. 

In December 1945 a two-day conference on 
descriptive cataloging was held at the Library 
of Congress, with nineteen members of the 
L.C. staff and seven consultants from the 
outside participating. The basis of the dis- 
cussions at this conference was a newly for- 
mulated statement of the functions and prin- 
ciples of descriptive cataloging, supplemented 
by examples illustrating the application and 
effect of these principles. The statement and 
examples were then distributed to twenty- 
eight additional catalogers and administrators, 
and a detailed study was made of all the facts 
and opinions collected. The full report of 
this investigation, together with the original 
statement of principles and the list of exam- 
ples, constitute the Studies of Descriptive 
Cataloging. 

In transmitting this report to the Librarian 
of Congress, the director of the Processing 
Department, Herman H. Henkle, recom- 
mended not only the adoption of the new 
principles but also the appointment of an ad- 
visory committee representing the Library of 
Congress and the profession outside to advise 
the librarian on the disposition of the report 
and “on questions and conflicts of opinion to 
be resolved in the course of the development 
of the code.” The committee was appointed, 
consisting of three members of the Library of 
Congress reference and acquisition staffs and 














six members from the library profession at 
large. The committee held meetings at the 
Library of Congress, June 24-27, 1946, and 
later drafted its own Report to the Librarian 
of Congress. This report generally approves 
the recommendations of the director of the 
Processing Department, proposes solutions to 
problems involving conflicts of opinion, and 
points out areas in which further study is 
The Librarian of Congress ap- 
proved the committee's report and directed the 
Processing Department to proceed with the 
preparation of a code of descriptive catalog- 
ing rules in accordance with the committee's 
recommendations. The completed draft is to 
be submitted to the staff of the Library of 
Congress and the profession generally for 
criticism before its final adoption as a part of 
the cataloging policy of the library. 


needed. 


Toward Defining Objectives 


That this elaborate procedure was aimed, 
the discussion of specific 
but at the clarification and 


not primarily at 
cataloging rules, 
formulation of general principles is in itself 
Rarely, 


American library history has such a concerted 


noteworthy. perhaps never, in 
effort been made to define the acceptable ob- 
jectives of cataloging before a code of rules 
The new Library of Congress 
code promises to be 


was written. 
descriptive cataloging 
unique in that it will present first a statement 
of the 


serve, then the principles which will be em- 


functions which it will undertake to 
ployed to serve those functions, and finally the 
rules themselves, the last being intended only 
to detail the application of the stated prin- 
ciples in typical cases. The sense of direction, 
purpose, and logical procedure which such a 
code would provide should be a welcome re- 
lief to many catalogers from the overelabo- 
ration of rules to fit specific cases. 

The general functions of descriptive cata- 
loging are stated in these pamphlets with al- 
most deceptive simplicity. These functions 
are: 


I To 
book 
from 


features of the 
serve (a) to distinguish it 
other other editions of this 
book and (b) characterize its contents, scope, 
and bibliographical relations 

2. To present the data in an entry which will 
(a) fit with the other books 


describe the significant 


which 


will 
books and 


well entries of 
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and other editions of this book in the catalog 
and (b) respond best to the interests of the 
majority of readers. 


In arriving at this statement and the princi- 
ples which follow, several important decisions 
were made. It is in the effect of these deci- 
sions on cataloging practice that the real 
significance of the new L.C. code will rest. 

First, the decision is unequivocally rendered 
that the Library of Congress will not under- 
take so-called “bibliographical cataloging,” the 
reasons being that such cataloging would be 
too costly, could not be justified for more than 
a very small fraction of the library’s acquisi- 
tions, and would result in cards too cumber- 
some and inefficient to meet the constant needs 
of the majority of readers. To the question, 
is there any reason why the Library of Con- 
gress should undertake this extra biblio- 
graphical Mr. Henkle answers, 
“Emphatically no.” 


service, 


Simplify the Entry 

The second decision, complementary to the 
first, is to simplify the catalog entry. While 
“simple cataloging” as an objective is per- 
haps no more defensible than “bibliographical 
cataloging,” it has become apparent that 
greater simplicity is essential to intelligibility. 
Thus “the book is to be described as fully as 
necessary for the accepted functions, but with 
an economy of data, words, and expression.” 
Information is not to be duplicated on the 
catalog card, publishers’ names are to be ab- 
breviated, only one place of publication is 
to be given, pagination is to be limited to the 
last numbered page of each section that is 
separately’ numbered, the illustration state- 
ment in the collation is to be generally lim- 
ited to the term “illus.,” and ellipses are to be 
used only to indicate the omission of parts of 
statements and not the omission of entire 
statements. These and other simplifications 
have, of course, long been practiced by a num- 
ber of libraries, both large and small, as 
well as by many bibliographers, apparently 
with more benefit than injury to library serv- 
ice. 

In abandoning “bibliographical cataloging” 
and adopting a more simple catalog entry, the 
Library of Congress is only catching up with 
recent developments in the profession. In 
another area, however, it is moving distinctly 
ahead of the profession. With respect to the 
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organization of the elements of description, 
the following principle, as revised by the ad- 
visory committee, is set forth: 


The bibliographical elements of the book are 
to be given in the entry in the order that will 
best respond to the normal approach of the 
reader and that will enable the entry to be 
readily interfiled in the catalog with cards for 
other editions and books. For these purposes the 
following order is in general prescribed: title, 
subtitle, author statement, edition statement, and 
imprint; followed by the collation, series note, 
and supplementary notes. 


These bibliographical elements are to be given 
in the prescribed order regardless of the order 
in which they appear on the title page or of 
the source, other than the title page, from 
which the information is obtained. In other 
words, the entry will describe the book, not 
the title page as such. This is the third major 
decision which the Library of Congress has 
made, and in the long run it may prove to be 
the most significant. ’ 
In the application of this principle, however, 
it appears that important concessions may still 
be made to the more traditional practice of 
title page transcription in the “body of the 
entry.” The “body of the entry,” which rep- 
resents the title page, at least historically, is 
to be preserved as a matter of form; and 
there is a fair chance that transpositions in 
the order of information, as given on the title 
page, may be indicated by symbols of one kind 
or another. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the use of symbols to identify transposed 
statements would be unfortunate, since it 
would make the entry more complex and less 
intelligible to the reader while serving only 
to preserve a principle the validity of which 
has been denied—the principle that the entry 
should describe the title page. This is not to 
minimize the importance of the information 
on the title page as a description of the book 
or to deny its identification value but only to 
point out that, if the objective is really to de- 
scribe and identify the book, the order in 
which the information is given on the title 
page is of little consequence for the great ma- 
jority of modern books. It should also be 
recognized that the continued use of the body 
of-the-entry form will have only a vestigial 
meaning in relation to the new code, although 
it will facilitate the interfiling of the new 
cards with the old. In the interests of clarity 
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and understanding, however, the advisability 
of distinguishing the new cards from the old 
by adopting some modification of this form 
might be considered. 

The principle of giving the descriptive ele- 
ments in a prescribed order, regardless of 
their order on the title page, is supplemented 
by the further principle that “all information 
relating to a given bibliographical item should 
be integrated, except where the length or con- 
struction of a given statement make its in- 
tegration with the other data undesirable.” 
This principle is so closely related to the 
former one that it might have been combined 
with it. If the information from all sources 
is to be brought together in the prescribed 
places on the card, the impracticability of 
trying still to keep the title page inviolate by 
using symbols to indicate interpolations, as 
well as transpositions, is further apparent. 
The complexities and confusions which might 
result are manifest in the fact that the two 
terms, transposition and interpolation, are in 
themselves inconsistent with the cataloging 
principles here they are 
meaningful only in relation to the transcrip- 
tion of title pages. In describing a book, as 
contrasted with its title page, in the prescribed 
manner, the questions of transposition and in- 


professed, since 


terpolation seem irrelevant. 

In all other respects, however, the sug- 
gested applications of the new principles and 
the derivation of those principles from the 
accepted functions of descriptive cataloging 
are developed in these pamphlets with ad- 
mirable insight, logic, and inner consistency. 
The work of Mr. Henkle and his associates 
in this project exhibits a quality of intellec- 
tual integrity, a sincerity of purpose, and a 
validity of method which cannot help advanc- 
ing in a substantial way the theory and prac- 
tice of library cataloging. Among these ad- 
vances several may be anticipated. 

For the reader, the new L.C. code should 
result in more simple, direct, and intelligible 
descriptions of books, with greater consistency 
of form and integration of data, and with less 
irrelevant and comparatively useless infor- 
mation added. 

For the cataloger, it should be a challenge 
to lift his work above the mechanical ap- 
plication of specific rules in specific instances 
to the considered and purposeful application 
of general principles to the construction of a 
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catalog designed to perform definite func- 
tions. There will still be rules, but they will 
be fewer, let us hope, and less inviolate, the 
attention of the cataloger being focused pri- 
marily on the objectives to be achieved. 

For the administrator, the new code may 
mean some reduction in the cost of catalog- 
ing, although this is doubtful. It will cer- 
tainly check for a time, however, additional 
increases in costs that might have otherwise 
accrued from the further elaboration of 
“bibliographical” techniques. 

For the cataloging profession as a whole, it 
should mean unification again on the basis of 
an acceptable standard of descriptive catalog- 
ing, with an immediate revival of cooperative 
enterprise. There is every reason to believe 


that all or most of the libraries which have 
recently departed from Library of Congress 
practice will find it possible and desirable to 
adopt the new code, not only because it will do 
what they have already been trying to do, but 
also because the new code will enable them to 
do it better. 

In preparing this new code, the Processing 
Department of the Library of Congress has 
assumed a great responsibility. If the work 
is finished with the same display of imagina- 
tion, reason, and courage which has distin- 
guished it thus far, the responsibility will have 
been nobly discharged. We now have the 
principles; we eagerly await the code. 


Raynard C. Swank 


Resources for Research 


The First Century of the John Carter Brown 
Library, a History with a Guide to the 
Collections. By Lawrence C. Wroth. 
Providence, R.I.. The Associates of the 
John Carter Brown Library, 1946. vi, 88p. 

William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
Report of the First Decade, 1034-10944. 
[Edited by Lawrence Clark Powell.] 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif., Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1946. vii, 78p. 
The psychology of custodianship of rare 

books has undergone certain rather profound 

but inevitable changes in recent decades. Ad- 
ministrators of special collections for literary 
and historical research have become increas- 
ingly active in carrying out a responsibility 
which is at least twofold, and “preservation” 
and “availability for scholarly use” are com- 
panion requirements in today’s scheme of 
service for the library that finds itself pos- 
sessed of valuable books and manuscripts. 
This is not to infer that librarians of the 
past have not understood the nature of their 
responsibility but only that the means of 
meeting it have not always been at hand. It 
has been necessary for administrators to 
devise standards—often complicated and al- 
ways costly to apply—whereby the two ob- 
jectives could be brought into accord. And 
before that could be done, it had to be real- 
ized that the objectives are not irrevocably 
at opposite poles from each other. Curators 
of the watchdog type had to be persuaded 
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that books are, for the most part, quite sturdy 
objects and not fragile things with which no 
scholar, no matter how righteous his need, 
is to be trusted. They had to be shown that 
their cause would be strengthened and their 
function made more comprehensible if the 
sterner rules were applied only to those books 
that are truly fragile—illuminated manu- 
scripts, books printed on brittle paper, historic 
bindings, and the like. On the other hand, 
the scholar has had to submit to reading under 
supervision. No longer may he stuff a rare 
colonial tract in his pocket, to be mulled over 
in the comfort of a private office or cubicle. 
That is the prerogative of ownership, and 
the books and manuscripts contained in a 
research library are not the property of any 
one scholar but of all scholars. There is 
simply no choice in the matter. 

The two progress reports under considera- 
tion here relate to the John Carter Brown 
and William Andrews Clark libraries, and 
furnish excellent examples of the modern 
approach to the problems of administering 
large and important collections of rarities, near 
rarities, and basic resources. In addition, a 
third facet of the responsibility of custodian- 
ship is brought forcibly to the forefront of 
attention—that of assuring constant and intel- 
ligent growth. Both discussions begin by 
tracing the origins of the respective collections 
which were founded and fostered as the 
personal hobbies of the men whose names 
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they bear but which have since become identi- 
fied with great universities. Each treatise 
then undertakes to describe in general terms 
the content of the collection with which it 
deals and to discuss the preferable directions 
that future development should take. The 
fact that the reports show clearly what the 
availability of the collections means to the 
relevant fields of scholarship, with emphasis 
on the larger usefulness which such collec- 
tions acquire when they are combined with 
research library facilities, cannot fail to en- 
courage and point up further benefactions 
on the part of private collectors. 
The two reports are welcome 
to a notable file of predecessors, which include 
such useful titles as The Whys and W here- 
fores of the William L. Clements Library 
(1930); The Huntington Library Collections 


additions 


(Bulletin No. I, 1931); The University 
[Chicago] Libraries (1933); The Library 
of Harvard University (1934, 4th ed.); 


Handbook of the Newberry Library (1938); 
A Faculty Survey of the University of Penn- 


sylvania Libraries (1940); The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Review of Activities , 
1936 through 1040 (1941); The John 


Crerar Library, 1895-1944 (1945); The Li- 
brary Resources of the University of North 
Carolina (1945); and The Yale Collections 
(1946). The above is by no means intended 
to be a definitive list; there are doubtless 
many similar studies that have escaped this 
reviewers notice. In fact, a general bibli- 
ography of the literature describing the re- 
sources of university and research libraries 
in the United States be gratefully 
received by scholars everywhere. 


Physical Differences 


It is perhaps nothing amiss that the reports 
of the Brown and Clark libraries achieve 
success along quite different routes as regards 
physical format and textual treatment. In 
space, a continent separates Providence from 
Los Angeles, and in time, almost a century 
separates the inceptions of the two collections. 
Lawrence C. Wroth, librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library since 1923, concludes 
that, although Mr. Brown's ultimate decision 
to concentrate on “the large-scale acquisition 
of Americana” cannot be dated certainly much 
before 1845, his interest in book 
collecting can be traced to the early years 


would 


essential 
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of the nineteenth century. Cora Edgerton 
Sanders, curator of the Clark Memorial 
Library until her retirement in 1943, records 
that Mr. Clark “began assembling his library 
about seventeen years before his death,” 
which occurred on June 14, 1934. 

The differences in time and space are no- 
where so strongly evident as in the typographi- 
cal treatment of the two volumes. Mr. 
Wroth’s essay is clothed with the quiet 
dignity which critics and printers alike accept 
as the unvarying hallmark of the Merry- 
mount Press; the discussion of the Clark 
library is printed in that lively and colorful 
style which has come to be identified (even 
this somewhat nostalgic ex-patriot from the 
Pacific Coast wonders on what grounds) as 
the “California School of Printing.” To 
dismiss thus lightly the very estimable typo- 
graphical achievements of Bianchi 
and Farquhar as exemplified in these volumes 
is perhaps less than justice, but one inevitably 
expects the best of printing from those master 
craftsmen. The books now under discussion 
bolster such expectations. 

Mr. Wroth presents his report of the 
collection in his charge in three main sections: 
“A Century of Purpose,” containing a brief 
history of the library; “An Analysis of the 
Collections;” and “The Work of the Li- 
brary.” The first part, as the subtitle sug- 
gests, traces the development of the great 
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repository of early Americana from the first 
decades of the nineteenth century. Of spe 
cial interest is the discussion of the forma- 
around the middle of the 
Mr. Brown's policy of collecting only books 
of American interest printed before 1801. 
“Throughout the Library's changes of status,” 
writes Mr. Wroth, “as the possession of two 
later private owners and of Brown Univer- 
sity, that boundary, though for reasons dif- 
ferent from those which moved Mr. Brown, 
been changed.” Elsewhere he 
writes what should be engrossed on the walls 
of every collector's library—‘There is no 
virtue in age of itself, but continuity and 
steadily maintained purpose are excellent 
things in the formation of book collections 
Inevitably libraries possessing these attributes 
are made up of books and groups of books 
which newer institutions must seek in vain.” 
No one could have written that statement 
with better evidence at his beck than Mr. 


tion, century, of 


has never 
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Wroth has in the treasures of the John 
Carter Brown Library—many of them 
unique, far more of them forever beyond the 
budgetary reach of less foresighted libraries. 

Part II, “An Analysis of the Collections,” 
comprises “a conspectus of the principal 
categories which make up the collection, at- 
tempting appraisal of each of these by com- 
ment based upon experience in their practical 
utilization and by a statistical comparison of 
their contents with the totals found in stand- 
ard catalogues and bibliographies.” The li- 
brary now contains about thirty thousand 
books, including bibliographical aids. In the 
section devoted to “Pre-Discovery Science and 
Geography” are to be found some three hun- 
dred works from the presses of Aldus and 
his descendants, which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Wroth, embody “texts in which the thoughts 
and imagination of the ancient world are set 
forth with medieval and Renaissance com- 
mentary.” For the “Period of Discovery and 
Exploration, 1492-1550,” there are some three 
hundred titles, including 50 per cent of the 
entries in Harrisse’s standard bibliography 
of the period, plus forty-five titles and editions 


not listed by Harrisse. 


Latin American Titles 


Titles concerned with Latin American 
history and description are abundant, number- 
ing about ten thousand and including some 
nineteen hundred items that were printed in 
the Western Hemisphere. There are seventy- 
three titles in Mexico City from 
1544-1600, comprising about 31 per cent of 
the 232 titles listed by Medina and believed 
to be “as large as any group in that category 
existing in a public or private library 
in Europe or America.” Nineteen of thirty- 
two imprints produced in Lima before 1604 
are present in the Brown library, and more 
than 50 per cent of the listed Brazilian works 
issued before 1800. “We feel that these 
works combine with our Spanish-American 
sources to form a contribution to the history 
unrivalled in its com- 


printed 


now 


of America almost 
pleteness.” 

Early United States sources are provided 
in great abundance. The Southeast is repre- 
sented by some 450 titles, the Spanish South- 
west by 198 of 341 noticed in Wagner's 
bibliography, and for New France, Louisiana, 
and the French West Indies the proportion 
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of Brown holdings against standard lists is 
invariably from 50 to 80 per cent of the 
totals. 

“No department of the Library is more 
satisfactory to the student than the section 
on British America,” writes Mr. Wroth, 
and gives the figures to show why that is so. 
Without exception, the same high percentage 
of known titles is to be found on the Brown 
library shelves. To continue further in this 
vein would be tiresomely repetitious, and the 
interested student is herewith referred to 
Mr. Wroth’s discussion for the figures re- 
lating to Brown holdings in the literature of 
the American Revolution, the Constitution, 


western expansion, native American lan- 
guages, church history, etc. One more sig- 
nificant set of statistics should be noted, 


however. Of all American imprints before 
1800 listed in the Evans bibliography, the 
Brown library has 7382, or 21 per cent of 
the total, placing that library in a class with 
the American Antiquarian Society, and the 
Congressional, New York Public, and Hunt- 
ington libraries. 

The third section of the book, ““The Work 
of the Library,” is in many respects the most 
interesting, for in it Mr. Wroth discusses 
in general terms the direct contribution of 
the John Carter Brown Library to the world 
of scholarship. That contribution takes defi- 
nite forms: in bibliographical study of the 
collections by the faculty and staff; in service 
to local and visiting students; in correspond- 
ence with distant students; in exhibitions and 
addresses; and in the publication and photo- 
graphic services. These are all carefully de- 
scribed and the reader is left with the feeling 
that there is immense justice and promise 
in Mr. Wroth’s closing words: “even while 
acclaiming our age and long tradition, while 
enumerating our possessions or boasting our 
strength in one or another category, we still 
hold heartily to the conviction that without 
service all these things are vanity. . .. At 
the beginning of its second century, the John 
Carter Brown Library is settling into its 
stride.” 

The report of the William Andrews Clark 
Library was prepared under the able editor- 
ship of Lawrence Clark Powell, director of 
libraries at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. With an enthusiastic and active 
faculty and staff to draw upon, Dr. Powell 
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followed the plan adopted in 1940 for the 
survey of the University of Pennsylvania 
Libraries. The report is a symposium, with 
each major strength of the Clark library the 
subject of special study by the authority best 
qualified to judge it. Thus the historical 
background of the collection is discussed by 
those who helped develop it and interest the 
founder in placing it in the care of the young 
university: Ernest Carroll Moore, former 
provost and vice president of the university; 
Edward Augustus Dickson, chairman of the 
southern committee of the board of regents; 
Cora Edgerton Sanders, Mr. Clark’s li- 
brarian, 1901-03, 1908-34, and curator of 
the Clark Memorial Library until 1943; and 
Robert D. Farquhar, the architect of the 
beautiful building on West Adams Boulevard 
that houses the fast-growing collection. 


English Drama to 1700 


“English Drama to 1700” is the subject 
of an essay by Hugh G. Dick, assistant pro- 
fessor of English in the university, who points 
out that the library’s Shakespeare collection 
ranks no lower than fourth among those in 
There are excellent 
of Shakespeare's 


American universities. 
resources for the study 
contemporaries and close followers, but the 
principal strength for the period is in dramatic 
works from 1640 to 1700. No more than 
representation has been sought for Renais- 
sance literature, because of the close prox- 
imity of the Huntington collections, but pre- 
eminence in Restoration drama is the goal of 
an active acquisitions program. Dr. Dick 
looks toward virtual completeness in that field 
within the next decade. 

“The Age of Dryden” is the subject of a 
discussion by Sigurd B. Hustvedt. Mr. Clark's 
interest in Dryden inevitably extended to that 
poet’s predecessors and contemporaries, es- 
pecially those in France. That broadening of 
scope has had a strong influence on the uni- 
versity's recent program of expansion, which 
is now “to concentrate attention upon Dryden 
and to his contemporaries, under a rather 
flexible definition of literary forms and 
merits.” “In such a program,” continued 
Prof. Hustvedt, “the period would have some- 
what elastic measurements, so as to include 
Milton at the beginning, Swift and Defoe 
at the end. . The Dryden thus to take 
shape would be no recluse in a garret, but 
a literary man in a world of letters.” Some 
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notion of the strength of the framework on 
which this acquisitions program is to be built 
may be had from the fact that of 197 Dryden 
items listed by Wing, 173 are in the Clark 
library. 


The Eighteenth Century 


“The Eighteenth Century” is discussed 
by Edward N. Hooker, who notes that “the 
strength of the Library holds until about 
1735, after which date the entries in the 
chronological catalogue become notably 
fewer.” There are several strong representa- 
tions, chief among which are those of Swift 
and Pope (the latter being the object of 
careful searching during the past decade), 
Addison and Steele, Rowe and Congreve, 
John Gay, and many lesser literati. 

“Music and Musical Literature” is treated 
by Walter H. Rubsamen, assistant professor 
of music. Mr. Clark’s extensive collection 
of orchestral music was bequeathed to the 
Los Angeles Public Library, but a notable 
group of musical reference books, full and 
miniature scores of standard orchestral com- 
positions, operas, and chamber music, and a 
small collection of letters and manuscripts 
of eminent musicians were included in the 
Clark library. Around this nucleus the 
university is building a reference library, in- 
cluding standard bibliographies, representa- 
tive serial publications, and collected editions. 
Considerable stress has been laid on the acqui- 
sition of original musical works issued from 


1600 to 1800. 


Nineteenth-Century Holdings 


“The Library's holdings in the nineteenth 
century,” writes Franklin P. Rolfe, “repre- 
seut largely the interests of the donor and 
seldom approach completion in any category.” 
The notable exception is the distinguished 
collection of Wildeiana, of which a special 
catalog was compiled by Robert Ernest Cowan 
and the founder. The collection includes a 
selective group of manuscripts and letters, 
among which is the correspondence written 
by Wilde from Reading Gaol to his friends, 
Robert Ross and More Adey. Other nine- 
teenth-century authors are represented to a 
lesser degree, although the works of the 
romantic writers, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 
are present in some abundance, and certain 
Victorians (the Brownings, Tennyson, Mor 
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ris, Fitzgerald, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Stevenson) are fairly strong. 

Lindley Bynum, special assistant to the 
president, describing the holdings in western 
Americana, notes that the Montana collec- 
tion, purchased in 1924, contains nearly two 
thousand bound volumes, nearly three thou- 
sand pamphlets, magazines, excerpts, and the 
like, as well as numerous maps, pictures, 
unbound newspapers, books of clippings, letter 
files, and legal papers. The collection was 
notably strengthened in 1939 by the purchase 
of the Willard S. Morse library of Bret 
Harte material. “Thus,” concludes Mr. 
Bynum, “although the western Americana in 
the Clark library should be regarded as 
supplemental to the western materials in the 
University Library, in at least two fields of 
Montana history and Bret Harte it may be 


used as a source.” 


Fine Printing 

One further facet of the Clark library is 
to be noticed, that of “Fine Printing,” which 
is discussed by H. Richard Archer, now in 
charge of the library. Mr. Clark, he tells us, 
was more than just a collector of fine books. 
He was “so much interested in fine printing 
that he would select from his collection some 
book of which he was especially fond, see 
that it was properly edited, and have it re- 
printed.” In one instance, at least, his editors 
failed him; it in no respect detracts from 
the memory of this generous philanthropist 


to recall that at his behest and expense the 
Wise forgery of the famous “Reading Son- 
nets” was reproduced in careful facsimile. 
Mr. Clark’s collection of the Kelmscott 
and Doves presses is virtually complete, as 
is that of the work of his favorite among 
western printers, John Henry Nash. Other 
modern presses and certain early ones are 
represented by typical specimens. For the 
practical side of the graphic arts, there is 
good coverage in printing practice, type found- 
ing, bookselling, binding, illustration, descrip- 
tive bibliography, and related topics. Since 
the library has become the charge of the 
university, reference books on the graphic 
arts have more than doubled in number. 
The William Andrews Clark Library is a 
young one, and it is the property of a young 
university. One predominating characteristic 
of youth is the tendency toward growth, and 
in this the Clark library is no exception. 
At the time of the death of its founder in 
1934 it numbered eighteen thousand volumes. 
It has nearly doubled in size in the interven- 
ing decade. As Dr. Powell’s report stresses, 
that growth has not been haphazard and un- 
controlled but carefully planned and fostered 
to bring to it the maximum of scholarly use- 
fulness, in accord with the ideas of the 
founder as they were expressed both in the 
deed of gift and in the way in which he 
himself developed his collection. That pro- 
cedure might well serve as a model for li- 
brarians.—Roland Baughman. 


Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs 


Opinions on Gains for American Education 
from Wartime Armed Services Training. 
By M. M. Chambers. A Preliminary Ex- 
ploratory Report for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Education, 1946. vii, 
78p. 

Talent. Armed Services 

Selection and Classification 

By Frederick B. Davis for the Commission 

on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 


Utilizing Human 
Procedures. 


tional Programs. Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Education, 1947. ix, 
8sp. 


Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Implications for American Education. By 


JULY, 1947 


Armed Services. 


John R. Miles and Charles R. Spain for 
the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council on Education, 
1947. xi, 96p. 

About two years ago the American Coun- 
cil on Education received a grant of $150,000 
from the Carnegie Foundation and the Gen- 
eral Education Board for a study “to find 
effective means of evaluating military experi- 
ence for its potential significance to civilian 
institutions and to facilitate the understand- 
ing and adoption of those features of the mili- 
tary and educational programs which will im- 
prove education and training in civilian life.’”? 


1 Zook, George F. Educational Record 27:261, July 
1946 
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To execute the investigation the council set 
up a twelve-member Commission on Implica- 
tions of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams (Edmund E. Day, chairman, and 
Alonzo G. Grace, director). Included in the 
proposed study were the following topics: spe- 
cial training, motivation, instructional ma- 
terials and methods, therapy and mental hy- 
giene, nonmilitary educational activities, vari- 
able factors affecting adjustment, special re- 
search techniques, and classification, assign- 
ment, and selection. Two years were thought 
sufficient to complete the study. But in Octo- 
ber 1946, three months short of the grant’s 
two years, the commission reported that its 
findings would not be ready for the press for 
many more months, though its major re- 
search was completed, and indicated that its 
final report will consist of a major general 
report and several staff monographs treating 
specific areas of the investigation.2?, With the 
recent publication of Davis’ work we now 
know the exact titles and authors of the 
twelve monographs in the commission's se- 
ries. The first three published to date are 
here under review. 

It seems clear that the important general 
report of the Commission on Implications 
(“Educational Lessons from Wartime Train- 
ing”) will follow the others into print. Yet 
the reports which have recently been published 
are not without significance for the profession 
of education, administrator ‘and teacher alike, 
as well as for the library profession which 
likewise may profit greatly from it in terms 
of awareness and trends in the areas of adult 
and general education. The first of these, 
assembled by M. M. Chambers, does not 
evaluate, make conclusions, or offer recom- 
mendations; it is preliminary and explora- 
tory. His report is timely, for it presents a 
fair and equitable selection of the opinions and 
experiences of both veteran students and edu- 
cators that amounts, in effect, to a cross sec- 
tion of national opinion on some aspects of 
the implications of armed services educational 
(and training) programs and their impact 
on civilian education. The respondents to the 
questionnaire sent out were all formerly con- 
nected with the vast and varied armed serv- 
ices training programs in some capacity or 

* American Council on Education, Executive Com 


mittee. Minutes of the Meeting. . . Rye, N.Y., Oct 
rt, 1946, Pp. 7. 


other, as student, teacher, administrator, now 
representing, on the one hand, 2,000 veterans 
in various types of educational institutions all 
over the country, and, on the other hand, 350 
educators, from high school teachers to col- 
lege presidents. 

Chambers’ work comprises four chapters, 
the last being the detailed, annotated “Bibli- 
ography on Implications of Armed Services 
Training” (p. 54-78) which is offered as “an 
immediate service to the friends and prac- 
titioners of education who wish to read briefly, 
think well, weigh wisely, and in some in- 
stances apply the suggestions which have al- 
ready been advanced by various observers and 
writers and published in readily accessible 
form.” This most complete compilation rep- 
resents a genuine service to educators in any 
earnest approach to a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the challenges and implications perti- 
nent to their profession. 

The remaining chapters tabulate the opin- 
ions of educators who were active as educa- 
tors in the armed forces and of war-veteran 
students. Some of, the cogent opinions of the 
more mature and deeper thinking veteran stu- 
dents call for smaller classes, more practical 
teachers who will help slow students, greater 
use of audio-visual educational techniques as 
well as of recently perfected training devices 
for demonstration and application, better- 
written texts. This very definitely confirms 
the suspicion and forecast of some of our 
educators—namely, that there is present on 
our campuses today to a degree greater than 
at any other time, a growing awareness (in 
many of our veteran students, at least) of the 
comparative strengths and weaknesses of 
their educational experiences, once in the 
armed services and now in civilian institutions. 

The opinions and comments of the edu- 
cators perhaps form the work’s most valuable 
contribution, for out of these stem the im- 
plications of the armed services educational 
programs for civilian education. Most likely 
it was the very nature of the work which the 
armed services had to do—its immediacy of 
aims, its quick tempo, its emphasis on train- 
ing rather than on education—that resulted 
in these more effective techniques, methods, 
etc.—namely, more and better use of audio- 
visual aids, clarity and definiteness of aims, 
more learning by experience, eliminating non- 
essential content, more frequent achieve- 
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ment testing, short intensive courses open to 
qualified and interested students. Educational 
gains such as these, to be sure, are not totally 
absent from our present-day institutions, yet 
there are not many educators and administra- 
tors who are sufficiently concerned about 
them. 

It is worthy of note that the opinions of 
educators are very strong in the matter of a 
need for increased subsistence (from federal, 
state, city, industry, private sources) in the 
form of financial hardship scholarships over 
and above the current benefits available to 
veterans. These are essential, as others have 
pointed out (notably J. B. Conant, D. S. 
Brainard, F. W. Hoover, Maj. Gen. W. L. 
Weible, director of training, Army Service 
Forces), if we are to enjoy the fruits of the 
labors, talents, and genius of our hitherto un- 
successfully tapped potentially productive, 
financially insolvent human resources. 

Chambers’ report affords an  unslanted 
glimpse of opinion as it exists today in the 
segment of American life represented by the 
educators and veteran students called upon to 
comment. Within this limited framework, 
significant exploratory implications for the 
profession of education and, hence, for li- 
brarianship stand out and challenge. Noth- 
ing is settled and no intent is implied which 
could be interpreted to set up armed services 
education as superior to civilian education as 
a whole. But there is no doubt that the 
former has harvested some valuable gains for 
education which cannot be ignored. In its 
cross section of opinions, moreover, this report 
presents an insight and possible forecast of 
major trends in education in this country. 
With respect to our profession, what applies 
to education in general applies with equal 
force to education for librarianship. And this 
is true particularly in the area of course con- 
tent, type of instruction (graduate or under- 
graduate ?), methods and techniques (why not 
visual aids?), curricula, technical training 
versus professional education. Librarians are 
potent agents in the educative process. It 
is especially important for them now to be 
mindful of the challenging implications of the 
gains of armed services educational programs 
for civilian education if they are to contribute 
significantly to the labors of our educational 
thinkers and teachers toward the progress of 
education in this country. 


JULY, 1947 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The study, Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed 
Services, first presents a history of multi- 
sensory aids in the military setting treating 
their use, production, and distribution, the 
services’ own criticism and evaluation of their 
utilization and effectiveness, and then states 
and discusses the implications of multi-sensory 
aids for civilian education. A selected bibliog- 
raphy closes the work. 

The program of training aids developed in 
the Army and Navy is not an innovation in 
American education, though the services did 
utilize sensory aids far more than did most 
civilian schools prior to the war; rather, as 
in the case of selection and classification of 
personnel, the program was based to a large 
extent on previous research and practice com- 
pleted outside the military setting. In the 
services, cost was no limiting factor in the 
production of the best training materials 
possible. This was a happy situation for the 
educators in the services who were able for 
the first time to concentrate attention and 
effort in determining what was needed to 
accomplish the objectives of training. That 
they did a good job in the area of sensory aids 
is attested by the overwhelming positive 
effectiveness of the training aids programs in 
the services. The cumulative implication of 
the eleven implications stated, discussed, and 
evaluated in the study dovetails neatly with 
the results we can hope for in the use of the 
testing and measurement procedures (see be- 
low) and is stated thus: “[training] aids 
should be considered essential to the achieve- 
ment of the goals of civilian education—the 
continual development of both that [!] voca- 
tional and social competence which will enable 
youth to contribute to the maximum in a 
democratic society.” 

This study provides unbiased suggestions 
toward improving instructional programs 
through the use of multi-sensory aids to 
learning. Librarians will read this study with 
professional profit: (1) education for librar- 
ianship can be made more effective: certainly 
there are numerous classroom situations in 
library schools which can be put across better 
through the use of some training aid; (2) 
public libraries can reach a wider public more 
effectively, particularly through their impor- 
tant adult education programs (“one picture is 
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worth ten thousand words”); (3) especially 
school and college libraries, through the use 
of film and filmstrips, can describe the li- 
brary to their clientele from the points of view 
of services offered, how to use bibliothecal 
tools, the organization, operation, and aims 
of the library. 


Classifying Personnel 


In his monograph, Utilizing Human Talent, 
Davis describes the various procedures used by 
the armed services to select and classify men 
and women for the purpose of fitting the right 
person to the right job in the armed forces. 
The major emphasis of the work, however, 
is on the implications of these successful pro- 
cedures for civilian education in the areas of 
aptitude testing, guidance, and counseling as 
they pertain to the admission and selection 
policies and practices in our schools and col- 
leges. Altogether, there are frankly dis- 
cussed and aggressively evaluated ten implica- 
tions which should be a practical guide to 
school administrators, test constructors, and 
leaders in guidance. Two brief appendices 
present information of interest mainly to 
technicians of testing and measurement. A 
valuable selected bibliography concludes the 
work. 

The implications herein derived are not 
new ; generally speaking, the principles under- 
lying them have been for many years advo- 
cated by psychologists and educators. Nor is 
this strange, since the armed services’ selec- 
tion and classification procedures were founded 
on well-established principles and executed by 
educators and psychologists drawn from 
civilian life for that very purpose. Under no 
circumstances, however, must the procedures 
used in the armed forces be copied blindly, 


the author warns, inasmuch as the problems 
attaching to selecting and classifying man- 
power for military duty were different from 
those associated with the educational and vo- 
cational guidance of civilians. Consequently, 
adaptions of the Army and Navy procedures 
are pointed out and discussed where they are 
applicable and of practical significance to 
civilian education. 

The youth of America would be better 
served and the country’s course in peacetime 
more soundly advanced were we to heed these 
pertinent lessons learned during wartime. 
Now the emphasis will necessarily shift from 
arbitrary selection and direction of persons 
for the sole purpose of achieving military 
efficiency; rather, the scientific testing pro- 
cedures should be used to advise and to guide 
students to make wise educational and voca- 
tional choices, to encourage individuals who 
have exceptional or specialized talents “to 
study and work in fields that match their 
abilities in which they can be happy and make 
their maximum contribution to society as a 
whole.” 

Davis’ work is a forceful, documented state- 
ment of one of education’s most practical 
potential contributions to society. It is a 
challenge to school administrators and places 
the emphasis of our educational problems 
where it belongs, on the student himself. If 
the procedures detailed and discussed by Davis 
can help the student in his educational or voca- 
tional choice, for which he appears to be en- 
dowed, and gains for him a correlated but 
dynamic personal, social, and political equilib- 
rium, by this effort alone could education be- 
come one of the most potent single forces 
working toward a sane world.—Wiilliam 4. 


Kozumplik. 
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To execute the investigation the council set 
up a twelve-member Commission on Implica- 
Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams (Edmund FE. Day, chairman, and 
Alonzo G. Grace, director). Included in the 
proposed study were the following topics: spe 
cial training, motivation, instructional ma 
terials and methods, therapy and mental hy- 


tions of 


giene, nonmilitary educational activities, vari- 
able factors affecting adjustment, special re- 
search techniques, and classification, assign- 
ment, and selection. Two years were thought 
sufficient to complete the study. But in Octo- 
ber 1946, three months short of the grant’s 
two years, the commission reported that its 
findings would not be ready for the press for 
many more though its major re- 
search was completed, and indicated that its 
final report will consist of a major general 
report and several staff monographs treating 
With the 
recent publication of Davis’ work we now 
authors of the 


months, 


specific areas of the investigation." 
know the exact titles and 
twelve monographs in the commission’s se- 
ries. The first three published to date are 
here under review. 

It seems clear that the important general 
report of the Commission on Implications 
(“Educational Lessons from Wartime Train- 
ing’) will follow the others into print. Yet 
the reports which have recently been published 
are not without significance for the profession 
of education, administrator and teacher alike, 
as well as for the library profession which 
likewise may profit greatly from it in terms 
of awareness and trends in the areas of adult 
and general education. The first of these, 
assembled by M. M. Chambers, 


evaluate, make conclusions, or offer recom- 


does not 


mendations ; 
tory. His report is timely, for it presents a 
fair and equitable selection of the opinions and 
experiences of both veteran students and edu- 


it is preliminary and explora 


cators that amounts, in effect, to a cross sec- 
tion of national opinion on some aspects of 
the implications of armed services educational 
(and training) programs and their impact 
on civilian education. The respondents to the 
questionnaire sent out were all formerly con- 
nected with the vast and varied armed serv- 
ices training programs in some capacity or 
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other, as student, teacher, administrator, now 
representing, on the one hand, 2,000 veterans 
in various types of educational institutions all 
over the country, and, on the other hand, 350 
educators, from high school teachers to col- 
lege presidents. 

Chambers’ work comprises four chapters, 
the last being the detailed, annotated “Bibli 
ography on Implications of Armed Services 
Training” (p. 54-78) which is offered as “an 
immediate service to the friends and prac 
titioners of education who wish to read briefly, 
think well, weigh wisely, and in some in- 
stances apply the suggestions which have al- 
ready been advanced by various observers and 
accessible 


writers and published in readily 


form.” This most complete compilation rep- 
resents a genuine service to educators in any 
earnest approach to a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the challenges and implications perti 
nent to their profession. 

The remaining chapters tabulate the opin 
ions of educators who were active as educa 
tors in the armed forces and of war-veteran 
students. Some of the cogent opinions of the 
more mature and deeper thinking veteran stu 
dents call for smaller classes, more practical 
teachers who will help slow students, greater 
use of audio-visual educational techniques as 
well as of recently perfected training devices 
application, better 
This very definitely confirms 
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the suspicion and forecast of some of our 
that there is 
our campuses today to a degree greater than 


educators—namely, present on 
at any other time, a growing awareness (in 
many of our veteran students, at least) of the 
comparative strengths and weaknesses of 
their 


armed services and now in civilian institutions. 


educational experiences, once in the 

The opinions and comments of the edu 
cators perhaps form the work’s most valuable 
contribution, for out of these stem the im- 
plications of the armed services educational 
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it was the very nature of the work which the 


programs for civilian education. 


armed services had to do—its immediacy of 
aims, its quick tempo, its emphasis on train- 
ing rather than on education—that resulted 
in these more effective techniques, methods, 
etc.—namely, more and better use of audio 
visual aids, clarity and definiteness of aims, 
more learning by experience, eliminating non 
essential content, achieve 
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ment testing, short intensive courses open to 
qualified and interested students. Educational 
gains such as these, to be sure, are not totally 
absent from our present-day institutions, yet 
there are not many educators and administra- 
tors who are sufficiently concerned about 
them. 

It is worthy of note that the opinions of 
educators are very strong in the matter of a 
need for increased subsistence (from federal, 
state, city, industry, private sources) in the 
form of financial hardship scholarships over 
and above the current benefits available to 
These are essential, as others have 
pointed out (notably J. B. Conant, D. S. 
F. W. Hoover, Maj. Gen. W. L. 


lirector of training, Army Service 
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Within this framework, 
exploratory 
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cross section of opinions, moreover, this report 
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is true particularly in the area of course. con- 


force to education for librarianship. 


tent, type of instruction (graduate or under 
graduate ?), methods and techniques (why not 
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versus professional education. 


visual curricula, technical training 
Librarians are 
potent agents in the educative process. It 
is especially important for them now to be 
mindful of the challenging implications of the 
gains of armed services educational programs 
for civilian education if they are to contribute 
significantly to the labors of our educational 
thinkers and teachers toward the progress of 


education in this country. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 

The study, 4udio-] isual Aids in the Armed 
Services, first presents a history of multi- 
sensory aids in the military setting treating 
their use, production, and distribution, the 
services’ own criticism and evaluation of their 
utilization and effectiveness, and then states 
and discusses the implications of multi-sensory 
aids for civilian education. A selected bibliog- 
raphy closes the work. 

The program of training aids developed in 
the Army and Navy is not an innovation in 
American education, though the services did 
utilize sensory aids far more than did most 
civilian schools prior to the war; rather, as 
in the case of selection and classification of 
personnel, the program was based to a large 
extent on previous research and practice com- 
pleted outside the military setting. In the 
services, cost was no limiting factor in the 
production of the training materials 
This was a happy situation for the 


best 
possible. 
educators in the services who were able for 
the first time to concentrate attention and 
effort in determining what was needed to 
accomplish the objectives of training. That 
they did a good job in the area of sensory aids 
is attested by the overwhelming positive 
effectiveness of the training aids programs in 
the services. The cumulative implication of 
the eleven implications stated, discussed, and 
evaluated in the study dovetails neatly with 
the results we can hope for in the use of the 
testing and measurement procedures (see be- 
low) and is stated thus: “(training ] 
should be considered essential to the achieve- 
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ment of the goals of civilian education—the 
continual development of both that |!] voca- 
tional and social competence which will enable 
youth to contribute to the maximum in a 
democratic society.” 

This study provides unbiased suggestions 
improving programs 
through the use of multi-sensory aids to 
learning. Librarians will read this study with 
professional! profit: (1) education for librar- 
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public libraries can reach a wider public more 
effectively, particularly through their impor- 
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worth ten thousand words’); (3) especially 
school and college libraries, through the use 
of film and filmstrips, can describe the li 
brary to their clientele from the points of view 
oftered, bibliothecal 


organization, 


of services how to use 


tools, the operation, and aims 


of the library. 


Classifying Personnel 


In his monograph, Utilizing Human Talent, 
Davis describes the various procedures used by 
the armed services to select and classify men 
and women for the purpose of fitting the right 
person to the right job in the armed forces. 
The major emphasis of the work, however, 
is on the implications of these successful pro- 
cedures for civilian education in the areas ot 
aptitude testing, guidance, and counseling as 
they pertain to the admission and selection 
policies and practices in our schools and col- 
Altogether, frankly dis 
cussed and aggressively evaluated ten implica- 


leges. there are 


tions which should be a practical guide to 
school administrators, test constructors, and 
leaders in guidance. Two brief appendices 
present information of interest mainly to 
technicians of testing and measurement. A 
valuable selected bibliography concludes the 
work. 


The implications herein derived are not 
new ; generally speaking, the principles under- 
lying them have been for many years advo 
Nor is 


this strange, since the armed services’ selec 


cated by psychologists and educators. 


tion and classification procedures were founded 
on well-established principles and executed by 
drawn from 


Under no 


educators and _ psychologists 
civilian life for that very purpose. 
circumstances, however, must the procedures 
forces be copied blindly, 


used in the armed 
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the author warns, inasmuch as the problems 
attaching to selecting and classifying man 
power for military duty were different from 
those associated with the educational and vo 
cational guidance of civilians. Consequently, 
adaptions of the Army and Navy procedures 
are pointed out and discussed where they are 
applicable and of practical significance to 
civilian education. 

The youth of 
served and the country’s course in peacetime 


America would be better 


more soundly advanced were we to heed these 


pertinent lessons learned during wartime. 


Now the emphasis will necessarily shift from 


arbitrary selection and direction of persons 


for the sole purpose of achieving military 


eficiency; rather, the scientific testing pro 
vedures should be used to advise and to guide 
students to make wise educational and voca 
individuals who 
specialized talents “to 
study and fields that their 


abilities in which they can be happy and make 


tional choices, to encourage 
have exceptional or 
work in match 
their maximum contribution to society as a 
W hole.” 

Davis’ work is a torceful, documented state 
most practical 


ment of one of education’s 


potential contributions to society. It is a 
challenge to school administrators and places 
the emphasis of our educational problems 
where it belongs, on the student himself. If 
the procedures detailed and discussed by Davis 
can help the student in his educational or voca- 
tional choice, for which he appears to be en- 
dowed, and gains for him a correlated but 
dynamic personal, social, and political equilib- 
rium, by this effort alone could education be 
single forces 


come one of the most potent 


working toward a sane world.—Wiilliam 4. 


Kozumplik. 
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Charles Harvey Brown: The Man 


¢ AN ARTICLE in the March 1945 issue 
of College Libraries, 


Charles Harvey 


and Research 
y Brown referred to the li- 
brary as “a house by the side of the road, 
in which students and faculty congregate 
to prepare for their life work and to serve 
the ever-increasing demands of scholarship.” 
The present special issue of College and 
Research Libraries is a tribute to a librarian 
who was able to put into practice this 
ideal that “the library is a service institu- 
tion” and “is not an ivory tower.” 
Whether Charles Brown, or 

1 


Charlie Brown as he is known to his col- 


Harvey 


leagues in libraries and on faculties, was 
concerned with the immediate administra- 
tive problems of the Iowa State College 
Library or with the question of the reor- 
ganization of the A.L.A., German periodi- 
cals, the education of librarians for scien- 
tific institutions and the problems of science 
libraries generally, the building up of re- 
sources of libraries, problems of Chinese 
libraries, or other major facets of American 
and international librarianship, there was a 
conclusion that could generally be drawn: 
he would get the job done. 

The papers assembled for this issue are 
a testimony to the energy and productive- 
ness of one of America’s outstanding librar- 
In her comments at the Buffalo meet- 
McCrum 


“senior statesman of the 


lans. 


ing, Blanche Prichard referred 
to Dr. Brown as 
A.L.A.” She further recalled that he was 


also one of the founding fathers of A.C.R.L. 


His bibliography reveals his versatility and 
the wide contribution that he has made to 
American librarianship. There is one side 
of Charles Harvey Brown, however, which 
has not been emphasized in the various ar- 
ticles which are included in this issue. This 
is his concern for the development of young 
librarians who could “carry the ball” after 
a period of guided training. For, in addi- 
tion to his many other contributions, Charles 
Brown has been genuinely interested in ele- 
vating librarianship to the point where 
there could be no question about its claim 
to the status of a “profession.” No librar- 
ian of an institution is able to perform on 
a high level of efficiency without the support 
and confidence of his staff. Dr. Brown, 
through his in-service program at Iowa 
State, has been influential in encouraging 
many young men and women to grow in 
their careers as librarians. Straightforward, 
able, honest, and unpretending, Dr. Brown 
has enjoyed the respect and admiration of 
many friends and colleagues, even when 
they disagreed with him, as well as the 
gratitude of countless students and faculty 
members who have benefited by his dogged 
determination to provide library service on 
the highest level. 

It is pleasant to know that Dr. Brown 
is not giving up active librarianship at the 
moment. He intends to keep busy at lowa 
State College Library, and, as we may all 
be sure, will retain interest in other prob- 


M.F.T. 





lems of librarianship. 
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By R. E. BUCHANAN 


The Development and Function 
of a Research Library, 1922-46 


— PRESENT PAPER is an attempt on 
the part of one who has long played 
the role of bystander and friend to make 
some observations relative to the develop- 
ment of a research library on the campus 
of a technical institution. This development 
was largely the result of the efforts of one 
Charles Harvey Brown who came to Iowa 
State College as librarian in 1922. The li- 
brary which he then headed was mediocre. 
In less than a quarter of a century he built 
it into an outstanding service and research 
organization. 

A satisfactorily functioning research li- 
brary must contain the material most likely 
to be needed by the researchers, it should 
render prompt and efficient service, it should 
be suitably housed, and it must have a clien- 
tele eager to press the use of its facilities 
to the limit. The central figure largely 
determining the adequacy of these func- 
C. H. Brown was 
In addi- 


tion to other library experience, he had 


tionings is the librarian. 


well equipped to do a good job. 


worked under the able leadership of C. W. 
Andrews in the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago, an outstanding scientific and tech- 
nical library, one which makes a special ef- 
fort to supply the needs of those interested 
in or engaged in research. 

What did Brown find in The 
book collections numbered ninety thousand 


1922? 


volumes. Fortunately since the founding 


of the library there had been some faculty 
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men who took a keen interest in it and in 
()s- 


born, Franklin, and Pammel insisted from 


Bessey, 


its purchases. Men such as 
the beginning that there be subscriptions to 
the leading scientific journals of special in- 
terest and that a good deal of emphasis be 
As a 


there were many valuable sets complete 


laid upon foreign material. result, 


But this competence was 
Many of the 


from Volume I. 
true in only a few fields. 
scientific and technical journals were lack- 
ing in areas which Brown had the fore- 
sight to see would become highly significant 
in the future development of the institu- 
tion. At the beginning of his librarianship 
he had primarily to serve the needs of the 
graduate school and two active research in- 
stitutes, the agricultural experiment station 
and the engineering experiment station. 
During his incumbency there were added 
the veterinary research institute, the indus 
trial science research institute, and the 
atomic research institute. 


Dr. 


stinctively the fields in which a technical 


Brown seems to know almost in- 


institution such as Iowa State College would 
develop its research program. He was able 
to concentrate on purchases, today wholly 
unobtainable, that have proved invaluable. 
For example, with the passage of the pro- 
hibition amendment there were dispersals of 
holdings of institutions related to 
the alcoholic Dr. 
Brown picked up sets of all the available 


library 


beverage industries. 
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journals relating to zymology and fermen- 
tation technology generally, until the library 
had perhaps the best collection of periodicals 
in these fields in the country. His wisdom 
was shown when during World War I 
technical libraries all over the United States 
came to him for assistance and for loans. 

On his arrival on the campus, Dr. Brown 
found a library inadequately housed and 
particularly difficult of administration be- 
cause the library’s collections in agriculture, 
veterinary medicine, chemistry, botany, and 
engineering were housed apart from the 
central library. The situation was distress- 
ing not only to the librarian, but to mem- 
The 


latter found that material needed for carry- 


bers of the staff, including the writer. 


ing on research in bacteriology was housed 


in six different departmental libraries. 
Brown brought them together. 

The staff of the library in 1922 was in- 
adequate from the standpoint both of num- 
bers and of training. Reorganization was 
prompt and efficient. Brown’s ability to 


select competent appointees accounts for 
much of his success. 


Dr. took 


training the faculty of the institution in the 


Brown a personal interest in 


use of a library. When he made facilities 
available, he expected them to be used. He 
made it quite clear in faculty meetings that 
not only did the faculty have the right and 
privilege of judging the adequacy and 
promptness of the services of the library, 
but that he had as librarian the responsibility 
of evaluating the usefulness of research men 
and faculty members generally on the basis 
of the use made of the library by them. 
And when criticism came from individuals 
whom he regarded as relatively incompetent 
on the basis of his library standards, he did 
not hesitate to lay down the law. 

And now after the passage of a quarter 


of a century what progress has been made 
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in the development of a satisfactory re- 
search library? 
Increase in Collection 


The book collections number more than 
fourfold those of 1922, 370,000 
volumes. Careful buying, persistent search- 


about 


ing, European purchasing trips, have 
brought together an unusual collection of 
reference material. Compilations of per- 
tinent data by the Association of Research 
Libraries indicate that in composite rank- 
ings the lowa State College Library, in the 
fields covered by the program of the grad- 
uate college, ranks fifth among the research 
libraries of the United States. Particularly 
strong collections are held in the fields of 
chemistry, botany, physics, and mathema- 
tics. 

It was recognized from the outset that 
a technical and scientific institution required 
a specialized library, and all efforts were 
focused on securing material in the some- 
what restricted fields. It was unnecessary 
to purchase in areas such as dentistry, law, 
belles-lettres, or the humanities. Even in 
pertinent fields, some degree of specializa- 
tion was observed. For example, the li- 
brary entered into a cooperative under- 
standing with the librarians of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the University of Min- 
nesota concerning fields of specialization. 
This permitted the Iowa State College Li- 
brary to concentrate its buying power in 
the areas in which teaching and research 
were most emphasized and to build an ade- 
quate interlibrary loan system. 

Dr. Brown and his library committee and 
many members of the faculty worked very 
closely together in building the collection. 
He was always anxious for suggestions as 
to fields about to develop for which plans 
should be made. He built a great collec- 
tion because he found out what would be 
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useful and hunted for it. He was glad to 
be told of the library defects and he enjoyed 
correcting them. 

A competent and adequate library staff 
means prompt and _ satisfactory service. 
Books and references should be available 
quickly and with a minimum of inconveni- 
ence to the worker. The library was al- 
ways complimented by requests for assist- 
ance. Members of the library staff parti- 
cipated directly and with credit in the prep- 
Then, 


too, Brown believed in having some con- 


aration of scholarly bibliographies. 


siderable degree of specialization on the part 
of members of his staff: individuals were 
sought and secured who were familiar with 
such fields as chemistry, sociology, or vet- 
Ability to 
foreign language literature was also re- 
garded as a staff asset; before World War 
II the institutional research staff could re- 


erinary medicine. work in 


ceive expert assistance in literature pub- 


lished in French, German, the several 
Scandinavian languages, Russian, Bulgar- 
ian, Spanish, Italian, Greek, and Latin. 


Such assistance is greatly appreciated. 


Centralized System 


Plans for a new building to house the li- 
brary were well under way when Dr. 
Brown became librarian; he was able, how- 
ever, to influence materially its functional 
design. He insisted that in an institution 
that needed to husband carefully its library 
budget, there could be no adequate excuse 
for the large number of small libraries on 
the campus; better service to all could be 
Five years after 
the opening of the new building, the work- 


secured by centralization. 


ing capacity of the stacks was exhausted; 
the rapid growth of the student body, the 
graduate school, the activities of the several 
research institutes and the staff quickly over- 
taxed many of the facilities, including the 
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loan desk, seminar rooms, cubicles for grad- 
uate students and staff, and the cataloging 
department. Plans for extensive additions 
have necessarily been deferred as to execu 
tion until the building situation is easier. 
Temporary and much-needed relief was se- 
cured by the erection of a large steel ware- 
house-type structure in which are stored 
those sets and series less commonly called 
for. However, even the books from this 
separate building are promptly delivered to 
reading room or laboratory. 

Dr. Brown believes wholeheartedly that 
a library should give prompt, courteous, 
and efficient service. He succeeded in mak- 
ing his library outstanding in these parti- 
culars. He wanted to decrease the time be- 
tween the request for a book and the time of 
delivery, whether to the loan desk or to the 
office of a research laboratory. The service 
is not to stop there; it should include the 
skilful use of skilled reference librarians and 
the interest of the staff in tracing down ob- 
scure references. “The usual graduate stu- 
dent unfortunately does not know many of 
the techniques in getting at the resources of 
the library, the numerous indices and bib- 
liographies and abstract journals and special 
aids; a prime objective of the library is to 
get him quickly into contact with the litera- 
ture of his field. A course in the bibliography 
of science was started in 1924. The course 
was designed to give graduate students ex- 
perience in the use of bibliographies in their 
major and allied fields. Five graduate stu- 
dents elected this course in 1924; in 1946- 
47 over 150 graduate students registered for 
the course. 

Our librarian is an honored and valued 
member of the graduate faculty. He has 
always bluntly but effectively criticized 
those departments and those departmental 
staffs that he felt were not making the most 


of their opportunities in the development 
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of their graduate programs. His criteria 


of efficiency? There were two, the use 
made of the library by the departmental 
staff and students, and the quality of the 
theses deposited with the library, where 
they are carefully collated. Woe to the 
graduate student whose citations did not 
meet reasonable standards of excellence; 
and the staff member with whom the stu- 
dent did his thesis problem by no means 
escaped unscathed. Brown believes in and 
insists on the use of good English and on 


Did he go 


beyond the conventional duties of a librarian 


good organization of material. 


in these matters? Perhaps (but we won't 
admit it). We all like him for it. 

Years ago Dr. Brown assumed for the 
library the task of utilizing the great num- 
bers of publications from the various re- 
search agencies of the institution for ex- 
change for similar publications from other 
institutions. He used this exchange device 
most effectively in securing material from 
all over the world. 

Another labor of love has been the annual 
carefully compiled list of publications of the 
members of the staff. 

Here are some of the special services our 
librarian provided in the library. In several 
cases he pioneered in their development 
among the libraries of this country. 

1. Prompt and accurate service from stacks. 

2. Statement to client as to exact reason 
why a book could not be supplied. 

3. Messenger service for delivery and 
collection of books and periodicals from the 
offices of members of the college staff. 

4. Development of prompt and adequate 
training of graduate students in the efficient 
use of library resources. 
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5. Courteous treatment of all readers. 

6. Stress on service to all, undergraduate 
and graduate student and faculty, with an 
earnest effort to render special service where 
needed. 

7- Recall of books when needed by other 
readers after a reasonable period of time. 


Dr. Brown’s active and aggressive work 
in the Association of Research Libraries led 
to several distinct advantages to the lowa 
State College. 
his studies on preparation of lists of the 
most-cited periodicals. 
the library: 


Particularly helpful were 


Such lists assisted 


1. To develop high priority ratings in 
essential subject matter fields for publications 
being purchased for U.S. libraries by the 
cooperative purchasing commission of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

2. To attain better and more general recog- 
nition of the relative importance of collections 
of scientific and technical periodicals in the 
physical and biological sciences and book col- 
lections in the fields of the humanities, with 
consequent gain in the relative ratings of li- 
braries such as that of Iowa State within the 
Association of Research Libraries. 


Dr. Brown has been and is a member of 
numerous boards and committees of library 
associations: his activities have been local, 
But in all his 
labors he has sought the development of 


national, and international. 


that which was dear to his heart, the Iowa 
State College Library. He has proved him- 
He has 
earned for himself a place in that niche of 
fame described by Pliny: 


self to be a master at this task. 


Equidem ita sentio, peculiarem in studiis 
causam eorum esse qui difficultatibus victis 
utilitatem iuvandi  praetulerunt = gratiae 
placendi. 
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By HUNG SHUN CH’EN’? 


Suggestions for Handling Chinese 
Materials in American College 
and University Libraries 


HINESE LIBRARIANS have benefited by 
techniques developed in the 
be that the time 


library 
United States. It 
is near at hand when the library profession 
in China will be able to ofter some con- 
The increasing num- 


may 


tribution in return. 
bers of books in the Chinese language that 
are being made available to the growing 
number of students of the Chinese language 
and culture in many institutions in the 
United States are bringing some problems 
to college and university libraries. “Toward 
the solution of difficulties in 


processing, and using Chinese materials, the 


acquiring, 


following suggestions may provide a basis 
for discussion and action. 

Few libraries in the United States are 
in a position now to add to their staffs a 
specialist in Chinese language and literature 


who has library training. Those Americans 


who have studied the language and subject 
matter seem unwilling to enter library serv- 
ice so long as the rewards are generally 
less than teaching and research. Chinese 
students who come to the United States 


are not able to stay long enough to give 


1 Before accepting an exchange assistantship in 1942 
in the Chinese-Japanese library of the Harvard-Yen 
ching Institute at Cambridge, the writer was on the 
staff of the Yenching Library in Peiping, first as a 
administrative office and later 
Then, after a year of study at 
the School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
he was engaged to classify the Chinese collection of 
the libraries. It is from an understanding of the large 
library (about 200,000 ts’é@ or approximately 25,000 
volumes) that this article is written, but the suggestions 
offered are applicable to a collection of any size 


weneral assistant in the 
as assistant librarian 
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the advantages of continuity of service in 
a Chinese collection and are not able to 
establish themselves in the profession in this 
country for various reasons. Therefore. the 
organization and development of a collec- 
tion of Chinese language material are likely 
to present difficulties to all except the largest 
How- 


ever, cooperation between libraries in the 


university libraries in this country. 


United States and librarians in China could 
make possible the purchasing, processing, 
and use of Chinese language materials by 
trained assistants with some language and 
subject knowledge, teamed with Chinese 
students working on a part-time basis. 
The A.L.A. 
Program in China has furnished a beginning 
If a 


single responsible agent in China under the 


Cooperative Purchasing 


for such international cooperation. 


supervision of an organization such as the 
Library Association of China were em- 
powered to act for an association of li- 
braries in the United States, the funds that 
could be made available might be invested 
to better advantage than if each library 
purchased materials independently in China. 
Costs of acquisition would be reduced be- 
cause of lower operating expenses, and there 
would be less likelihood of physical im- 
perfections in material sent to American 
libraries. If the libraries cooperating in 
such a program would agree among them- 
selves on some division of fields of special- 
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ization, the economies accruing from lower 
prices of books purchased would be obvious. 
Competitive bidding and the dealers’ prac- 
tice of sending incomplete parts of one 
scarce set to several libraries or distributing 
imperfect copies would be avoided if a 
single agent were responsible. If more 
than one library wished to have a scarce 
item, an agreement could be reached before 
purchase as to its most useful location, and 
reproduction by microfilm, or interlibrary 
loan, might solve problems of use. 
Cooperation through the agent could be 
extended to cataloging and classification of 
materials before shipment. The processing 
could be done by a trained technical staff 
under the supervision of a professional or- 
ganization such as the Library Association 
of China, if the cooperating libraries in 
the United States could agree on a single 
classification and on a single form for the 


catalog card.* 
Harvard-Y enching Classification Schedule 


The Harvard-Yenching classification de- 
veloped by Dr. A. K. Ch’iu for the Chinese- 
Japanese library of Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute is probably the best now available, 
because it was evolved for an actual collec- 
tion of books. It has proved its usefulness 
in a large library covering all subject fields, 
it is bilingual, and it has been published. 
No classification schedule will be found 
perfect under all conditions, but the Har- 
vard-Yenching classification has practical 
value and can be used for books in various 
languages about China, as well as for books 
in the Chinese language. Such well-known 
and favored classifications as the Dewey 
decimal and the Library of Congress sched- 
ules are likely to be found inadequate in 


the fields of Chinese literature, classics, 


2A short list of reference works is appended for the 
use of staff members proficient in Chinese but without 
cataloging experience who might be called upon to 
process uncataloged Chinese collections now in libraries 
in the United States 
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philosophy, history, and geography. The 
Harvard-Yenching classification is now 
being used in the Chinese library of the 
University of Chicago, as well as in the 
Chinese collection of Columbia University, 
and is being considered for use in other 
Chinese collections in this country. The 
printed cards issued by the Harvard-Yen- 
ching Library bear the classification number, 
and that fact as well as the growing uni- 
versality of the classification are arguments 
in its favor. 

If the usefulness of the printed Harvard- 
Yenching cards is limited because of the 
variation from standard cataloging forms 
used in this country, an agreement might 
be reached with the agent for production 
of manuscript or mimeographed cards ac- 
cording to a specified form. The Harvard- 
Yenching printed cards represent such high 
standards of accuracy and quality, however, 
that libraries in the United States might 
well consider adoption of the same form. 
In addition, the transliteration or Romani- 
zation used on the Harvard-Yenching cards 
is the Wade-Giles system for Romanization 
of the national language (uo-yii) which 
simplifies filing problems. 

Catalog cards for Chinese materials may 
be filed in any one of several ways, such 
as by number of strokes in a character, by 
the four-corner system, or by one of many 
other methods arbitrarily representing posi- 
tion and direction of component strokes of 
a character by Arabic numerals. The 
Chinese collection of Columbia University 
files catalog cards by the Wade-Giles sys- 
tem of Romanization because it is the system 
most generally taught students of the Chi- 
nese language in the United States and 
presumably would be more easily used by 
them and by faculty members of the various 
colleges and universities in this country 
than the so-called numeral systems, or the 
slower and more difficult system of filing 
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by number of strokes. 

Subject approach to the books in the 
library would be by arrangement on the 
shelves and through a classified catalog. A 
dictionary catalog would not be possible at 
the present time because a list of subject 
headings adequate for Chinese publications 
is not available. If the shelflist is used as 
a classed catalog, analytics could be made 
on colored cards. Guide cards could be 
made by using the main divisions and sub- 
headings of the Harvard-Yenching classi- 
fication as a guide. 

A practice that has been followed in 
China permits binding together two or more 
works dealing with absolutely unrelated 
topics. A library that receives such a 
mélange will find it necessary to make sure 
that each item is separately cataloged. If 
a subject catalog for the collection is not 
being maintained, the usefulness of the con- 
tents of the binding will be limited unless 
they can be promptly rebound to permit 
shelving of each part with other books on 
the same subject. 

Use of a Chinese library that does not 
have a subject specialist with training in 
library techniques and adequate knowledge 
of the language presents problems that can 
be met with the cooperation of students and 
faculty members if the library is intended 
only for their use. However, unless the 
finding list is complete, the author and title 
entries are adequate and accurate and prop- 
erly filed, and some approach by subject 
is available, the use of the collection will 
be on a level much lower than its poten- 
tialities. If the library is intended for the 
use of research workers, whether faculty 
members or members of special research 
projects, or if it attempts to aid museums, 
publishers, and the general public, a special- 


ist would be a necessity. If one library is 
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not in a position to add a well-qualified 
person to its staff, financial cooperation by 
several institutions or projects needing serv- 
ice might be possible. Contributions might 
take the form of books or services, if funds 


were not available. 


Chinese Union Catalog Needed 


A union catalog of all Chinese language 
material in libraries in the United States 
is needed by all Chinese libraries as much 
as is the highly efficient and successful union 
catalog at the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Ch’iu has suggested that it is as possible 
to file cards for Chinese titles in the union 
catalog of the Library of Congress as it 
is to file cards for French or Russian titles, 
provided the Romanization is on the card 
and provided all libraries in the country 
follow the same system of Romanization 
when supplying titles or requesting informa- 
tion. Fundamentally, there is no more 
reason for excluding Chinese language ma- 
terial than there is for excluding material 
in any other language. 

Further cooperation between Chinese li- 
braries in the United States to aid scholarly 
research and increase the usefulness of 
collections of limited size and staff might 
include a union list of reprints in book 
form; publication of a list of acquisitions 
of all libraries at regular intervals, locating 
copies of all titles; and publication of 
selected lists of acquisitions in their fields 
by libraries specializing in limited areas. 
The circulation of lists of duplicates by the 
various libraries would facilitate develop- 
ment by purchase and exchange. Coopera- 
tion between larger libraries in the United 
States and China might include exchange 
of staff members, for study of library prac- 
tices and for purposes of research aggressive 


action is needed. 
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A Selected List of Reference Works for Cataloging 


I. Names and dates 
a. For deceased persons 
1. The card catalog 
2. Fang, I. [and others], comp. 
Chung kuo jén ming ta tz’i tien. [A 
Chinese biographical dictionary] Shang- 
hai, China, Commercial press, 1934. 
Index. 1934. 
3. Harvard-Yenching institute. Sinologi- 
cal index series. 

Ssii shih ch’i chung sung tai chuan chi 
tsung ho yin té. [Combined indices to 
forty-seven collections of Sung dynasty 
biographies] Peiping, China, Yenching 
university, 1939. 

4. Harvard-Yenching institute. Sinological 
index series. 

Liao chin yiian chuan chi tsung ho 





Shanghai, China, China weekly review, 
1925- 


c. For persons with posthumous names 
1. Ch’én, Nai-ch’ien, comp. 


Pieh hao so yin. [Index to pen names] 
Shanghai, China, K’ai ming bookstore, 
1936. 


. Ch’én, Té-yiin, comp. 


Ku chin jén wu pien ming so yin. 
[An index to nicknames, pen names, and 
other kinds of personal names of distin- 
guished Chinese, ancient and modern] 
Canton, China, Lingnan university, 1937. 


. Yian, Yung-chin, comp. 


Hsien tai chung kuo tso chia pi ming 
lu. [A list of pen names of modern 
Chinese writers] Peiping, China, Chi- 
nese library association, 1936. 


yin té. [Combined indices to thirty col- 
lections of Liao, Chin, and Yuan biog- 


II. Titles and editions 
a. For old books 
1. For general reference 





raphies] Peiping, China, Yenching uni- 

versity, 1940. 

s. Harvard-Yenching institute. Sinological 
index series. 

Pa shih chiu chung ming tai chuan 
chi tsung ho yin té. [Combined indices 
to eighty-nine collections of Ming dy- 
nasty biographies] Peiping, China, Yen- 
ching university, 1935. 

6. Harvard-Yenching institute. Sinological 
index series. 

San shih san chung ch’ing tai chuan 
chi tsung ho yin te. [Index to thirty- 
three collections of Ch’ing dynasty biog- 
raphies] Peiping, China, Yenching uni- 
versity, 1932 

. Liang, T’ing-ts’an, comp. 

Li tai ming jén shéng tsu nien piao. 
[Table of birth and death dates of emi- 
nent Chinese of all dynasties] Shanghai, 
China, Commercial press, 1933. 

8. U.S. Library of Congress. Oriental di- 

vision. 

.Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 

period (1644-1912), edited by Arthur W. 

Hummel. Washington, U.S. Government 

printing office, 1943-44. 2v. 

b. For living persons 

1. Hashikawa, Tokio, comp. 

Chung kuo wen hua chieh jen wu 
tsung chien. [A biographical dictionary 
of Chinese in cultural field] Pieping, 
China, Chung hua fa ling pien yin kuan, 
1940. 

2. Who’s who in China, 1st— 

1925— 
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i. Chi, Yiin [and others], comp. 

Ssii ku ch’iian shu tsung mu t’i yao. 
[A descriptive catalog of the Imperial 
library at Peking compiled between 
1773 and 1782] Shanghai, China, 
Commercial press, 1934. 4V. 

ii. Fan, Hsi-tseng, rev. 

Shu mu ta wen pu cheng. [A se- 
lected bibliography of Chinese books 
compiled by Chang Chih-tung in 1870, 
revised and enlarged] Nanking, 
China, Kuo hsiieh t’u shu kuan, 1931. 

iii. Liu, I-chéng [and others], comp. 

Chiang su shéng li kuo hsiieh t’u 
shu kuan ts’ang shu tsung mu. [Cata- 
log of the Kiangsu provincial library 
in Nanking] Nanking, China, Kuo 
hsiieh t’u shu kuan, 1933-35. 24 ts’e. 

Supplement. Nanking, China, 


1936. 6 ts’e. 
iv. Pei-ching-jén-wén-k’o-hsiieh-yen-chiu- 
so 


Pei ching jen wen k’o hsueh yen 
chiu so ts’ang shu mu lu. [Catalog 
of Chinese collection in the humanity 
and science research institute] Pei- 
ping, China, Pei ching jen wen k’o 
hseuh yen chiu so, 1940. 8 ts’e. 

Supplement. Peiping, China. 
2 ts’e. 


2. For identification of editions 


i. Shao, I-ch’én, comp. 
Ssii k’u chien ming mu lu piao chu. 
[Bibliography of editions of books 
listed in the abridged catalog of the 
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b. 


III. 


Imperial library at Peking] Hang- 
chow, China, The author’s family, 
1grt. 


ii. Mo, Yu-chih, comp. 
Lii t'ing chih chien ch’'uan pén shu 


mu. [A bibliography of editions of 
books seen or heard] Shanghai, 
China, Shao yeh shan fang, 1923. 
8 ts’e. 


3. For ts’ung shu or collection of works 
i. Shih, T’ing-yung, comp. 
Tsung shu tzu mu shu 
yin. [Title index to 40,000 works 
contained in 1275 ts'ung shu 
served in the National Ts’ing 
University] Peiping, China, 
hua university, 1936. 
ii. Yang, Chia-lo, comp. 
Ts’ung shu ta tz’ii tien. [Combined 
dictionary of 6coo titles of ts'ung shu 
list of individual 
works author 
and title analytics arranged by four- 
corner system] Nanking, China, 
Tsung shu ta tz’ii tien kuan, 1936. 


ming so 
pre- 
Hua 
l'sing 


followed by a 


included in analytics 


For current books 
i. Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliog 
raphy. 
English edition. 
Vv. I-4, 1934-37. 
New series. v. I- 
Peiping, China, 
Peiping, 1934- 
ii. T’u shu chi k’an, quarterly bulletin of 
Chinese bibliography. Chinese 
1-4, 1934-37. 
1940- 


1940- 
National 


of 


library 


edi- 
tion. v. 
New series, v. 1- 
Peiping, China, National library of 
Peiping, 1934- 
Chinese dates into western calendar 
1. Ch’én, Ch’ing-ch’i, comp. 
Chung kuo ta shih nien [A 
chronological table of important events 
in China] Shanghai, China, Commercial 


piao. 


press, 1934. 
2. Hsieh, Chung-san [and Ouyang, 1], 
comp. 


Liang ch’ien nien chung hsi li tui chao 


IV 


V. 


VI. 


piao. [Sino-western calendar for two 
thousand years, 1-2000 A.D.] 
China, Commercial press, 1940. 
Dictionary 
1. Chang, Yii-shu, comp. 
K’ang hsi tzu tien. 
dictionary compiled to the imperial order 
in 1710] Shanghai, China, Commercial 
press, 1937. 
2. Lu, Erh-k’uei [and others], comp. 
Tzi yuan. [Chinese phrase diction 


Shanghai, 


[Standard Chinese 


ary] 2oth ed., Shanghai, China, Com 
mercial press, 1935. 2v. 
Supplement. 1933. 
Romanization 
1. Giles, Allen Herbert 
A Chinese-English dictionary. 3rd ed 
Shanghai, China, Kelly & Walsh, 1912 


2v. 
2. Ware, James Roland 
Vocabularies to the intermediate Chi 
Harvard 
Harvard-Yenching 


nese texts used at University. 
Cambridge, Mass., 
institute, 1937. 
A very useful Romanization table for 
filing purpose on p. 8-11. 
Four-corner system for author numbers 
1. Wang, Yiin-wu 
Wong’s system for arranging Chinese 
characters; the revised four-corner num 
ber system. Shanghai, Commercial press, 
1928. 
Wang, Yiin-wu, comp. 
Wang yun wu hsiao tz’ hui. 


Nw 


[A con 
cise dictionary of Chinese characters a1 
ranged by four-corner system] Shanghai, 
China, Commercial press, 1936. 

. Classification and cataloging 

1. Chiu, K’ai-ming 
.A classification scheme for Chi 
nese and Japanese books. Washington, 
D.C., Committee on Far Eastern studies, 
American council of learned 
1943. 
2. Ch’iu, Kai-ming 
Chung kuo t’u shu pien mu fa. [Cata 
loging rules for Chinese books] Shang 
hai, China, Commercial press, 1934 


societies, 
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By ROBERT BINGHAM DOWNS 


Problems of German Periodicals 


ae AT LEAST the past half century science 
and technology in America and else- 
where have leaned heavily on and been pro- 
foundly influenced by the work of German 
scientists. “he chief medium of communi- 
cation, naturally, has been German publica- 
tions, and particularly periodical literature. 
For an interim in the First World War, 
research workers in the United States were 
deprived of these publications, and the loss 
felt. 


gradually 


Following the war the 
their 


was keenly 
Germans re-established 
prestige in the scientific world, and their 
journals again became considered indispens- 
able by chemists, physicists, biologists, and 
other scientists everywhere. The question 
of cost, with which the present article is 
primarily concerned, does not appear to 
have become a serious issue until about 1924, 
after the period of wild inflation in Ger- 
many and the stabilization of the mark, 
though there were otcasional complaints 
concerning the instability of prices in the 
inflation years. 

So far as the present writer's investiga- 
tions have been able to determine, the first 
formal action protesting the prices of Ger- 
man books and periodicals was taken by the 
Medical Library Association at a meeting on 
June 10, 1924. A committee, composed of 
Charles Frankenberger, J. Christian Bay, 
and Joseph Wilson, brought in a resolution 
expressing disapproval of German publish- 
ers’ “unreasonable and unjustifiable charges 
for their publications to foreign subscribers 
and especially discriminating against Ameri- 
can subscribers.” It was recommended that 


purchases be discontinued until a more equi- 
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table policy was adopted. The resolution 
was approved unanimously.’ 

A prompt reaction was received from the 
German publishers’ association, Deutscher 
Verlegerverein. In a letter to the Medical 
Library Association, dated Oct. 11, 1924, 
a representative of the German publishers 
denied there were any differences between 
prices to German and to foreign subscribers 
and that books and 


periodicals were no more expensive, and in 


maintained German 
some instances were cheaper, than similar 
publications in England and America. 

Undaunted, the American committee 
stuck to its guns, repeating its charge of 
exorbitant prices, at least on the part of cer- 
tain German publishers, and pointing out 
that the new plan adopted by Virchow’s 
Archiv and other journals, i.e., of having 
no established number of issues or fixed sub- 
scription rate, caused increases in some in- 
stances of several hundred per cent in the 
annual cost to libraries.” 

In 1928 English librarians, led by Wil- 
frid Bonser of Birmingham University, en- 
tered the fray. In response to a communi- 
cation from Baini Prashad, of the Zoologi- 
cal Survey of India, objecting to the exces- 
sive prices of German scientific journals, 
Dr. Bonser published a list of physiological 
and chemical journals, comparing annual 
costs of British, American, German, and 
other European periodicals. It was shown 
that the German titles were from three to 
four times as high as similar English pub- 


1 Medical Library Association Bulletin 14:4, July 
1924. 
2 Medical Library Association Bulletin © 14:39-42, 


October 1924-January 1925; 15:23-27, October 1925. 
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lications and, in the field of physiology, cost 
more than all the other countries combined. 
As remedies, Dr. Bonser proposed more 
rigorous editing to reduce quantity and 
thereby costs or, as a last resort, cancellation 
He reported that at the 
Congress in 


of subscriptions. 
International Physiological 
Stockholm in 1926 a suggestion had been 
made for the German physiologists to do 
their own printing to reduce prices. At the 
same meeting German editors promised to 
try to cut down the length of published ar- 


ticles.® 


Pearl Study 

A mildly dissenting voice was raised by 
a scientist, Raymond Pearl, in 1926, on 
the basis of his study of the cost of biological 
books from various countries. Dr. Pearl 
concluded that the per page cost of German 
books in the field of biology was less than 
either the English or American, though 
substantially higher than the French. His 
investigation, however, was limited to books 
and did not consider serial publications. 
Furthermore, in subsequent reports for 1927 
and 1928, Dr. Pearl discovered a “consis- 
tent and steady increase in the average price 
per page” of commercially published Ger- 
man biological books.* 

The Medical Library Association and 
Bonser reports were the opening skirmishes 
in what soon developed into a major engage- 
ment, in which library associations, scien- 
tific societies, bookdealers, publishers’ or- 
ganizations, and even governments partici- 
pated. Before reviewing the actions of 
these groups, however, it would be well to 
look at the background, and see what was 


*Bonser, Wilfrid. “Prices of Periodical Scientific 
Publications." Nature 121:538-20, Apr. 7, 1928; and 
idem, “The Cost of German Biological Periodicals.” 
Library Association Record 6:252-56, December 1928 

* Pearl, Raymond. “The Cost of Biological Books in 
1926." Quarterly Review of Biology 1:606-08, October 
1926; idem, “The Cost of Biological Books in 10928.” 
Quarterly Review of Biology 3:600-02, December 1928 
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responsible for the controversial situation. 
Several factors accounted for the dis- 
proportionately high charges made by the 


perhaps, was the 


Germans. Foremost, 
practice of swelling the size of the journals 
by the inclusion of doctoral dissertations, 
published in full, and of other monographs 
or Festschriften appearing as supplemen- 
tary volumes, all of which added to the 
expense of production. Second, was the 
custom of paying a per page rate to authors 
of scientific articles, thus encouraging a 
writer to pad his contribution by such de- 
vices as long historical preambles and philo- 
sophical discussions, already familiar to his 
readers, before arriving at the meat of the 
matter. The salaries of editors were also 
fixed by the amount of material published. 
These methods were approved by the pub- 
lishers, who were thereby enabled to set 
higher prices for their publications. An- 
other usage, a cause of many complaints, 
was the failure, previously referred to on 
the part of the publishers, to establish fixed 
subscription rates for many periodicals. 
Each part or each volume was priced sepa- 
rately when issued. A subscriber could, 
therefore, never estimate exactly, or even 
approximately, how much a particular title 
would cost in any given year. Several vol- 
umes of Festschriften, Erganzungsbade, 
Sonderhafte, Beihefte, or Abhandlungen 
might be added unexpectedly, doubling the 
amount a library had allowed in its budget 
for the title. Furthermore, some supple- 
mentary parts had scarcely any relation to 
the journals they supplemented. As one 
complainant stated, “the number of volumes 
printed annually is gauged by the capacity 
of subscribers to absorb the output without 
too much indignation or open protest.’”® 
Finally, abnormally large trade discounts, 

* Robert, Alfred L. “The Comparative Cost of 


Medical Journals.”” Medical Library Association Bulle 
tin 20:140-55, April 1932 
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amounting to 25 per cent, added to costs. 

All the German publishing policies cited 
were contrary to those followed in the 
United States and England. Each had the 
effect of increasing prices. Direct protests 
to German publishers’ associations and to 
individual publishers were met either with 
defenses of the existing order of things or 
with promises of reforms which usually 
failed to materialize. 

In the flush years of the late twenties, 
with money plentiful, relatively speaking, 
libraries were able to carry the heavy finan- 
cial burden imposed by the German jour- 
nals. After the arrival of the great eco- 
nomic depression in 1929, however, the 


situation soon became intolerable. 


Discussion at 1931 Conference 


Following up the 1928 Bonser study, 
Charles H. Brown and Alfred L. Robert 
supplied the critics with additional factual 
ammunition. At the 1931 A.L.A. confer- 
ence Mr. Brown discussed the “Cost of 
Subscriptions to Current Foreign Periodi- 
cals,’ comparing the annual subscription 
costs of fourteen German periodicals for 
1924-25 and 1930 and revealing the “alarm- 
ing” increases which had taken place dur- 
ing this period. He introduced a resolution, 
adopted by the Administrators Round 
Table, deploring the high prices, because ex- 
cessive costs would reduce the purchase and 
use of German scientific publications in this 
country, and recommending that the A.L.A. 
Book Buying Committee intercede with 
appropriate organizations in Germany.® 
Later in the year Mr. Brown published 
a report on the problem as it affected his 
own library, Iowa State College. Current 
periodical subscriptions, nearly exclusively 
in science and technology, he reported, rose 
from $8,000 per year in 1925 to $18,000 in 


*A.L.A. Bulletin 25:519, September 1931 
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1931, an increase attributable almost en- 
tirely to the cost of German periodicals. 
For a group of fifty German, French, Eng- 
lish, and American periodicals, selected as 
most valuable for scientific research, the 
average annual subscription price of the 
German titles in 1930 was more than six 
times as high as the English, seven times the 
American, and eight times the French. On 
a per page basis, the discrepancies were not 
quite so striking, though still wide; the 
German journals averaged $3.78 per 
printed page, as contrasted with $1.37 for 
the English, $.82 for the American, and 
$1.17 for the French. As possible solutions, 
the author suggested some cancellations of 
subscriptions, interlibrary cooperation, re- 
duction of the length of articles, elimina- 
tion of poorly written and less important 
articles, and compensation to the publishers 
for decreases in cost by increasing the num- 
ber of subscribers.’ 

Alfred L. Robert, librarian of Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, also contributed an extensive analysis 
of American, British, French, German, and 
other medical journals, comparing number 
of volumes, total pages, annual cost, per 
volume cost, and cost per page for 1930-31. 
His findings substantiated Mr. Brown’s in 
every respect. Columbia’s expenditures for 
German medical periodicals were $3234 for 
the year, as against $577 for American 
journals, with German subscriptions costing 
five times more than the American, eight 
times more than the British, and sixteen 
times more than the French.*® 

A similar report with reference to costs, 
from the John Crerar Library, stated that 
for 1930 its German medical periodicals 

* Brown, Charles H. “A Hazard to Research.” 
lournal of Higher Education 2:420-26, November 1931; 


also appeared in Library Journal 57:261-65, Mar. 15, 


1932. 

® Robert, Alfred L., and Schaltenbrand, Hans HH. 
“Comparative Cost of Medical Journals.” Medical 
Library Association Bulletin 20:140-55, April 1932. 
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came to $3000, while all its American jour- 


nals in the field were only $1000.’ 


Situation of German Librarians 


The plight of German librarians 


and 
scientists in this situation was as serious as 
in other countries. One commentator re- 
marked that prices were so far out of reach 
of most German subscribers that the publi- 
cations seemed to be issued to increase the 
foreign prestige of German science rather 
than for home consumption. Perhaps stim- 
ulated by protests from abroad, librarians 
and scientific societies in Germany began 
exerting pressure on publishers for changes. 
In the forefront of this 


Georg Leyh, librarian of the University of 


movement was 


Tiibingen. Dr. Leyh urged his colleagues 
to side with American and British librarians 
campaigning for price reductions, for all 
had the same interests. As a remedy for 
the swollen bulk of scientific periodicals, 
Dr. Leyh proposed elimination of doctoral 
dissertations, throwing the legal obligation 
for publication upon the authors and for 
distribution on the university libraries." 

A letter from the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, in January 1933, to German scien- 
tific societies and editors asked their co- 
operation in bringing about a reduction in 
the cost of current German periodicals."' 
Numerous responses, with almost unani- 
mous support for the association’s objec- 
tives, were received. A similar communica- 
tion from the English Linnean Society to 
the German botanical, zoological, and ana- 
tomical societies was sent earlier, in April 
1932. In June of the same year the Comité 


*John Crerar Library. Thirty-Sixth Annual Report 
for the Year 1930. Chicago, 1931, p. 2¢ 

” Leyh, Georg. “Die Deutschen Zeitschriftenpreisen 
und die Amerikanischen Bibliotheken.” Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen 50:377-88, May 1933: summarized 
and discussed in: Brown, Charles H “German Peri- 
odicals in American Libraries: Deflation or Extinction?” 
Library Journal 58:525-28, June 15, 1933 

1 Medical Libra y Association Bulletin § 21-90-91, 
January 1933. 
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Bern 


passed a resolution recognizing the justifica- 


International des Bibliothéques at 
tion for repeated protests against high prices 
for German scientific journals, and called 
attention to the great loss which would be 
suffered by everyone concerned if libraries 
were no longer able to purchase these 
periodicals. The Verein Deutscher Wissen- 
schaftlicher Verleger was requested to use 
any means in its power to bring down prices, 
by cutting the size of publications and by 
lowering profits.** During this period num- 
erous other protests were published in scien- 
tific and library periodicals, and complaints 
registered by scientific and medical associa- 
tions, both in this country and abroad. 
Under the constant barrage, the German 
publishers were getting uneasy but were not 
Their 


defenses were varied, e.g., prices would not 


yet ready to retreat or capitulate. 


seem high if budgets had not been cut, a 
reduction in the size of periodicals would 
retard the progress of research, and it was 
impossible to foresee at the beginning of a 
year how much material should be printed 
in a journal. None of these arguments was 


convincing to the critics. 


Subcommittee on German Periodicals 


With the 


heading for a showdown, Charles H. Brown 


whole situation apparently 
became chairman in the fall of 1932 of the 
A.L.A. Subcommittee on German Periodi- 
cals. 


building on the efforts of preceding groups 


Under his able and dynamic guidance, 


and persons, substantial progress was made 
within a relatively short time toward a set- 
tlement of the major issue. As previously 
noted, the new chairman had been con- 
cerned with the problem for some time prior 
to his appointment on the committee. 

In December 1932 Mr. Brown called 
together in Chicago a group of represen- 


2 Actes du Comité International des Bibliothéques. 


sme. Session. Bern, 1932, p. 4¢ 
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tatives of library associations to consider a 
proposal from Ferdinand Springer, head of 
the firm of Julius Springer, foremost Ger- 
man publisher of scientific literature. Dr. 
Springer suggested the establishment in 
America of a central buying agency to which 
he would be willing to grant a 25 per cent 
discount. He also offered to allow a special 
discount to members of certain American 
scientific societies. The scheme met with 
slight favor. Objections included doubts 
as to its feasibility; its failure to solve the 
major difficulty, i.e., high prices of certain 
periodicals; and the hardships it would cre- 
ate for libraries’ regular dealers. The con- 
cessions offered obviously fell far short of 
expectations and were not acceptable.'* 

By mid-1933 American librarians were 
ready for more drastic measures. The 
Medical Library Association’s Committee 
on the Cost of Current Medical Periodicals, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Eileen R. 
Cunningham, who had been an active par- 
ticipant in the campaign for several years, 
invited Mr. Brown to meet with it in June 
1933 at Chicago. There a series of reso- 
lutions was passed, to the effect that: no 
library should subscribe to any periodical 
without a fixed annual subscription price 
stated in advance; the cooperation of other 
library groups in the United States and 
abroad should be enlisted to help establish 
more equitable prices for medical and other 
scientific journals; and, failing any substan- 
tial reduction on excessively expensive jour- 
nals for 1934, libraries should cancel sub- 
scriptions, except in certain established zones 
in America and Canada. For the purposes 
of the last recommendation, the United 
States was divided into nine regions, with 
the aim of cutting down to one subscription 
for each periodical for each region if it 
should become necessary. Looking toward 


‘ 


1% Medical Librar issociation Bulletin 22:9-10, 
August 10933. 
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the future, Mr. Brown suggested that these 
zones might eventually be used as a basis 
for wider library cooperation, e.g., in plans 
for subject specialization among libraries." 


Efforts toward Compromise 


At this juncture German publishers ap- 
parently decided some compromises were 
necessary. Four organizations, represent- 
ing authors, publishers, and librarians, met 
at Miinster on August 3, and there the 
Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler 
announced it would expect all its members 
in future to state subscription prices in ad- 
vance for all periodicals, and, further, it 
would expect a reduction of at least 20 per 
cent in the content and price of inflated 
periodicals. Announcement of this action 
was met with warm approval among li- 
brarians, and some publishers complied with 
the agreement immediately. Lists received 
from Julius Springer in September, how- 
ever, showed average reductions of only 
9 per cent and even some increases. Pro- 
tests were at once made to Springer, to the 
Bérsenverein, to the Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft, and to others. 
Springer’s defense was that his periodicals 
were not inflated, and, consequently, the 
Miinster agreement did not apply. The 
matter was called to the attention of the 
German Imperial Minister of the Interior, 
who, apparently realizing that the circula- 
tion of German publications might be se- 
verely restricted because of the impasse 
which had developed, issued a statement 
directing authors and publishers to comply 
with the Miinster agreement and if possible 
to extend it.*® 
Probably as a result of complaints from 


4% Brown, Charles H “Bringing the Periodical 


Situation Up to Date.” A.L.A. Bulletin 27:379-80, 

September 1933. k 

1% Brown, Charles H. “Discussion on German Peri- 
odicals.”” Library Journal 58:978, Dec. 1, 1033. 
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libraries, the Bérsenverein decided to send 
two representatives to the annual American 
Library Association conference at Chicago 
in October 1933. 
Ferdinand Springer, of the Springer firm, 
and H. Degener, of the Verlag Chemie. As 
it turned out, the Chicago Conference, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Brown, was the climax 
of all that had gone before. Two closed 
sessions were held, attended by representa- 
tives of the American Library Association, 
Medical Library Association, and the In- 
ternational Federation of Library Associa- 
The Bérsenverein agents first pro- 


These delegates were 


tions. 
posed a year’s armistice in order to allow 
Their plan 
present. 


time to work out adjustments. 
was rejected by the librarians 
After several days further negotiation, chief- 
ly with Mr. Brown and Mrs. Cunningham, 
Dr. Springer agreed to make average re- 
ductions of 30 per cent in the 1934 prices 
of twenty-six of his most expensive periodi- 
cals and to eliminate all Festschriften and 
Erganzungsbande. This agreement, appli- 
cable not only to American but to foreign 
libraries, was announced at the second ses- 


sion on October 18.” 


Action by Frankfurt Conference 


Upon the return home of the German 
delegates, a conference was called in Frank- 
furt on November 11 to consider the dis- 
cussions and results of the Chicago meeting. 
The conference accepted the Chicago agree- 
ment, asked that all periodicals costing more 
than forty gold dollars be reduced at least 
30 per cent, and went on record against 
some of the publishing abuses responsible for 
high prices. That the principal German 
publisher, Springer, was acting in good faith 
was shown by a list of his expensive pub- 
lications, the maximum prices of which were 
reduced by 34 per cent for 1934, 4 per cent 


% Ibid., p. 978-85. 
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more than promised.'’ The actual prices 
were even more favorable—54 per cent be- 
low the 1932 figures, or 24 per cent under 
the average agreed upon in Chicago."* 
Economies effected by the German pub- 
lishers, permitting lower prices, were 
achieved mainly by reduction in bulk. A 
comparative study of 1932 and 1934 periodi- 
cals, made by Janet Doe, revealed that the 
number of pages had decreased about 4 per 
cent more than prices and that the actual 
page cost in 1934 was 7.7 per cent higher 
than in 1932. 
that, even after the price reductions, Ameri- 


The study also brought out 


can libraries were paying an average of more 
than four times as much per page for Ger- 
man journals as for comparable French and 
English journals.’® It had been understood, 
however, that no decreases in per page costs 
would be possible without additional sub- 
scriptions.”° 

A further difficulty was German abstract- 
ing and indexing periodicals which had been 
excepted from the price reduction agree- 
ment. An English report stated, on the 
basis of a survey, that six out of fifteen were 
substantially increased in price from 1934 
to 1935. No adjustment for this phase of 
the problem was ever made.”" 


Effect of De prec tated Dollar 


The devaluation of the American dollar 
early in 1934 created another crisis for li 
The depreciated dollar was worth 
only sixty cents in Germany, therefore prac- 


braries. 


tically nullifying benefits gained by libraries 
in the United States from price reductions. 


Brown, Charles H. “Supplementary Notes on 
German Periodicals.” Library Fi urnal 59:62-63, Jan 
15, 19034. 

1% 4.L.A. Bulletin 28:505, September 1034. 

1% Medical Library Association Bulletin 
September 1935. 

* Brown, Charles H. “Library Budgets and the Cost 
of Periodicals.” A.L.A. Bulletin 28:594-95, September 
1934. 

= Bonser, Wilfrid. “The Cost of German Medical 
Periodicals, 1935." Library Association Record Ser. 4, 
2:155, April 1935. 


24:49-50, 














English libraries were hit in the same way. 
German publishers were, of course, not re- 
sponsible for this condition, but it was clear 
that further concessions would have to be 
obtained to prevent widespread cancellations 
of subscriptions. At this point direct action 
was decided upon by Chairman Brown of 
the A.L.A. subcommittee. On his own ini- 
tiative and chiefly at his own expense, he 
went to Berlin and in May and June 1935 
discussed with German publishers and gov- 
ernment officials the predicament in which 
American libraries were placed. Some re- 
lief was promised, and shortly after Mr. 
Brown’s return, an official message was re- 
ceived from the German government assur- 
ing a reduction of 25 per cent in the export 
prices of German books and periodicals for 
libraries, effective Aug. 1, 1935. (Because 
of technicalities, the promised reduction ac- 
tually went into effect on September 9.) 
This action was probably taken for two 
principal reasons: Germany’s need for for- 


eign exchange and a desire for wide dis- 
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tribution of German publications.” 

The work of his committee thus largely 
completed, Mr. Brown submitted a final re- 
port at the end of 1935, reviewing the his- 
tory of the case and acknowledging the aid 
received by his group from librarians and 
library associations of many countries.** 
There is no question that the international 
cooperation of librarians and scientists was 
an important factor in bringing the prob- 
On the 


other hand, without such a leader as Mr. 


lem to a satisfactory conclusion. 


Brown, a constructive solution might have 
been much longer delayed. As a tribute to 
him the M.L.A. Committee on the Cost of 
Current Medical Periodicals stated, “His 
energy, diplomacy, and tact in dealing with 
the situation awakened the keenest admira- 
tion in all those who have worked with 
him.”** These qualities undoubtedly con- 
tributed greatly to the successful outcome. 


2 Brown, Charles H. “German Periodicals—Further 
Addenda.” Library Journal 60:752-53, Oct. 1, 1935. 
% “German Periodicals.” <A.L.A. Bulletin 29:854, 
880, December 1935. 
*% Medical Library Association Bulletin § 22:1009, 
November 1933. 
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By RALPH M. DUNBAR 


Development of Adequate Library 
Resources in Rural Communities 


ee A vicious circle,” remarked Charles 
H. Brown, librarian of Iowa State Col- 
lege, after a visit to some rural schools back 
in the 1920's. 
handicaps placed upon children, parents, 


He was referring to the 


teachers, and others in rural communities 
by the lack of public and school library 
facilities ; to the failure of many colleges to 
inspire students with a true appreciation of 
the value of books and reading; and to the 
unconcern of many of these students, as 
teachers and leaders later in farm areas, 
about the essentiality of adequate library 
As Charles H. Brown has had a 


deep interest in many angles of the rural 


facilities. 


library problem, it seems appropriate to re- 
view some aspects of it. 


Statistics of the Problem 


The first facts which loom up are statis- 
tical ones. Of our 57,000,000 persons who 
live in places with populations under 2500 
or on farms, 32,000,000 have no public 
libraries within reach. In terms of space 
instead of persons, it has been estimated 
that about two-thirds of the total area of 
continental United States is without public 
library facilities.' | The situation for rural 
school libraries appears equally dismal, al- 
though complete figures are not available. 
According to data gathered in 1942 by the 


U.S. Office of Education,? 8206 


' Joeckel, Carleton B 
In University of Chicago. 


rural 


“Library Extension Today.” 
Graduate Library School 


Library Institute. Library Extension: Problems and 
Solutions. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945, 
p. 18 : , 

2U.S. Office of Education. Statistics of Public 


schools had no library facilities whatever, 
28,853 had only service of an unspecified 
nature (which probably means highly in- 
adequate service), and 90,000 did not reply 
(many of which may be assumed to have 
little or no service). In other words, a 
conservative estimate would place 60 per 
cent of the rural schools with little or no 
library service. 

The complicating factors of population 
density and per capita ability to support 


For 


example, New Mexico with only four and 


rural library service are well-known. 


a fraction persons per square mile presents 
quite a different problem for library exten- 
sion workers than does Massachusetts which 


In the 


matter of income payments to individuals, 


has §45.9 persons per square mile. 


the 1944 per capita amounts in Mississippi 
and Arkansas were $528 and $601 respec- 
tively, whereas the comparative figure for 
New York was $1519; for Connecticut, 
$1509; and for California, $1480. Then 
there is the oft-quoted statement that farm 
children constitute 31 per cent of the na- 
tion’s children of school age, but farm in- 
come is only 9 per cent of the total national 


income. 


Points of Attack 


The attack on the problem of extending 
rural library service involves action on many 


fronts: (1) strengthening the state library 


School Libraries, 1941-42 by Nora E. Beust and Edith 
M. Foster. Biennial Surveys of Education, 1938-40 and 
1940-42, vol. 2, chap. 8, p. 9 
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agencies, (2) recruiting personnel fitted for 
work in rural areas, (3) determining the 
proper size and type of local library units, 
(4) obtaining financial support, (5) fos- 
tering cooperative efforts on the part of all 
types of libraries. 

At the present time forty-seven states 
have state library agencies, the primary 
function of which is to extend and improve 
public and school library service. In nine- 
teen states there is now a library specialist 
to provide service at the state level to school 
libraries. ‘These state agencies are focusing 
much of their activity upon rural territory, 
but they vary greatly in size of staff and 
amount of resources at their disposal for 
the performance of their functions. 


Personnel for the Task 


Competent personnel is another essen- 
tial factor in achieving satisfactory rural 
library service. As stated by a committee 
of the American Country Life Conference: 


The librarian for a rural community should 
training in rural 
sociology and economics and a_ thorough 
acquaintance with the literature of rural life 
and problems.°® 


have had fundamental 


H. Kolb stated 


“a rural library can be a library only 


Speaking of personnel, J. 
that 
when a person, carefully trained and highly 
sensitive, lives and works in the midst of 


rural life.” 


Size of Service Units 

That the extension of library facilities to 
rural folk involved the creation of larger 
administrative units of service soon became 
evident to the pioneers in the movement. 
Melvil Dewey’s “boxes of books” in the 
1890’s were followed by the Washington 
County “book wagon” in the early 1900's 


* American Country Life Conference, 1944 Pro- 


ceedings, p. 79. 
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and the establishment of county libraries.‘ 
In addition to the county-type unit, of which 
several varieties exist, there are recom- 
mendations for multi-county and regional 
libraries, as well as federated groups of 
libraries in natural regions to achieve 
economy and adequacy. 

As regards the optimum size of unit, 
J. H. Kolb in 1925 was of the opinion 
that a community must be large enough 
to support an annual budget of $4000, the 
amount which he considered necessary for 
real library service. In 1934 Helen Gordon 
Stewart maintained that $15,000 to $20,000 
should be minimum on which a community 
might operate library service. The Post- 
W ar Standards for Public Libraries in 1943 


stated: 


The minimum annual income for an efficient 
library unit in terms of . . . essential services 
is approximately $25,000, an amount which 
would normally provide service for a popula- 
tion of about 25,000.5 


After a study of the services rendered 
by 60 selected public libraries in the 5,000- 
75,000 population group, Lowell Martin 
concluded “that the provisions of even 
modest essential elements of service were not 
obtained with any regularity until the 
50,000 population or $40,000 income 
group.” Along with noting certain limita- 
tions to his conclusions, he adds: 


If we believe that library service involves 
at least the elements suggested . . . then the 
population minimum of 50,000 would need to 
be even larger when rural service is included.® 


Financial Support 


The financial support of rural library 


*Cf. Long, Harriet C. County Library Service. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1925; and 
Fair, Ethel M., ed. Countrywide Library Service. 
Chicago, American Library ‘Association, 1934. 

5 American Library Association. Committee on Post- 
war Planning. Post-War Standards for Public Li- 
braries. Chicago, American Library Association, 1943, 
p. 46. 

* University of Chicago. 
Up. cit. p. 46. 
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service raises controversial questions. It 
is clear that the rural areas themselves, 
with some exceptions, cannot raise enough 
money to operate adequate libraries if the 
tax base is confined to narrow limits. It is 
also a fact that 75 per cent of the number 
of public libraries in the United States have 
less than $4000 annually on which to 
operate.” But what to do about it? At 
the time the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill 
(Federal Aid to Education) was being 
discussed in 1939, one noted American man 
of letters and metropolitan editor wrote 
that if people choose to live in out-of-the- 
way places, that is their business, but they 
should not expect others to help them. In 
other words, every citizen should receive 
in public service only what he pays for in 
dollars and cents. 

That is one point of view, and if carried 
to its logical conclusion, would do away 
with much service rendered by schools, post 
offices, roads, public health, and parks; and 
even municipal public libraries might be 
obliged, under such a policy, to check each 
would-be user to see whether he or his city 
ward had contributed an adequate share of 
the tax-dollar to the operating expenses of 
the institution. 

Concern for the public interest and en- 
lightened self-interest have tended, however, 
toward the policy of equalizing essential 
public services, even if it involves state aid 
and federal stimulating grants. In the case 
of libraries twenty-two states now are pro- 
viding state aid for public libraries. In 
some states this financial assistance is 
nominal, such as New York’s annual grant 
of $100 to each registered library within 
the state; but in others it is sizable, such 
as the $300,000 annual aid in Michigan; 
the $175,000 in North Carolina; and the 

* U.S. Office of Education. Public Library Statist: 
1938-39 by Ralph M. Dunbar and Edith M. Foster 


Bulletin 1942, no. 4, p. 19-20. Data for 1945 now 
being compiled show some improvement in this item 
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$200,000 in Missouri, which joined the 
state aid ranks late in 1946. Nine states 
are making state funds available for the 
aid of school libraries. In general, progress 
is being made, but it is slow and is meeting 
with occasional setbacks. Taken as a whole, 
the amounts are still woefully inadequate. 

To hasten progress toward adequate li- 
brary facilities for all, the A.L.A. Federal 
Relations Committee sponsored the “Public 
Library Service Demonstration Bill,” which 
was introduced into the 79th Congress. At 
first glance, this measure might appear to 
be merely a grab for federal money and of 
concern only to public librarians. Actually, 
it is of far wider significance, for the Senate 


committee's approving report concludes: 


The proposals . . . are designed to stimulate 
local and State action in providing an essential 
cultural and informational service. ... The 
facilities provided under this bill are essential 
to the functioning of education in the United 
States.* 


It would appear, therefore, that this bill 
which has been introduced as $.48 in the 
Soth Congress, has significant implications 
for college libraries. Any rise in educa- 
tional facilities for the population as a whole 
surely concerns institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Likewise, any improvement in the 
educational and cultural background of stu- 
dents coming to college and any increase 
in library resources available in rural com- 
munities to students after leaving college, 


are of direct concern to college librarians. 


Assistance Needed from Colleges 


In solving this vast problem of developing 
rural library service, the cooperative as- 
sistance of many agencies, including college 
libraries, is required. Every college library 
is already overloaded with work and its 


®U.S. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor 
zoth Congress, 2nd Session. Report N 1575. 1946 


























prime obligation is to its students and 


faculty. Many college libraries, however, 
have been investing a small portion of their 
time in the cause of general library develop- 
ment and finding that it pays good divi- 
dends. 

Perhaps one of the most common forms 
of assistance is interlibrary loans to the 
dwellers in rural communities. In the co- 
operating network, the college library can 
serve a useful purpose by making available 
from its specialized collections those items 
which the public library or the state library 
Vanderbilt 


University has gone even somewhat further 


could not stock economically. 


by organizing a circulating library for 
rural ministers, a service much needed by 
these leaders of country thought, culture, 
and morals. 

Another form of assistance is the use of 
the radio to reach farm folk and villagers 
with news about books and to stimulate a 
Although only 


thirty-one institutions of higher education 


desire for library facilities. 


operate broadcasting stations, they have 
On the 


part of the college library, this service has 


access to many commercial ones. 


been sometimes indirect, such as supplying 
materials and facts for a broadcast or pre- 
paring recommended readings to accompany 
a program, but again it has been direct 
by actually reviewing books or reading sub- 
stantial portions of them over the radio. A 
notable example of this latter service is 
found in the account of the WOI Radio 


Book Club: 


This club was the logical outgrowth of 
an insistent demand from listeners to the vari- 
ous programs broadcast by the Iowa State 
College Library. These programs began in 
1928. ... Im 1928 the reading of books over 
the air was started.® 


College librarians also can further the 
*Ilowa State College Extension Service Booklist 


the WOI Radio Book Ciut Iowa State College, 
Ames, 1933 
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cause of rural libraries by seeing that li- 
braries and the use of books are given due 
recognition in courses for training teachers, 
sociologists, extension workers, and others 
who may live and toil in farm and village 
communities. ‘The county agent and the 
home demonstration workers, when fully 
awakened to the benefits of libraries, can 
become powerful advocates of such facilities. 
Every bit of support given by college 
librarians to the strengthening of the 
official state library extension agency is 
work, in part at least, for the development 
of rural library service. ‘This support may 
be in the form of action on the state library 
association’s legislative committee, service 
on a state planning board, or assistance in 
activities in which the college with its 
subject specialists is equipped to serve. 
College librarians can be helpful espe- 
cially in research studies and _ institutes 
which deal with rural library problems. 
A recent example of this opportunity is 
found in the 1946 Michigan County Li- 
brarians Workshop in which the Michigan 
State Library, the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at Michigan State Col- 
lege, the Michigan Extension Service, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and other 
The objective of the 


workshop was to see how the techniques 


agencies cooperated. 


of sociological research could assist in im- 
proving rural library service. Somewhat 
as an outgrowth of this project, the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology, with 
the cooperation of librarians, is undertaking 
a survey of reading habits and library needs 


‘© There have been 


in Lenawee County. 
other instances of such activity. To men- 
tion only a few: the Rural Sociology De- 
partment of South Dakota State College 
issued in 1928 the results of its study, 
Equalizing Library Opportunity in South 


From an unpublished paper by Edgar A. Schuler, 
Michigan State College, 1946. 
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Dakota; the lowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station in 1943 published Can lowa Have 
Better Public Library Service? and James 
G. Hodgson of Colorado State College 
Library has completed a study having to 
do with communities. 
College librarians participated in the Mary- 
land study, which resulted in the 1944 
report of the state planning commission, 
The Free Public Library in Maryland. 
Back of any sound rural library program 
are many economic and social factors. For 
example, the state that the 
family-type, owner-operated farm is the 
most basic and desirable method of holding 
the land. Certainly, this factor affects the 
foundation on which rural library service 
Since 


reading in rural 


authorities 


can be built and requires research. 
even the largest state library agencies seldom 
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have sufficient staff and funds to undertake 
needed research before a program of action, 
college librarians and their colleagues in 
the political and social science fields have 
a promising opportunity to be helpful. 


Keeping the Perspective 


The development of adequate library re- 
sources in rural communities is not the only 
problem confronting librarians and edu- 
cators, but it is one of the important ones. 
Intelligent action on social, economic, and 
technical questions requires access to un- 
biased, reliable sources of information by 
all citizens, urban and rural. Just as 
prosperity in one section of the nation helps 
other parts, so availability of rural library 
facilities will benefit the thought and cul- 


ture of the nation as a whole. 
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By LUTHER H. EVANS 


The Library of Congress and 
Its Service to Science and Technology 


ACK in the spring of 1901 the Li- 
brarian of Congress received an ap- 
plication from a student at the New York 
State Library School. He possessed admi- 


rable qualifications; he was, he said, 
personally known to Mr. Windsor, Mr. 
Flagg, and Mr. Ashley; he had met Mr. 
Martel; he annual 


compensation of one thousand dollars but 


was available at an 


agreed to settle for nine hundred and to 
report at the beginning of July. He re- 
mained until Feb. 4, 1903, and for all of 
that period served in the catalog division 
where for the most part he devoted his 
splendid energies and talents to that new- 
fangled business called “card distribution.” 
Charles Harris Hastings once commented 
on his abilities in a memorandum to Herbert 
Putnam in these terms: 


[He] is now carrying the details connected 
with the current orders in a most satisfactory 
way. I hope he will be allowed to continue 
the work another year. Should like to feel 
that he was adequately paid for doing so well 
work which one who was not interested would 
consider drudgery and could not do success- 
fully. I know that .. . in filing the 
cards in our alphabet of printed cards, [he] 
finds dozens of mistakes (mostly misprints) 
in cards which have been through the hands 
of all the proof readers in the Printing Office 
and Catalogue Division. . .. I claim that 
the work . [he] is doing and will do 
(if he helps at card distribution) during the 
coming year, will be higher in character and 
greater in quantity than that done by the 
average cataloger in the $1200 grade. I 
coubt if there are any in the Library, of the 
$900 and $1000 grades, who deserve promo- 
tion more than he. 
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Certainly that was praise from “Sir 
Hubert” and certainly it was well earned. 
The Library of Congress is proud of this 
alumnus and grateful for his distinguished 
contributions to the profession. His name, 
of course, is Charles Harvey Brown. 

Now, it is an interesting fact that in 
the minds of many people the Library of 
Congress is regarded as a sort of department 
store of knowledge. If one examines, for 
example, a classified directory of stores in 
a given locality he will find listed therein 
shoe stores, grocery stores, music stores, 
etc. But curiously enough the department 
stores are seldom listed in such compilations 
of specialized emporia. Yet there are many 
persons who when they need the com- 
modities offered by these stores go, not to 
the specialized shop, but to the department 
store. 

In certain respects the Library of Con- 
gress resembles this parallel. For example, 
in 1943 the American Library Association 
published a Handbook of Medical Library 
Practice. It listed in an appendix a group 
of medical libraries which had one hundred 
thousand or more volumes in their collec- 
In this list the Library of Congress 
is conspicuous by its absence. Yet this 
library has within its walls a medical col- 
lection of over two hundred thousand 
volumes. Only the Army Medical Library 
and the library of the New York Academy 
of Medicine surpass it in size. It should 
be clearly understood however that the li- 
brary does not now and has not for nearly 


a century attempted to secure an inclusive 


tions. 
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collection of the literature of the medical 
sciences nor has it pretended to the per- 
formance of specialized services in that 
field. On the contrary, the Library of Con- 
gress long ago conceded the national col- 
lection and the national service of materials 
on the ars curandi to the Army Medical 
Library. 

Although the Library of Congress is not 
generally regarded as being a great scientific 
and technical library, yet it must respond 
to requests for every conceivable (and some- 
times inconceivable) kind of scientific and 
technical information. The questions which 
the Library of Congress is called upon daily 
to answer range from Archimedean solids 
to zymology. 

A random sampling of the day’s grist to 
our mill includes such requests as the fol- 
lowing: plans for the electric wiring system 
of a lake-going cargo vessel, how to build 
a baffle on a radio loud-speaker, a list of 
books on spiders and another on cannibalism, 
literature on the assembly of binoculars, the 
amount of blood pumped by the human 
heart in twenty-four hours, plans for a 
plant for the extraction of gonadotropic 
hormones, information on irregular poly- 
hedra, where to buy an Army-type mine 
detector to be used in locating buried 
money, biographical information on foreign 
scientists, to say nothing of requests for in- 
formation on the atom bomb, radar, bio- 
socialized medicine, the 


logical warfare, 


sulfa-drugs and antibiotics, ultrasonics, 
isotopes, polarized light, the incidence of 
baldness in males, liquid sulfur dioxide, a 
list of books on aeronautics and also om 
a satisfactory sex life (one correspondent 
asked for lists on both topics but stated he 
With 


questions on the rickettsias, vivisection, and 


was more interested in the first). 
zeolites, we approach the end of the alphabet 
and this is only a very small sampling of the 


inquiries which hourly come in by the dozen, 
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either through the mail, by telephone, or 
by personal presentation. 


Organization of Knowledge 
g ] ‘ 


But the answering of questions is only 
one small aspect of our services to science 
and technology. Perhaps our greatest serv- 
ice and function is the collection and or- 
ganization of knowledge and it is from this 
standpoint that I wish to discuss our con- 
tributions to the advancement of science. 

One of the features which distinguishes 
modern science from early craftsmanship 
and technology is the process of recording 
knowledge. Thus, the possibility of pre- 
serving and transmitting from one genera- 
tion to the next, the observations of the 
motions of the stars and planets (observa- 
tions which necessarily had to be collected 
over long periods of time), gave us the twin 
sciences of astronomy and mathematics. 

If we regard the invention of writing as 
one of the great landmarks in the history 
of science, then we may look upon the 
invention of printing as another such event. 
For with the invention of printing man- 
kind took a 
democratization of knowledge and this has 


step forward toward the 
had an enormously stimulating effect on 
the progress of science. One of the results 
of the democratization of knowledge is that 
it not only provokes thought and observation 
among large numbers of people but in so 
doing results in a cross-fertilization of ideas 
with a consequent increase in the sum of 
knowledge. Thus, the invention of printing 
provided one of the earliest examples of 


And 


just as in an atomic chain reaction there 


the now famous “chain reaction.” 
must be a plentiful and freely available 
supply of neutrons to keep it going, so in 
the realm of ideas there must be a free and 
unrestricted interchange of information and 
ideas. 

The printing of books began in the 
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Western world in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century and it is possible to suggest 
that it may not have been mere accident 
that modern science as we know it today 
achievement. 
1543 


gave us his theory of the sun as the center 


dates its birth from this 


Thus, for example, Copernicus in 


of our planetary system and in that same 
year Vesalius produced the first modern 
anatomy. A year earlier Fuchs had printed 
his great classic on botany, and almost at 
the same time Agricola brought forth the 
first work on physical geology and the first 
while in 1556 he 


work on mineralogy 


introduced the first modern treatise on 


technology. 


Scientific Socteties 

And it was also in the same century and 
a half that marked the beginnings of print- 
ing and the publication of some of the 
greatest works in modern science that we 
find the beginnings of the great scientific 
societies and academies. 

At Naples in 


Secretorum 


1556 was formed the 


Accademia Naturae and in 
Rome the Accademia dei Lincei. In 1662 
Charles II granted the Royal Society its 
charter while in France an Académie des 
Sciences was founded by Louis XIV _ in 
1666. 
other lands, and today the scientific and 


Similar institutions were founded in 


technical society is established as one of 
the foundation stones upon which the edifice 
of present-day science rests. 

The 


were organized not merely to provide a 


scientific societies and academies 
meeting place for the exchange of ideas 
and to sponsor and encourage observation 
the first 


recognized that science was advanced only 


and experiment. From it was 
to the degree that its results were dis- 
that from the 


very beginning these societies and academies 


seminated, Thus it was 


assumed as one of their functions the 
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publication of the results of researches by 
their members. From them came the first 
scientific journals which again, as agents 
in the democratization of knowledge, pro- 
vided a great and continued impetus to 
the progress of civilization. 

In 1846 occurred an event which was 
to have a special significance not only for 
the scientific life of this country but also 
for the Library of Congress. In that year 
there was established by Act of Congress 
an institution for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men, to be known 
after its founder, James Smithson, as the 
Smithsonian Institution. Among the first 
acts of the organizers of the institution was 
the establishment of a library and the 
initiation of a series of scientific publications. 
The first secretary of the institution, Joseph 
Henry, one of the brightest luminaries in 
constellation, immediately 
began to correspond with and 
academies throughout the world for the 


the American 
societies 


purpose of entering into agreements for 
the exchange of publications. In a very 
short time there was accumulated in this 
way a remarkable collection of publications, 
theses, and other contributions to learning. 

By 1865 the Smithsonian collection had 
grown to forty thousand volumes and it 
was becoming extremely difficult to find 
space for the library in the original building 
of the institution. Furthermore, a fire in 
that (which could have been 


catastrophic) now made it imperative that 


building 


new quarters be speedily found for the 
already invaluable repertory. Thus it was 
that when additional and commodious fire- 
proof rooms were provided in the Capitol 
for the Library of Congress, the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution recommended 
that its books be deposited in the Library 
of Congress. In urging this action Joseph 
Henry wrote as follows: 


The object of this transfer is not of course 
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to separate this unique and highly prized 
collection of books from its relations to the 
Smithsonian Institution, for it must still bear 
its name and be subject to its control, but 
merely to deposit it where its preservation will 
be more certain and its usefulness more ex 


tended. 

The act of transfer was approved by 
Congress on Apr. 5, 1866. Of this transfer, 
Professor Henry later wrote: 


The union of the library of the Institution 
with that of the Congress still continues to be 
productive of important results. The Smith- 
son fund is relieved by this arrangement from 
maintenance of a separate library, while at the 
same time the Institution has not only the 
free use of its own books, but also those of the 
Library of Congress. On the other hand the 
collection of books owned by the Library of 
Congress would not be worthy of the name 
of the National Library were it not for the 
Smithsonian Deposit. The books which it re- 
ceives from this source are eminently those 
which exhibit the progress of the world in 
civilization, and are émphatically those 
essential to the contemporaneous advance of 
our country in the higher science of the day. 


True as these words of Joseph Henry 
were then, they are even more true today, 
for the forty 
original deposit have grown to almost a 
Indeed, this collection, continu- 


thousand volumes of the 


million. 
ously increasing in size, is probably the 
largest of its kind in the world. Because 
of the war-imposed destruction and dis- 
persal of libraries in many parts of the 
world, the value of the Smithsonian deposit 
in the Library of Congress and its im- 
portance to scholarship, particularly to 


research, has been markedly 


scientific 
enhanced. 

In addition to this collection there may 
be noted the library’s vast accumulations 
of monographs, treatises, encyclopedias, and 
textbooks in the several disciplines which 
come to it either by the operation of the 
deposit requirements of the copyright act, 
by purchase, by transfer from government 


agencies, or by gift. These constitute a 
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considerable portion of our total holdings 
Added to the 


materials which are issued through trade 


in science and technology. 


publishers are the large numbers of docu- 
ments in which are recorded the results of 
investigations conducted by the scientific 
bureaus of our own and foreign govern- 
ments. 

Of special significance in this category 
are hitherto secret and confidential reports 
of civil and military offices of our own and 
allied governments, together with captured 
enemy documents which are now being 
declassified and made public. The Library 
of Congress is one of the depositories ot 
these reports where they are available for 
consultation by all who need them. In 
addition, the library is cooperating with the 
Office of Technical Services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in making copies of these 
reports, in the form of photostats and 
microfilms, available to scientific labora- 
tories, industrial organizations, libraries, 
and individuals. 

To make known the contents of these 
reports the Office of Technical Services 
publishes each week an abstract journal 
which has the title Bibliography of Scientifi. 
and Industrial Re ports. 
each abstract is a report number and also 


Accompanying 


the price of either a photostat or microfilm 
reproduction. Copies of these reports, 
which can be ordered only from the Office 
of Technical Services, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, are prepared by the Photo- 
duplication Service of the Library of Con- 
gress and are usually delivered within ten 
days after the order is received. The 
library has already received more than 
50,000 reports and has already sent out 
more than 65,000 microfilm and photostatic 
copies. The Army Medical Library and 
the library of the Department of Agri- 
culture are also cooperating in this project 
to make research materials available to schol 


ars everywhere. 

















Reports from O.S.R.D. 


In addition to the reports which are 
being made available under the auspices of 
the Office of Technical Services is another 
series which the library is distributing for 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. With the j 
hostilities it was felt that much of the 


termination of 


research which had been performed by 
university and industrial laboratories under 
contract with the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development could safely be 
made public. Since many of these reports 
had been reproduced in multiple copies, it 
was decided that in order to make them 
available to as wide a public as possible they 
should be distributed to libraries rather than 
to individuals. Accordingly the Library of 
Congress in April 1946 undertook to ar- 
range for the distribution of these reports 
Every effort 


was made so to distribute the reports that 


to ninety selected libraries, 
they could be readily accessible to those 
who needed them. A complete file of re- 
ports is deposited in the Library of Congress 
(except those in medicine which go to the 
Army Medical Library) so that they are 
available for the use of the Congress, the 
government, and the scientific public gener- 
ally. It is estimated that more than two 
million copies of reports representing be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five thousand titles 
will have been distributed when this project 
is completed. 

Of smaller size but of no less significance 
are certain special collections in the Library 
The most outstanding of 
In 1930 
Harry F. 
established the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for Aeronautics 
This fund 


made possible the purchase of a num- 


of Congress. 
these is our aeronautics collection. 
through the munificence of 
Guggenheim there was 
in the Library of Congress. 


ber of famous collections of aeronautic 
literature, among them those of Gaston 
Tissandier (1800 items), Herman Hoernes 
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(783 items), and Victor Silberer (895 
items). Simultaneously, the National Aero- 
nautics Association donated its collection 
to us and the Smithsonian Institution 
deposited the Langley Aeronautical Library. 
Thus in a very short time the collection 
attained a position of pre-eminence in its 
field. 


influx of documents and other materials 


Now, as a result of the tremendous 


released by war research agencies, such as 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and the very impor- 
tant materials captured from the German 
Air Ministry, the resources of the division 
of aeronautics will indeed be second to none. 


History of Science 


For students of the history of science 
our general collections in science and 
technology provide, of course, the basic 
source materials. There are also several 
special collections which are distinguished 
and important; among these may be men- 
tioned the Henry Carrington Bolton Col- 
lection of some 1600 items on the history 
and bibliography of chemistry. Our in- 
cunabula, according to a recent census, 
includes 536 items classified as “scientific.” 
Then there is the Toner Collection, es- 
pecially rich in early American works in 
science, medicine, and surgery. Finally, 
there is our collection of 
wherein are found the personal papers of 
many scientific worthies, such as Franklin, 
Jefferson, Bigelow, Maury, the medical 
Bartletts, Einstein, and others. One of the 
most notable of our recent accessions is the 
Kastor Collection of two hundred pen and 


ink portraits of contemporary scientists, 


manuscripts 


many of them Nobel prize winners, each 
bearing the sitter’s autograph. 

But despite the size of its scientific and 
technological collections the Library of 
Congress is not and cannot be complacent. 
Great as these holdings may appear to the 
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cursory view they are in fact seriously and 
even appallingly deficient in many impor- 
tant respects. Probably the most obvious 
lacunae were discovered when, in attempt- 
ing to meet the demands of the war agencies, 
we learned that many important foreign 
materials were lacking. Every effort is be- 
ing made and will continue to be made to 


repair these critical shortcomings. 


Organization of Materials 


Parallel 
is their organization for use. 
of books placed upon a shelf is like water 
This quiescent body of 


to the collection of materials 


A collection 


behind a dam. 
water represents just so much potential 
energy. But let this water be channeled 
through conduits and brought in contact 
with turbines, and wheels begin to turn, 
power is generated, and productive work 
is the result. In a library, the instruments 
which convert the potential energy on its 
shelves into the kinetic energy of scientific 
advancement and productive scholarship are 
the catalogs, classification schedules, bibli- 
ographies, and other aids to access. 

Let me carry the analogy a trifle farther. 
In a small water power installation, little 
elaborate machinery is required. In fact, 
a bladed wheel set in the path of the current 
is sufficient to produce power. So in a 
small library, little or no classification is 
required and it can even operate without 
a catalog. But in large installations, es- 
pecially those which must distribute power 
over vast areas, the problems of channeling 
the water and converting the largest 
quantity of potential energy most efficiently 
make for a major engineering job. 

The Library of Congress recognized quite 
early in its history that the classification of 
its materials would have to be performed 
on a vast scale, one commensurate not only 
with the size of its existing collections but 
also on a scale which would permit of 
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expansion to keep pace with the advance- 
ment of knowledge. That the scheme of 
classification which was finally adopted has 
merit is fact that 


two hundred large American 


attested by the more 


than and 
foreign libraries use it. 

The key to the library’s informational 
resources which, in conjunction with the 
classification system, makes available the 
contents of our collections is the catalog. 
But no catalog organized on a universal 
principle, as ours is, can particularize and 
distinguish content to the extent of com- 
pletely satisfactory mediation between the 
investigator and the book, 

It seems evident, therefore, that the most 
manifest need of our collection is for in- 
terpreters, specialists who are not only 
versed in the subject matter of the several 
sciences but who have also the skill to use 
existing bibliographical tools and even to 


create new tools whenever necessary. 


Science and Technology 


For this reason the Congress has been 
asked to appropriate funds for the creation 
of a division of science and technology in 
the Library of Congress staffed by a corps 
of specialists competent to interpret the 
has and to recommend 
Through 


materials it now 
the acquisition of those it needs. 
the creation of such a division the library 
will be enabled to perform a reference serv- 
ice and develop a bibliographical program 
necessary to the fulfilment of its duty to 
the laboratory and the bench, to the class- 
room and the factory, the advancement of 
science, and the promotion of the public 
interest. 

There is general agreement among both 
scientists and librarians that there should 
be some library in the country where the 
scientist should be able to find every possible 
piece of scientific information to supplement 
the working collections at his dispesal, a 
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of federal reserve bank of scientific 


And it seems further agreed 


sort 
knowledge. 
that the Library of Congress is perhaps 
uniquely qualified to maintain and ad- 
minister what may well be called the na- 
tional science collection, because of the size 
and scope of its existing collections, because 
of the union catalog which enables the 
researcher to locate books which are not 
in his own library, and because of our 
photoduplication facilities which make it 
possible to provide any scientist or scholar 
the texts he requires no matter what his 
distance from the materials themselves. 
Upon the basis of the informed opinion 
which we have consulted, an adequate sci- 
ence and technology division created to 
collections in these fields 
a chief, fourteen subject 


administer our 


should include 
specialists, twenty-one expert bibliographers 
with secretarial and clerical as- 
total 
The fields covered by the subject 


geology ; 


together 
sistants—altogether a of forty-six 
persons. 
specialists would comprehend 
metallurgy; astronomy and mathematics, 
including statistics; nuclear physics; in- 


dustrial physics, including optics, acoustics, 


and heat; organic chemistry and_bio- 
chemistry; physical chemistry, including 


analytical, colloidal, and nuclear chemistry ; 
chemical engineering; civil and structural 
engineering; mechanical engineering; elec- 
tronics and electrical engineering; botany; 
morphological zoology, including compara- 
tive anatomy, cytology, histology, proto- 
zoology, and taxonomy; functional biology, 
including general and comparative physi- 
ology of plants and animals, physiological 
chemistry, biophysics, zymology, nutrition 
and perhaps viruses, bacteriophages, germi- 
cides, antibiotics, vitamins, and _ bio-assay 
techniques. The plan would recognize the 
Army Medical and Department of Agri- 
culture Libraries as national special li- 
braries in their respective fields. 
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In this connection it may be of interest 
to note that early in 1947, at the request 
of the Office of Naval Research, the li- 
brary established a science project which in 
a sense may be regarded as the pilot plant 
stage of the projected division of science 
and technology. The project will utilize 
the library’s experience and talents in 
abstracting and indexing current scientific 
materials for the Navy bureaus. In addi- 
tion, the project will provide temporarily 
a nucleus of specialists who will enable us 
to give as high a grade of reference and 
bibliographic service in several branches of 
science and technology as we now are 
able to give in certain other fields of knowl- 


edge. 


Program of Project 


The program of the project has three 
interrelated parts. First, it will abstract 
and publish for limited circulation, the 
technical reports of research in progress 
which O.N.R. receives from contractors 
working under Navy auspices. It will 
organize and index the file of such reports 
already received and provide a reference and 
loan service on the data which that file 
contains. Second, the staff of scientific 
specialists will be available to answer refer- 
ence inquiries and prepare bibliographies 
needed not only by Navy bureaus and 
officials but by other users of the library 
as well, utilizing the collections of the 
library and those of other government 
libraries in Washington. Finally, the staft 
of the project will investigate the possibility 
of working out an indexing system for the 
records of current scientific research elastic 
enough to include an ever-increasing di- 
versity of records and publications, which 
might form the basis for an eventual high- 
speed bibliographic service rendered by a 
central clearinghouse of information on 
current scientific research. 
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By THOMAS P. FLEMING, ESTELLE BRODMAN, 


and SEYMOUR ROBB 


A Continuous Bibliographic Service 
in University Libraries 


ly MANY commercial, profit-making 
organizations “literature 

provide the research staff with knowledge 
concerning the products being produced by 


specialists” 


the firm or being considered for production. 
Before research is started on a new project, 
a digest of the previous literature is made 
available to the research staff. ‘Thereafter, 
while the is being undertaken, 


information concerning new literature, or 


research 


even the literature itself, is sent directly 
to the research worker. With the literature 
of the past known to them, and the litera- 
ture of the planned future being sent to 
them as soon as it appears, the research 
staff of commercial firms are au courant 
They can take advantage 
of experience or results obtained elsewhere 


in their field. 


without themselves having to expend the 
time or funds necessary to acquire pertinent 
information. 

Unfortunately in universities, which are 
generally considered nonprofit organiza- 
tions, such cooperation between the library 
and the research- or scholarship-producing 
faculty is generally nonexistent. University 
libraries occasionally prepare bibliographies 
upon request for members of the teaching 
But it is doubtful if 
any university library system as a whole 
has taken the further step of keeping such 
bibliographies up to date continuously and 
actually bringing the material itself to the 
interested investigator. This article will 
describe such a method which was worked 


and research staffs. 


out for a large departmental library in a 
university and will attempt to draw some 
conclusions on the feasibility of extending 
the service to other parts of a university 
library system. 

Eight years ago the library staff of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University debated the problem 
of whether the principle of a continuous 
bibliographic service, as worked out by some 
commercial firms, could be introduced in 
a university medical library. No financial 
return was involved; there was no small, 
closely-knit group different 
aspects of the same problem nor was there 
the possibility of the liberal use of extra 


working on 


funds to start the service, which might have 
been the case in a nonuniversity organiza- 
tion. The advantages of having such a 
service, however, seemed so obvious that 
around the means of 
After 
much deliberation, a plan was worked out, 
and the then librarian was able to say in 


discussion centered 
bringing about the desired results. 


his annual report: 


The outstanding event of the year 1939-40 
was the establishment of a Bibliographic Serv- 
ice. Briefly, the library offers to supply to 
selected clinicians, research workers or faculty 
members a bibliography of a subject under 
investigation and to provide information con- 
cerning new material as it appears. Notice 
of pertinent literature is made on 3 x 5 “P” 
slips which are sent to the interested investi- 
gator. From time to time each recipient sends 
back to the library certain of the slips, which 
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have been supplied, asking that the titles noted 
thereon be set aside for his examination at a 
certain hour. The material requested is 
placed on a table for his use. Thus, without 
any loss of time, red tape or signature, the 
doctor has pertinent literature placed at his 
disposal. 


At the time the continuous bibliographic 
service was inaugurated, the staff of the 
library consisted of four professional as- 
and eight 


sistants, excluding catalogers, 


clerical assistants. The mechanics of the 
service were kept as simple as possible, both 
because funds were not available and be- 
that mechanics 


was felt were 


in the 


cause it 
unimportant per se. An assistant 
reference department was placed in charge 
of the service and given full-time steno- 
graphic help. The assistant selected had 
a working knowledge of medicine and the 
fields which are basic to it, facility with 
several foreign languages, and a familiarity 
with medical journals and the indexing and 


Without 


and approximately in 


abstracting tools in the field. 





these qualifications 
the order given—it was felt that it would 
be unwise to assign a staff member to work 


For 


on a continuous bibliographic service. 


Finger, G. 


The influence on specific immune substances of sulfonamide medication. 


Z. Immunitats. 103:372-8, 1943 


Abstracted in: Chem. Abstr. 39:497, Nov. 10, 1943 


B. Jones 
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example, such boners as including typhus 
fever and typhoid fever in one bibliography 
might conceivably occur if a “green” as- 
sistant attempted such a service. 

It was decided that anyone on the teach- 
ing or research staff should be eligible for 
the service, subject to a review of his re- 
quest by the librarian. The prospective 
user filled out a request form (reproduced 
on page 327) outlining his needs and dis- 
cussed the problem with the bibliographic 
assistant. After the assistant had an under- 
standing of what was desired, he further 
oriented himself by additional reading in 
some standard work or review of the 
problem. 

A carefully selected list of some two 
hundred journals, including not only stand- 
ard English and foreign language journals 
but also a large group of indexing and 
abstracting services, were routed to the 
bibliographic service as soon as they were 
received in the library. The bibliographic 
assistant examined the journals, indicating, 
on the basis of the subjects being followed, 
the titles to be typed, and the typist copied 
the references on 3 x § slips in the following 


manner: 
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One copy of each bibliographic slip was 
sent to the particular research worker or 
clinician who had requested material on 
that subject; a carbon copy was retained 
in the library for use by others interested 
in the same subject and to prevent duplica- 
tion. (Subsequently, some of the more 
bibliographies were mime- 

distributed.) When the 


recipient of the service wished to read any 


heavily-used 
ographed and 
of the references sent to him, he merely 
returned the bibliographic slips for those 
articles, with a notation of the time that 
he planned to come to use the material. 


bibliographic service? An analysis of the 
service at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons showed that the recipients fell 


Eac h 


category had separate needs and used the 


into several distinct categories. 
bibliographic service for a different purpose. 

The largest group is composed of experts 
in a narrow field who need to keep up with 
the literature of their minute subject. Un- 
fortunately, since their subject is so narrow, 
the literature appears in widely scattered 
places; and it is in making these experts 
aware of important material in obscure pub- 


lications, as well as in calling to their atten- 


TABLE I 


y Number of 
— Subjects 
1939-40 Not Recorded 
1940-41 rss 
1941-42 87 
1942-43 87 
1943-44 64 
1944-45 86 
1945-46 132 
1946-47 135) 
* Estimate on Mar. 1, 1947 

The loan desk staff then secured the 

volumes and placed them on a table in the 

stacks, where the reader could consult 

them. 


Other users of the service requested the 
assignment of a table in the stacks on which 
the literature could be placed when avail- 
able. 


desired 


Thus, they were assured of seeing 


material in due course without 
the annoyance of reports that requested 
material was “out, at bindery, missing, etc.” 

The numerical growth of the continuous 
bibliographic service at the medical library 


Table I. 


For what purposes do members of a 


is shown in 


university community use a continuous 
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Approximate Number 
Citations Supplied 


Number of 
Individuals 


26 S000 
79 R600 
49 7OOC 
48 §00c 
4! S 

43 400C 
$6 1100 
scl 16000! 


tion translations of abstracts of foreign 
language works pertinent to their subject, 
that the continuous bibliographic service 
shows its special usefulness. For such indi 
viduals speed and complete coverage are the 
prime desiderata. 

Closely allied to this group are the 
authors of exhaustive annual reviews or 
those discussions of recent advances which 
appear in the publications of the learned 
societies. An example of this is the man 
who lectures each year to the American 
Society of Clinical Medicine on the treat- 
ment of diabetes. These people, like the 
group mentioned above, need wide coverage 
of the knowledge of 


literature, from a 
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which they can distil the important ad- 
vances and discard the unimportant work. 
They are the ones who need the abstracts 
of foreign articles; and their use of them 
is to decide which articles should be read 


in toto. 


Authors’ Use 


A third group of workers who use the 
continuous bibliographic service are those 
authors engaged in writing a monograph or 
textbook or revising an old edition of such a 
work. These people need to have at their 
disposal the literature of a larger span of 
years than the other groups mentioned— 
usually the literature from the publication 
of the last edition to the present. Speed in 
getting material to them is not so essential 
as it is to the other experts; but, since these 
people must digest masses of material before 
they can write, any plan for bringing the 
literature directly to them without subject- 
ing them to annoying delay and much red 
tape is especially appreciated. 

It is this group who are the bane of the 
page staff’s existence but who swell the sta- 
tistics of the use of the library. They come 
to the library with a handful of biblio- 
graphic service slips—sometimes as many as 
fifty or sixty at a time—and request that 
the material be placed on a reading room 
table for them within a few hours. After 
the clerical staff has performed feats of 
legerdemain to produce the materials at the 
appointed hour, the research worker glances 
rapidly over the literature spread before his 
eyes, most of which he quickly discards as 
of no importance, and takes with him the 
three or four important items to be read 
thoughtfully and digested. It is this use 
of the bibliographic service which must be 
explained carefully to the nonprofessional 
members of the staff, in order that surly 
service may not negate the work of the pro- 
fessional staff. 
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The three groups already mentioned have 
one thing in common—for all of them the 
literature of the present or of a definite 
period in the immediate past is more im- 
portant than a complete survey of all the 
literature. Due to the exigencies of the 
war, we have another such group with us, a 
group which will probably gradually grow 
smaller until it disappears completely. This 
is the group of workers whose normal occu- 
pations have been interrupted by a period of 
war service far from the literature of their 
field. Upon their return they feel the need 
for finding out what has been done in their 
absence. These individuals want short- 
term, intensive help; and the bibliographic 
service can be particularly useful in locating 
exhaustive reviews of their fields for them— 
the same kind of article which the continu- 
ous bibliographic service is helping the 
second group of users of the service, de- 
scribed above, to write. 

These four groups then, are the ones most 
interested in the new literature: the expert 
in a narrow field, the author of an exhaus- 
tive review article, the individual writing a 
book, and the person back from the war. 
Two other large groups make use of such 
a continuous bibliographic service: the 
clinician with a case of a new or rare dis- 
ease and the research worker contemplating 
a new research project. 


Complete Reviews 


These last two groups are distinct from 
the other groups previously mentioned in 
that their interest is retrospective rather 
than current. These are the people who 
want to know everything that has been 
written on their particular subject, without 
any especial interest in whether it was 
written two thousand years ago or last 
week. The clinician wants to know if any- 
body at any time has ever described a case 
similar to the one confronting him, and, 
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if so, how it was treated and what was the 
outcome. The research worker wants to 
know whether anybody has ever worked on 
the same problem he has in mind—and he 
wants to know it before he starts on long, 
elaborate, and often costly work which might 
easily duplicate the work of others. A com- 
plete review of the literature is the only 
answer to these questions. 

By some it might be argued that such a 
review of the literature does not constitute 
a continuous bibliographic service; while 
this is partially true, certain facts must be 
borne in mind. The same techniques used 
for compiling the material in one kind of 
bibliographic service are used for the other; 
in the bibliographic service being described 
in this paper, the reader and the literature 
are brought together expeditiously, so that 
the trained investigator is left free to use his 
brain for the work he was trained to do— 
the understanding of the contents of the 
literature—rather than having to spend his 
time in library routines. Just as the expert 
mentioned above knows a large segment of 
all the the treatment of 
diabetes, so the should be the 
subject 


information on 
librarian 
expert in a knowledge of the 
bibliographic tools. A medical 

who knows only the Jndex-Catalogue of the 
Army Medical Library and the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus, for example. is 


librarian 


no more of an expert than the physician who 
has read only Gray’s Anatomy. 

There are several justifications for such 
a service, some tangible, others intangible. 
Over 5000 journals are published currently 
in medicine and its related fields, and of 
these the medical library of Columbia Uni- 
versity receives about 1300. If it were 
possible for a member of a university to 
devote regularly an hour a day to library 
reading, he could follow some twenty or 
thirty of these journals. However, each of 


these journals must be gone over separately 
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to pick out articles pertinent to his work and 
he must, perforce, let the other 1270 pass 
without a glance. Of course, there is al- 
ways the possibility that an occasional refer- 
ence, footnote, or quotation will lead him 
to valuable information elsewhere, but, as 
a systematic approach to the coverage of any 
given field, this method leaves much to be 


desired. 


One Person Covers Field 


In sharp contrast to this hit-or-miss 
method, it has been found that a well- 
trained, properly qualified library assistant, 
spending four hours daily on the biblio- 
graphic service, can adequately examine 
over two hundred journals regularly, keep- 
ing a sharp eye out for articles relating to 
approximately one hundred subjects at the 
same time. By including indexing and 
abstracting journals, as well as journals 
which contain both original articles and ab- 
stracts, the number of journals read by table 
of contents can and does run close to the 
one thousand mark. 

No single individual using this special- 
ized approach for his own information could 
possibly afford the amount of time such a 
system requires. No educational institution 
or research group could afford to have mem- 
bers of its highest-paid faculty and research 
staff each spending a fairly large proportion 
of his time doing such routine checking of 
indexes. Faced with these facts, the efh- 
ciency and economy of treating the whole 
matter as a library function becomes rather 
obvious. 

It is conservative to say that from within 
a week to a month after publication most 
articles are brought to the attention of the 
investigator. The advantage thus gained is 
a definite asset when considered in the light 
of the three- to 
Q.C.1.M. takes to index current medical 


literature, or the year to eighteen months it 


six-month period the 
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takes the Current List, Chemical Abstracts, 
or Biological Abstracts to issue their subject 
indexes. Consequently, the continuous bib- 
liographic service has proved itself valuable 
in reducing to a minimum that all-important 
factor, the “time element.” 

The advantages of a continuous biblio- 
graphic service are that: it is faster than 
the published indexes; it is timesaving, in 
that the same actions are done for a large 
number of individuals simultaneously rather 


individual could afford to amass for himself, 
The disadvantage is that the library as- 
sistant in charge of selecting the literature is 
rarely, unfortunately for the library pro- 
fession, as well-trained in the subject field 
as the investigator. 

A continuous bibliographic service has 
been found to be successful at Columbia 
University for the subject fields of medicine 
and its cognate sciences. Should it not be 
adapted to other subjects? There seems to 


than separately for each person; and it pro- be no reason why such a service could not 


vides more complete information than any _ be taken over in its entirety by most scien- 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LIBRARY 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
630 West 168th Street 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICE 


The Medical Library compiles bibliographies for members of the staff of the Medical Center. 
This service is rendered upon request when assistance is desired in the writing of books and 
papers, in the reporting of unusual cases, or, what is perhaps more important, as an accompani- 
ment to the study of the problems encountered in practice or experimental research. There is 
no charge for the service. 

References to the literature are supplied on 3 x § slips suitable for filing. Wherever possible 
notes are included showing where abstracts may be found. If desired the reference slips may 
be used in lieu of requisition for the articles. If 24 hours notice is given, such articles will be 
segregated for use at one of the tables in the stacks or reading room. 

In compiling bibliographies, the published medical indexes, the collections of medical abstracts 
and the various review journals (English and foreign) are consulted, supplemented by the 
checking of current literature in the library. 
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tific libraries within a university framework 
engineering, and 
physics, for example. All that is neede« is 


a substitution of the appropriate indexing 


—zoology, chemistry, 


and abstracting tools and periodica’: for 


those used in medicine. 


Could Serve Other Fields Too 


The authors believe such a bibliographic 
service could also be set up in departmental 
libraries serving the creative arts, the 
humanities, and the social sciences. All that 
is needed is a library with an adequate 
collection, especially in current publications, 
and a subject-trained library staff. 

University librarians are increasingly 
conscious of the great mass of scholarly 


literature which pours into their libraries 
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and is carefully cataloged, classified, and 
subject-headed, only to sit on the shelves 
untouched. It is generally recognized that 
one of the greatest impediments to the 
advancement of learning at the present time 
is the lack of effective means by which the 
findings of scholars—especially those of 
diverse nations and languages—can be 
brought to light, mobilized, and put to 
work. The conclusion is inescapable that 
the libraries of the world must in the future 
play a far more decisive role than at present 
in increasing the productivity of research. 
One of the major ways in which university 
libraries can contribute is through the 
establishment of a continuous bibliographic 
service for the scholars requiring their active 


support. 


























By HENRY GILMAN 


What the Scientist Expects 


of the Librarian 


oe the scientist expects adequate, 
efficient, and courteous service from the 
librarian. In these essential respects the 
wants of the scientist are much like those of 
However, a 
scientist has some special needs. These re- 


quirements vary somewhat with the kind of 


anyone who uses a library. 


library and the branch of science. 

There are three main classes of libraries: 
(1) the city or town public library; (2) 
the college library; and (3) the specialized 
libraries associated with a university or a 
research institute or an industrial company. 
The clientele of public libraries does not 
usually include scientists who hope to obtain 
from such libraries access to special source 
material of the kind found in current 
science periodicals, comprehensive encyclo- 
pedias, and the like. If a public library is 
particularly strong in the field of science, 
then it may be said to fall in the category 
of a college or more highly specialized li- 
brary. 

In a college library the librarian or li- 


brarians 


(1) Should have thorough familiarity with: 
indexing logical and convenient 
arrangement of books; interlibrary loans; 
photostating and microfilm problems; the pub- 
lishing habits of domestic and foreign peri- 
odicals so that such journals can be kept 
up-to-date and in good order; sources of 
manuscripts, reprints, patents, etc. 

(2) Should keep abreast of publishers’ an- 
nouncements and book reviews, assume the 
initiative in taking up new purchases with 
the faculty instead of waiting for them to 


systems ; 
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make suggestions, and prepare regular bulle- 
tins to inform the clientele of new additions 

(3) Should be capable of reading German, 
French, and Russian 

(4) Should have sufficient scientific back- 
ground to know technical language and 
nomenclature 

(5) Should not only know where his books 
are at all times but should also know how to 
supplement catalog information with sugges- 
tions of likely places and people capable of 
supplying information not conventionally ac- 
cessible. In addition to knowing where his 
books are he should help his patrons by guiding 
and instructing them in one manner or another 
to locate quickly and confidently material 
without too much trial and error. The de- 
partmental librarian can be of great help in 
assisting with or actually giving a course on 
the use of the literature of the particular 
discipline, and in this connection he should 
know something of the history of science. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge and re- 
sponsibility of a librarian comes in handling 
the needs of a specialized collection where 
scientific research is active. Progressive in- 
dustrial laboratories present a striking illus- 
tration of the important services provided 
by a librarian. Partly because of the ap- 
preciation by industry of what a good 
librarian can do, and more so because of an 
adequate budget, the role of a librarian in 
industry is generally unlike that of li- 
brarians elsewhere. Such a librarian is 
frequently expected to make bibliographic 
or literature surveys on new research proj- 
ects; to write up a good report on such 
topics; to make patent surveys and to ex- 
amine pertinent patents for interference ; to 
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circulate current issues of periodicals to re- 
search workers, sometimes designating 
articles of particular significance in some 
segment of research; to have in addition to 
specialized knowledge some general knowl- 
edge to bridge disciplines; to gather ma- 
terial to be used in addresses and to assist in 
translations and the preparation of manu- 
scripts; to avoid feeling wounded by an 
overdeveloped efficiency consciousness if 
some of his treasures are only nibbled at ; to 
provide a medium or atmosphere for cre- 
ative thought by the use of all accessible 
mechanical aids, even at the risk of pamper- 
ing some indolent individuals; to aid in the 
syntheses of thoughts and ideas of the 
scientist by application of the intuitive sense 
which some librarians have of finding or 
suggesting things that are beyond the im- 
mediately available literature sources; and 
to do everything reasonable to supplement 
the overtaxed and limited memory of the 
scientist. All this does not mean that the 
scientist expects the librarian to know every- 
thing which he himself does not know. 
The scientist in a university or research 
institute that is not strictly industrial can- 
not, at this time, expect all such services. 
His time is presumably not so valuable or 
not understood to be so valuable or there 
just is not the money (with a few excep- 
tions) to implement such services. There 
is another reason for not having some of 
the services given by industrial libraries: 
some scientists feel, largely because of tradi- 
tion, that there is no wholly adequate substi- 
tute for being their own research survey 
librarians. While it is true that many re- 
search ideas and fundamental correlations 
come from personal surveys, it is also true 
that the nonindustrial research scientist can 
profit by such services. The busy research 
worker in an actively growing field could be 
helped to overcome the drain on his energy 


and time by profiting from orienting surveys 
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made for him. He would not lose the stim- 
ulation of selected readings in the original 
and would very probably use his more crea- 
tive talents to a fuller extent. A develop- 
ment of this kind would surely be accelerated 
if more money were available to provide 
what are now considered to be special serv- 
ices outside of the industries. 

Irrespective of the type of library and of 
the varied interests of scientists in different 
disciplines, the services which have been 
mentioned are now orthodox in their re- 
spective categories. Items like interlibrary 


loans, photocopying, microfilms, transla- 
tions, and literature surveys are common- 
place. What new services will the scientist 
expect of the librarian? The almost certain 
rapid and perhaps phenomenal growth of 
scientific literature in the years ahead is 
bound to bring with it devices to keep the 
alert scientist from being swamped. He 
will not sit by idly, content to be squeezed 
in a contracting area of his specialty. He 
has become increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of emerging from a restricted field 
to collateral and borderline zones, the entry 
to which has already paid rich dividends and 
promises high rewards in scientific achieve- 


ment. 


New To ols Needed 


What he needs, particularly, are new 
tools to assist in the collection and integra- 
tion of the growing mass of information. 
One device which is passing the formative 
stage is the system of punch cards. Already 
this is being put to practical use in several 
ways. One such application is by the 
Chemical-Biological Coordination Center, 
established by the National Research Coun- 
cil. The aim of this project is to provide 
a file on the hundreds of thousands of com- 
pounds so that one can quickly correlate 
chemical, physical, and biological properties. 
Undoubtedly, extensions of the punch card 
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system will find applications in libraries for 
services like the rapid assembly and classi- 
fication of bibliographic material. 

Another highly suggestive tool or ma- 
chine has been considered by Bush,’ for 
which the name “memex” was coined. “A 
memex is a device in which an individual 
stores all his books, records, and communi- 
cations, and which is mechanized so that it 
may be consulted with exceeding speed and 
It is an enlarged intimate sup- 
This highly in- 


genious arrangement is essentially a desk in 


flexibility. 
plement to his memory.” 


which can be conveniently stored by micro- 
film and other means the widest collection of 
books, photographs, and memoranda of all 
sorts. By appropriate currently available 
mechanisms and future electronic devices 
or patterns not pictured today, one might be 
able to assemble very promptly all co-related 
material in forms that can be seen or heard. 
This associative indexing of masses of ma- 
terial not only reduces drudgery by quickly 
providing relevant information but spares 
the mind of repetitive thought and provides 
an increasing opportunity for mature cre- 
ative thought. A relatively simple extension 
of the idea would provide machines for 
manifold uses in libraries. The device is not 
at a blueprint stage, but it appears to be not 
only feasible but also not too costly. 

By small increments of speculation one 
might arrive at developments which would 
change appreciably the present functions of 
libraries. For example, it is conceivable 
that the physicist and engineer might perfect 
devices which would make it unnecessary 
to go to a library to obtain the information 
contained in the library. By suitable re- 
ceiving sets, both visual and auditory in 
nature, the scientist might get directly in his 
laboratory, office, or elsewhere, all the in- 
formation to be contained in libraries, 


1 Bush, Vannevar. “As We May Think.” Atlantx 
Vonthly 176:101-08, July 1945. 
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whether it be from books, punch card data, 
correlative information by memex devices, 
or other aids as yet unformulated. 


Scientist's Greatest Needs 


All of these developments, irrespective of 
their being real or imaginary, point the way 
to the scientist’s greatest needs. He wants 
to be liberated from the increasing drudgery 
of literature searching; he wants a means 
of keeping abreast with the great flow of 
information ; he wants the use of all reason- 
able instruments which will assist him in 
correlating great masses of data and ideas so 
that he might once again be at home in the 
vast and important and overlapping areas of 
knowledge. 

However, the scholar may obtain addi- 
tional help without waiting for the mil- 
lennium. Many persons in a variety of 
disciplines, some working in libraries and 
others in laboratories, who were consulted 
in the preparation of this article, feel that 
much more can be done now with currently 
available facilities. Two principles require 
especial emphasis: first, a librarian is more 
than a custodian of books; second, a library 
is more than a depository of books. First 
and foremost, these persons want books and 
periodicals made more accessible physically. 
With some groups of scientists, such as 
chemists, this means thoroughly adequate 
departmental libraries. A chemical library 
is like a laboratory to a chemist, and to 
work effectively he must have his books, like 
his chemicals and apparatus, housed in the 
same building with him. This is the pro- 
cedure followed generally wherever real 
and substantial chemical research is done. 

To be sure, there are some fine points on 
the limits of departmental libraries for all 
sciences. However, if adequate funds were 
available to buy two? or more copies of 

2 In this connection it is of interest to note that some 
industrial libraries have found it desirable to take two 


copies of periodicals, one of which remains in the li- 
brary while the other circulates. 
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books there is probably little doubt that all 
scientists would eagerly welcome depart- 
mental libraries. This ideal situation is, 
unfortunately, restricted at this time to a 
relatively small number of progressive and 
scholarly-outstanding institutions which 
have found the means to render such serv- 
ices. Other institutions of merit are or 
should be doing everything reasonable, with- 
in budgetary limitations, to provide dupli- 
cation of material. What is needed, in some 
cases, is a well-crystallized philosophy that 
is oriented to provide the scholar with an 
increase of such facilities. With this should 
go a willingness and determination and ag- 
gressiveness on the part of the librarian to 
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obtain more funds to help the scientist in 
his library needs. 

We have mentioned some things which 
the scientist expects of the librarian. It 
might have been better to have written on 
what the scientist has a right to expect of 
the librarian. Competent librarians in 
active research groups must have special 
training and talents and they should have 
compensation commensurate with the great 
importance and dignity of their work. This 
compensation should be not only in terms of 
money but also in rank and prestige. ‘The 
scientist has not fully appreciated the extent 
to which good teamwork with a librarian 
will advance research. 
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By E. W. McDIARMID 


Professional Library Associations 


 nenaaanags library associations have 


undergone an almost unprecedented 
growth in membership during the twentieth 
century. ‘The American Library Associa- 
tion in less than seventy-five years has 
fifteen 


The Special Libraries Associa- 


achieved a membership of over 
thousand. 
tion founded in 1909 now has a membership 
of nearly four thousand. Other library 
groups have been formed as units within 
the A.L.A. or as separate national associa- 
tions. The history of all, however, has 
been a history of rapid growth, speedy ex- 
pansion, and complicated organization. It 
is not unfair to say that the growth has 
been of mushroom character rather than 
along planned and logical courses. 

Perhaps this has been exhibited more 
completely in the A.L.A. and its constitu- 
ent groups than anywhere else. The size 
of the Association in recent years has made 
for organizational steps which in the main 
have been opportunistic rather than accord- 
ing to a well-conceived philosophy. Peri- 
odic reviews have resulted in the elimination 
of obvious difficulties rather than in a re- 
thinking of ultimate goals. 

An excellent illustration of this fact is the 
story of the Association of College and 
Reference A.C.R.L. began in 


1889 as an informal group of those inter- 


Libraries. 


ested in college and reference library service. 
Its first and it 
operated under a very loose organizational 
Partly because of the inade- 


membership was small 


framework. 
quacy of the College and Reference Sec- 
tion, as it was then called, a College Library 
Advisory Board was established in 1931 to 
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serve as the A.L.A.’s major group for 
recommendations and action in the college 
library field. Following the report of the 
Third Activities Committee in 1940, 
A.C.R.L. became the first A.L.A. division 
and its board of directors replaced the Col- 
lege Library Advisory Board as A.L.A.’s 
chief agency for college and reference li- 
brary matters. 

The Third Activities Committee report 
(of which more later) did not solve all the 
problems. Chief among those remaining 
was the belief on the part of many that 
college and reference library interests were 
not adequately represented among the activi- 
ties of the A.L.A. Requests for a college 
library specialist had been advanced for 
more than fifteen years, first by the College 
and Reference Section, then by the College 
Library Advisory Board, and finally by the 
Board of Directors of A.C.R.L. Action 
by the Executive Board of A.L.A. in Oc- 
tober 1946 resulted in the annual appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars for the office 
of executive secretary of A.C.R.L. Hence, 
this particular issue appears well on the 
way to solution. Others, however, remain 
—among them the following: 


1. How much autonomy should subject 
interest groups have over affairs which con- 
cern their own fields primarily? 

2. Should an over-all professional organiza- 
tion such as A.L.A. have final authority of its 
own, or only authority delegated by inde- 
pendent and autonomous groups? 

3. What is the best type of professional 
organization for librarians, a strong national 
association of all librarians or a strong na- 
tional association of different types of li- 
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brarians loosely joined for some matters in a 
national library federation? 


These issues fundamental to the welfare 
of librarians and librarianship are now under 
study by the Fourth Activities Committee 
of A.L.A. If they are to be solved to the 
satisfaction of all librarians and to the best 
interests of librarianship, they must have the 
best thought and study of the entire pro- 
fession. 

To many, the report of the Third Ac- 
tivities Committee under the chairmanship 
of Charles H. Brown offers the best blue- 
print to date for the future growth of li- 
brary professional organizations. Certainly 
much of its report is directly pertinent to the 
problems of today. 

The report of the Third Activities Com- 
mittee was divided into two major sections: 
Part I. Aims and Functions of a National 
Library Organization, and Part II. The 
A.L.A., Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. 
Most of the attention of the profession has 
been focused on Part II with its specific 
proposals for change in the structure of the 
A.L.A.; and yet, Part I is, to the writer’s 
mind, by far the more significant part of the 
report and the portion which has had least 
attention from the profession. 

In discussing the aims and functions of a 
national professional organization for li- 
brarians, the Third Activities Committee 
recommended two major lines of develop- 
ment. 

A. The importance of a national profes- 
sional organization and the need for unity in 
the profession 

‘B. The importance of 
autonomy and authority of special groups. 


recognizing the 


The history of the reorganization of A.L.A. 
is almost entirely a record of steps taken to 
implement the latter 

Authority and autonomy for 
groups were to be achieved chiefly through 


special 


three measures: 
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1. Establishment of strong and autonomous 
subject divisions of the Association 

2. Allotment of dues of members to the 
division of their choice 

3. Elections or nominations of committee 
members by the divisions concerned with their 
activities. 

Perhaps the focus of reorganization of 
A.L.A. was on a revision of plans for the 
organization of subject groups within the 
Association. Sections were to become “di- 
visions,” they were to have full autonomy 
over their own affairs, and a share of the 
dues of each of their members was to be 
returned to them in the form of allotments. 
As a consequence, there are today eight 
divisions each operating in a special field and 
each having full control over the expendi- 
ture of its allotted funds. 

While this in itself was a distinct gain, it 
has not solved all the organizational prob- 
lems. Despite the constitutional guarantee 
of full autonomy and control over their own 
affairs, some divisions have felt that they 
were not given in practice the autonomy 
that was theirs in principle. The report of 
the A.C.R.L. Committee on Relations with 
A.L.A. is one example.’ In answer to the 
proposals of that committee, the Executive 
Board and Council of A.L.A. reaffirmed 
their determination to see that autonomy 
and responsibility were actually given to the 
divisions. The establishment of the office of 
executive secretary of A.C.R.L. is tangible 


proof of this determination.” 
Financing 

Development of strong divisions would 
of course be impossible without some finan- 
cial support for them. This is perhaps 
where the Third Activities Committee re- 
port has been carried out least. Twenty 
per cent of the dues of most individual mem- 
bers was to be and has been returned to the 
divisions. But, without additional funds, 


1 Library Journal 71:1008-09, August 1946. 
2A.L.A. Bulletin 40:458, November 104 
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this has resulted in only meager budgets for 
divisions. Thus, the necessity of additional 
funds granted to A.C.R.L. for its executive 
secretary. 

But another recommendation of the 
Third Activities Committee was that when 
funds of A.L.A. became adequate to care 
for the increased costs provided by the re- 
organization, allotments of dues of institu- 
tional members of divisions were to be made. 

Unfortunately, perhaps for the success of 
the reorganization, costs (chiefly allotments 
of dues of individual members) were sub- 
stantial. Furthermore, income of the As- 
sociation as anticipated through the new 
dues scale has not gone up as rapidly as 
With the coming of the war, 
many dues-paying members were lost to the 


expected. 


armed forces. Furthermore, all costs of the 
Association increased and instead of expand- 
ing its activities, the Association has actually 
had to retrench. Thus, little money has 
been available to give to the reorganized 
divisions. With the end of the war, with 
the increase in library salaries, and with con- 
tinued growth in membership of the As- 
sociation, more money may well become 
available both for the A.L.A. and for its 
divisions. Furthermore, the new scale for 
institutional dues adopted by Council in De- 
cember 1946 may well bring in additional 
funds and enable further allotments to the 
divisions. 

The reorganization of committee ap- 
pointments has proceeded smoothly. The 
boards of directors of the various divisions 
have become the responsible A.L.A. com- 
mittees in certain fields. For several com- 
mittees, members are nominated by one or 
more divisions. Other A.L.A. committees 
have divisional subcommittees which work 
with the over-all committee. In addition, 
the presidents of the various divisions have 
served as unofficial representatives of their 
divisions on the committee on committee 
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appointments. This has led to a considera- 
ble use of talent from all A.L.A. divisions 
on A.L.A. committees, and, while some 
rough spots need removing, committee organ- 
ization seems to have proceeded smoothly. 


Strengthened Divisions 


The foregoing should indicate that 
A.L.A. reorganization during the past six 
years has concentrated heavily on strength- 
ening divisional organization and much has 
There 
are questions here: Are there too many 
divisions? Are the present divisions logical 


been accomplished in this respect. 


and efficient for the best interests of li- 
brarianship? Is the present subject basis for 
divisions adequate? These and other ques- 
tions must be answered in order to have the 
most satisfactory library organization and 
will of course be an important item in the 
agenda of the Fourth Activities Committee. 
In spite of some unsolved problems and 
many imperfections in its present organiza- 
tion, the A.L.A. has taken a long step 
forward in the organization of strong, 
autonomous subject divisions. 

Further developments in strengthening 
the divisions could come regularly ; whether 
they will or not depends on two factors. 
First, there must be vigorous, effective, and 
imaginative leadership in the divisions. If 
divisional officers are alert and forward 
looking, they will develop programs which 
will catch the fancy, not only of their own 
membership, but also of the officers, boards, 
and committees of A.L.A. 

Second, officers, boards, and committees 
of A.L.A. must make a conscious effort to 
stimulate the activities of divisions and must 
learn to think in terms of divisional activi- 
ties. Instead of a special group or com- 
mittee to accomplish a given purpose, there 
should be every effort made to utilize a 
division or divisional committee. Special 
committees should be a last resort used only 
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when efforts to interest divisional groups 
have failed. ‘The time must come when 
divisions are offered funds for certain pur- 
poses instead of having in every case to re- 
quest them. 

The second major recommendation of the 
Third Activities Committee was for the 
importance of a national professional or- 
ganization and the need for unity in the 
profession. Unfortunately, this important 
aspect of A.L.A. reorganization has not 
been implemented. We are as far from 
unity in the library profession now as we 
were in 1939, and yet the need is greater 
now than perhaps ever before. 


A.L.A. Must Promote Unity 


Perhaps the major responsibility for 
achieving unity in the library profession 
rests with the American Library Associa- 
tion. As the oldest, largest, and strongest 
of library associations it should rightfully 
assume leadership in this important problem. 
Its major agency for the consideration of 
the problem is of course the Fourth Activi- 
ties Committee. This, however, does not 
release other groups from their rightful 
responsibility, for one group or committee 
working alone will not be successful. The 
best thought of all will be required to arrive 
at the best solution. A special responsibility 
rests upon the divisions of A.L.A. Theirs 
is the task of planning and directing activi- 
ties in their special subject fields. They are 
by virtue of that fact in a strategic position 
to draw up 2 program for united profes- 
sional activity—to decide the issues upon 
which they would like to unite with all 
other divisions for the common cause. So 
far the divisions have shown little recogni- 
tion of this obligation—their interests have, 
in the main, been in their limited subject 
fields. With control and autonomy in those 
fields, they must now give some serious 
thought to the areas for united activity. 
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Other national library associations must 
make an important contribution to this 
problem, for perhaps in lesser degree, but 
nonetheless great, is their responsibility for 
unity in librarianship. Again there is little 
evidence to date of the recognition of this 
responsibility. The popular attitude is to 
await action by A.L.A., see if it is satis- 
factory, and then decide whether or not 
there is a common ground for unity. Under 
such a policy it is highly unlikely that any 
substantial steps will be taken toward unity. 
Anything that is done is likely to reflect 
one viewpoint primarily and neglect others. 

Finally, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual librarian is great. First, he should 
begin to think more in terms of the broad 
fundamental goals of librarianship than in 
terms of what he gets from membership in 
his professional association. Second, he 
must inform himself and be critical of the 
means by which his association accomplishes 
its aims. Third, he must constitute himself 
a committee of one to make known to his 
representatives, his group officers, and the 
leaders of the association what he considers 
to be the goals and activities upon which the 
profession should unite. 

In its tentative report, the Third Activi- 
ties Committee phrased the problem as 


follows: 


The support which a national organization 
can give is so essential to a realization of the 
aims of the profession that the strongest possi 
ble national organization is necessary. Unity 
is mecessary because the profession is com- 
posed of librarians from widely different types 
of libraries, not sharply differentiated, but 
overlapping in fields covered, and because 
numerous techniques are common to various 
groups.* 

This is the task that faces all librarians to- 
day—to create out of many special groups a 


strong, united library profession. 


Report of the Third A.L.A. Activities 
A.L.A. Bulletin 33:376, June 19390 


“Tentative 
Committee.” 
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By KEYES D. METCALF and EDWIN E. WILLIAMS 


International Relations 


7. consideration of international li- 
brary relations is inevitable in a publi- 
cation honoring Charles Harvey Brown. 
Mr. Brown has been a member of the 
A.L.A. International Relations Board since 
its organization in 1942 and has headed its 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
the Orient and South Pacific. He has also 
taken a leading part in projects during the 
past few years for cooperative purchases in 
China of books for American research li- 
braries. 

During the previous decade, moreover, 
he had been active in other international 
fields, having made a great contribution 
toward reducing the cost of German peri- 
odicals and having been interested in library 
relations with Latin America. His name 
is known throughout the library world with 
those of William Warner Bishop, Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, and Carl H. Milam. 
It would be a pleasure to record his achieve- 
ments, but his contribution is not finished 
and this is not a eulogy. 

Neither is this an attempt to summarize 
or laud the international activities of Ameri- 
can librarians or of the A.L.A. in particular, 
for that would mean duplicating reports of 
the A.L.A. Executive Beard, numerous 
recent articles, including Mr. Lydenberg’s 
“An International Board? Why? What 
for? What Does It Do?” in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin for November 1944, p. 457-63; 
the forthcoming Proceedings of the Prince- 
ton Conference on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific Exchanges; and 
other publications. It may be more useful 
here to face a few uncharitable criticisms 
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and consider the general problems they sug- 
gest. 

As a group, American librarians have 
seldom been accused of isolationism, but the 
A.L.A. Executive Board has sometimes 
found it difficult to decide whether or not 
it ought to invest a hundred dollars in 
annual membership in the International 
Federation of Library Associations. On the 
other hand, the A.L.A., by the end of this 
calendar year, will have spent more than 
one and three-quarter million dollars on 
wartime international projects. 

The paradox may be explained, if not 
extenuated, by the fact that the hundred for 
dues has to come out of general, unrestricted 
funds of the Association, while the million 
and three-quarters has come entirely from 
the federal government, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and other agencies, not from 
the Association and its members. A critic 
might, therefore, argue that the A.L.A. 
international relations program has reflected 
little more than an opportunistic willingness 
to spend other people’s money. Some 
familiarity with the amount of time and 
effort contributed by men such as Mr. 
Brown to the A.L.A.’s international activi- 
ties is one of the best answers to such 
criticism. 

More than half of the money in question 
—more than one million dollars—has gone 
to buy books for foreign libraries. A con- 
siderable sum has gone to support American 
libraries abroad and to subsidize visits to 
this country by foreign librarians. All of 
the money has been put to worthy use. 

One objection to a program of this sort, 
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however, might be that it is not likely to 
grow into a permanent international rela- 
tionship. A great part of it has been for 
purposes of rehabilitation, and money will 
not be available for that when the war is a 
little further in the past. Latin American 
cultural relations may be a more durable 
element of foreign policy, but, as has been 
discovered in the case of the American li- 
braries in that area, continuing activities 
tend to be taken over by the agencies that 
finance them. It is uncertain how long the 
A.L.A. will be able to maintain its Inter- 
national Relations Office in Washington. 
Temporary or not, however, there was a 
job to be done, and the A.L.A. appears to 
have done it well. If, today, the Depart- 
ment of State operates American libraries 
abroad by the score, it is largely because the 
A.L.A. helped to demonstrate both the need 


and the means of meeting it. 


Not a Two-Way Arrangement 


A more serious objection to American 
international library relations in general 
might be based on the observation that they 
have seemed more like missionary work than 
exchange. It is natural that this should be 
the case in a rehabilitation program, but, 
even in the Latin American field, very little 
has been spent on development of exchanges 
as compared with the amount used for gifts. 

Likewise, in the projects involving per- 
sonnel, foreign librarians have been brought 
here to learn; very few American librarians 
have gone abroad except to teach. Perhaps 
this is all right. 

The fact that thirty-five million Ameri- 
cans have no library service does not mean 
that library service is undesirable abroad or 
that Americans should not help and en- 
surpass the 

fact that 


courage others to equal or 
The 


American library cataloging has encoun- 


American achievement. 
tered a “crisis” and that there is very wide- 
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spread dissatisfaction with American library 
schools, does not mean that foreigners can- 
not profit by learning American methods 
and enduring American instruction in li- 
brarianship. 
Library 


least to some observers, that American li- 


history suggests, however, at 
brarians might find it worth while to study 
as well as to teach in foreign parts. In- 
ventions such as microphotography and con- 
ceptions such as cooperative cataloging and 
interlibrary loan were not born in this 
country. Financial difficulties helped to 
force cooperative acquisition in the libraries 
of some European countries long before 
Americans contemplated it at Farmington. 
American research libraries, of course, 
have always been fully aware of the need 
for importing foreign publications. It is 
easier, in many cases, to do this by means of 
commercial agents, but exchanges are neces- 
sary, at least for items available on no other 
basis. If a two-way traffic is to be en- 
couraged, it might also be noted that Ameri- 
can beoks can be traded for microfilm copies 
of foreign rare books and manuscripts. 
Information about foreign publications is 
prerequisite to acquisition of the publica- 
tions themselves. Librarians abroad must 


cooperate in making such _ information 
available through national bibliographies, 
selective lists, and by other means, if the 
libraries of the United States are to do 
a satisfactory job of book collecting. 
Indeed, the whole problem of bibliogra- 
phy (including indexing and abstracting) is 
too big for solution by American librarians 
alone. Probably it is too big to be handled 
by the librarians of the world alone; they 
will need the help of scholars and they will 
require money. But, if all the librarians 
could unite on a bibliographical program, 
that program should have a better chance 
of succeeding than any of its predecessors. 


Americans and, in particular, American 
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librarians will hope that American books 
continue to go abroad on at least as large 
a scale as they have gone during the past 
few years. The excellent libraries main- 
tained by the Department of State can help 
to create a demand for American publica- 
tions, but they cannot supply all the needs 
of foreign scholarship for American ma- 
terials any more than the needs of American 
scholarship for foreign publications could 
be met by a few such foreign-supported 
libraries in the United States. 


Gift Period Near End 


Rehabilitation gifts have already passed 
their peak. It is unlikely that any other 
gift program will take their place, and it 
The 


question, then, is whether any form of ex- 


may not be desirable that one should. 


change can do the job, and it is hard to see 
any hope for exchange transactions of this 
magnitude unless exchange is organized on a 
national scale, so that a single agency can 
supply what is wanted from this country 
and ask, in return, for what is needed by the 
libraries of the United States. Suggestions 
for the development of such an organization 
have recently been under consideration at 
the Library of Congress and at the Ameri- 
can Book Center, but it is too early to say 
what will come of them. 

It does seem safe to predict that exchange 
of publications, no matter how well de- 
veloped, must continue to be a transaction 
chiefly and directly benefiting scholars and 
research libraries. It is not likely to become 
of immediate concern to the public and 
school librarians who make up a majority 
of American librarians and of A.L.A. mem- 
bers. Any survey of international library 
activities or of the membership of A.L.A. 
boards and committees in the field confirms 
the impression that international library 
matters in general have been chiefly of inter- 
est to those librarians who serve scholars. 
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Other librarians serve the cause of inter- 
national relations largely by dissemination 
of books published in this country and have 
perhaps more direct interest in the interna- 
tional cooperation of publishers than of 
librarians. If this continues to be the case, 
it would seem to be the duty of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries and the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries 
rather than the A.L.A. as a whole to carry 
a large share of the burden of international 
library relations. 

If there is an alternative to this situation, 
it seems probable that it will arise in the 
field of personnel rather than exchanges of 
publications. 

If a library ought to serve all the intel- 
lectual interests of all groups in its com- 
munity, perhaps it is reasonable to assert 
that no institution in that community should 
If this 
is true, it may follow that a year spent 
abroad working in a foreign library would 
be a desirable addition to the education and 
experience of almost any American member 
Probably, also, most 


be less provincial than the library. 


of the profession. 
American librarians would welcome such an 
opportunity. If the program were recipro- 
cal, as it ought to be, the presence of foreign 
librarians on the staffs of a good many 
institutions in this country should also con- 
tribute to the broadening of American li- 


brarianship. 


Obstacles 
Lack of 


language equipment bars a large proportion 
from export to 
any non-English-speaking country. Money 
would be needed, both to cover travel costs 
and to help to equalize the great variations 
between salary scales. Many local laws 
and restrictions would have to be repealed 
There ought to be a clear 


There are numerous obstacles. 


of American librarians 


or modified. 
(Continued on page 367) 
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By ROBERT W. ORR 


A Few Aspects of College 


Library Service 


, Garry of college librarians today 
would rather measure the effective- 
ness of their library service in terms of books 
worn out or lost than in the number of 
This atti- 


tude denotes a growing emphasis on service 


volumes hoarded for posterity. 
to readers. It means, furthermore, the gen- 
eral acceptance of the principle that the 
chief function of libraries is to encourage, by 
all appropriate means available, greater use 
of books. 

It is well that the protracted retention 
of the medieval viewpoint that libraries 
were museums intended for the safekeeping 
of books is fast disappearing. The character 
and complexity of the demands made on the 
modern college library constitute a per- 
petual challenge to the staffs to provide serv- 
ice adequate to meet these demands. Some 
of the factors responsible are: (1) greater 
use of library facilities in teaching, (2) 
more demands on the library by research 
workers who need easier access to the ever- 
increasing volume of research publications,’ 
and (3) intensified efforts to stimulate read- 
ing in general, both on and off the campus. 

Basically, of course, the library should 
support institutional programs. Character- 
istically, these programs for college libraries 
are principally teaching, research, and, in 
the case of land-grant college libraries,” ex- 


Carlson, William Hugh. “The Research Worker 
and the Library.” College and Research Librarie 
7:291-300, October 1946. 

*The basic study about the libraries of the land 
grant institutions is the section by Charles H. Brown 
in U.S. Office of Education. Survey of Land-grant 
Colleges and Universities. Julletin 1930, no. 9, v. 1, 
p. 609-714, 1930. 
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tension work. It is not possible, for obvi- 
Ous reasons, to outline a single program of 
service which would be applicable to all 
college libraries, but it is entirely possible 
and appropriate to discuss the opportunities 
for service which are open to them all. 
Services rendered to undergraduate stu- 
dents pay the biggest dividends, potentially, 
of anything the library can do. Many stu 
dents enter college without the remotest 
idea of how to use books or libraries or of 
the value to them of either. Yet they must 
be taught the use of both by the time of 
graduation to enable them to continue inde- 
pendently with an education just begun. 
The library in this respect renders an im- 
portant service to the institution in the 
achievement of its educational objectives. 
Undergraduate students go to the library 
for a number of reasons. One of the chief 
reasons is assigned readings. Assigned 
reading rooms, generally, are operated on a 
closed-shelf basis. Many members of the 
faculty, especially the younger ones, often 
prefer to have their books for assigned read- 
ings placed on open-shelf reserves. Li- 
brarians have displayed timidity in doing 
this for fear the books would be stolen forth- 
with. Yet one library, on a trial basis, 
experimented with an open-shelf of reserve 
books pertaining to marriage, admittedly a 
severe test. Only two books ou: of a shelf 


of sixty disappeared in a period of three 


* These reasons are noted in a study by H. V 
Gaskill, Ralph M. Dunbar, and Charles H. Brown. “An 
Analytical Study of the Use of a College Library.” 
Library Quarterly 4:564-87, October 1934. 
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months, a much lower rate of loss than that 
regularly suffered from the new book dis- 
play. 

Students should be encouraged to read for 
enjoyment and general information. Some 
librarians believe this habit should be in- 
stilled even if it is necessary to use detective 
As under- 
graduate students are not permitted to use 
the stacks, they must depend in their book 
selection upon the card catalog and displays 
of books. These displays should range in 
character of detective 


stories as an initial inducement. 


from collections 
stories and other popular materials to sets of 
abstracting journals and_ encyclopedias. 
The displays will vary in extent from a 
single shelf of books to special seminars and 
large undergraduate reading rooms. In 
conjunction with the book displays, bulletin 
boards should be used to display book jack- 
ets, book lists, about books and 
authors, and Even the 


front and editorial pages of the leading daily 


posters 
other materials. 


newspaper of the region will prove to be a 
star attraction if posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

Eternal vigilance must be exercised by the 
library staff to guard against the possibility 
that undergraduate students may be slighted 
in favor of the faculty. It is easy enough 
to subscribe to the principle of equal con- 
sideration for both groups, according to 
their needs, but in practice it often does not 
work out that way. For example, the idea 
that a book should not be recalled from a 
professor for a student is untenable on any 
Students 


are frequently justifiably sensitive about the 


basis of fair and impartial service. 


privileges given to faculty which operate 
against their interests and convenience. 


Course in Use of Libraries 


The library should offer a compulsory 
course of instruction to all freshmen in the 
use of books and libraries. Compulsory is 
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a harsh word, but no other basis of offering 
the work will attract even the majority of 
freshman students to such a course. Pref- 
erably, the course should carry credit. It 
is illogical not to give credit, as the potential 
value of the course in the long run far out- 
ranks that of any other single course. The 
course should be taught by the library staff 
rather than by members of the English de- 
partment who are frequently unfamiliar 
with the bibliographies, reference books, and 
other materials in the scientific fields. 
Furthermore, if the library is prepared to do 
it, an elective credit course specializing in 
bibliographic research should be offered to 
upperclassmen, preferably in cooperation 
with the subject departments. 

Graduate students display little, if any, 
more knowledge than undergraduates of 
how to use books and libraries. It is not 
necessary here to argue the need for such 
ability. The library can make an important 
contribution to the graduate student’s edu- 
cation by offering a course in bibliographic 
research open to all graduate students for 
either minor or major credit. The course 
should emphasize knowledge and use of im- 
portant indexing and abstracting journals, 
practice in the preparation of bibliographies, 
and practice in correct citation of references 
to published and manuscript materials. 
The course should carry an hour’s credit 
and should be taken during the first quarter, 
or semester, of the student’s graduate work. 

Some libraries find it mutually helpful 
to offer a special library seminar every fall, 
and perhaps once each summer, to which 
new graduate students, as well as recently- 
appointed members of the faculty, are in- 
vited. Policies and services of the library 
can be discussed by the librarian, the refer- 
ence librarian, and the order librarian. 
Brief information should be presented on 
the nature of the collections, policies fol- 
lowed in building up the collections, rules 
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and procedures of the library in general, in- 
terlibrary loans, photoduplication service, 
and the like. Usually one of the most bene- 
ficial features of such a seminar is the ques- 
tion-and-answer period which follows the 
brief talks by members of the library staff. 

Another service to graduate students is 
editorial supervision of theses. This is a 
logical service for the library to perform 
for a number of reasons. The necessary 
authority to enforce standards for theses 
should be delegated to the library by the 
graduate college. A manual setting forth 
recommendations and rules relative to bib- 
liographic form, margin requirements, qual- 
ity of paper, titles of figures and tables, and 
other matters should be prepared. Well- 
written theses reflect credit on the institu- 
tion as well as on the author. The oppo- 
site is also true. Sometimes a graduate is 
rejected for employment because of a poorly- 
written thesis submitted as a part of his 


application. 
Faculty Use Varies 

Members of the faculty use the library 
in varying degrees depending, illogically 
enough, on their respective fields of major 
interest, and irrespective of their teaching 
and research activities. Nearly all, how- 
ever, need to be encouraged to make greater 
use of the library. Frequently the library 
can render no more important service than 
to induce members of the faculty to read 
more in fields other than their own. 

Because it is imperative that members of 
the teaching and research faculties keep up 
with current developments in their fields, 
the library should make every effort to as- 
sist them in gaining ready access to periodi- 
cals and books. For example, procedures 
can be worked out for routing recent issues 
of important periodicals on a short-time loan 
basis to departments and divisions of the 
college. Members of the staffs of these de- 
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partments and divisions can then go to semi- 
nar or reading rooms to consult these ma- 
terials. 

Every feasible way should be utilized to 
inform readers of the availability of new 
books. A new book shelf should be main- 
tained near the loan desk, where faculty 
and students alike may browse among the 
recent acquisitions. A monthly list of re- 
cent accessions, arranged according to the 
classification scheme in use by the library, 
should be issued to all members of the fac- 
ulty on a mailing list basis. 

There should be close liaison between the 
library and the instructing staffs. Advan- 
tage should be taken of every opportunity 
to encourage and assist faculty members in 
developing teaching methods which involve 
the use of library facilities by students. 
Many instructors, for instance, welcome the 
chance to have a member of the library staff 
talk to their classes on library resources and 
their use in the preparation of student pa- 
pers and reports. Such talks may remove 
one cause of any hesitancy on the part of the 
faculty members in requiring extensive use 
of the library by their students. In the 
assigned reading room the library can assist 
by providing ample numbers of materials, 
including photostats* of items not available 
in the original editions. In this connection, 
it is quite appropriate for the library to keep 
a record of the circulation of assigned read- 
ing materials and to report to the faculty 
on books which are never, or seldom, used. 
Better service in the assigned reading room 
can be given if little-used publications are 
removed from the shelves. 


Assistance in Translating 


Assistance to readers who desire help with 
articles written in foreign languages is an- 


other logical service for the library. For 


“Photostats in a College Library.” 
1946 


* Orr, Robert W 
College and Research Libraries 7:220-23, July 
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example, the day is not far distant when 
research workers will have to find some 
means of reading the greatly increased vol- 
ume of Russian scientific literature which is 
in prospect. Not many of them will have 
the time or inclination to learn the Russian 
language, especially older members of the 
faculty. Unless. special journals carrying 
translations of Russian articles are pub- 
lished, translators must be made available. 
As members of the library staff, these trans- 
lators could assist nearly all of the depart- 
ments of the library with matters pertain- 
ing to the acquisition, processing, and cir- 
culation of material published in Russian. 
Their assistance to members of the faculty 
and to students for translating purposes 
could be available gratis when no more than 
a few minutes of time is required. Transla- 
tion of whole articles could be handled on 
a fee basis. It is quite possible, furthermore, 
that these specialists in Russian could also 
cooperate with the department of modern 
languages in teaching one or more courses 
in Russian. 

A great convenience to members of the 
faculty is the maintenance by the library of 
a Campus messenger service for the purpose 
of delivering and picking up books from 
faculty offices. Unaccountably, there is on 
every campus a psychological hazard which 
oftentimes deters members of the faculty 
from going to the library for books, even 
if the library is merely across the street. 
The availability of messenger service in 
these instances may encourage faculty mem- 
bers to ask for and to return books to the 
library. If such a service is not possible, 
arrangements could be made for strategical- 
ly-placed deposit boxes in different build- 
ings into which books could be put for later 


pickup by the library. 
Off-Campus Service 


There are also off-campus readers who 
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need library service. Inasmuch as the land- 
grant college is a publicly-supported insti- 
tution, the library has an obligation to be 
of what service® it can to the people resid- 
ing in the area served by the agricultural 
extension service. Largely, such service 
will depend on the resourcefulness of the 
library staff as well as their willingness to 
make the added effort involved. The li- 
brary can provide services to these people 
by the means of interlibrary loans, book 
talks, and reviews over the radio,® and the 
assistance of an extension librarian. 

There are certain general library services 
available to all readers at public service 
desks which are best discussed as such. In- 
terlibrary loan service, incoming and out- 
Over-the-counter 
Reference 


going, is one of them. 

loan desk 

service is a third, and there are others. 
The whole question of interlibrary loan 


service is another. 


service is in need of considerable study. 
This is attested to by the fact that very 
often it is referred to as the problem of 
interlibrary loans. ‘Too often studies of 
this service take the form of discussions 
relative to details as to the best form for 
requests, how much bibliographical data 
should be included in the request, and the 
like. What should be determined are such 
considerations as: (1) what types of ma- 
terials should be lent and to whom; (2) 
for what types of readers and for what pur- 
poses should libraries request loans; and 
(3) what alternatives to interlibrary loans 
are there. 

Libraries should not borrow extensively 
to support institutional programs of research 
Such material should be 


If the material is unavailable or 


or instruction. 
purchased. 
if needed perhaps only once, photoduplica- 
“The Role of the Land-Grant 


Extension.” Association of 
Universities, Proceedings 


5 Wilson, Louis R. 
College in Rural Library 
Land-Grant Colleges and 
§2:54-56, 1938. 

* Orr, Robert W. 
College and University Libraries.” 
search Libraries 8:234-38, July 1947. 


“Radio Programs for Land-Grant 
i College and Re- 
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tions should be purchased or members of 
the faculty concerned should have their way 
paid to other libraries to consult such ma- 
terials. It is often less expensive for an 
institution to pay the expenses of a faculty 
member to enable him to go to another li- 
brary than for the library to buy expensive 
sets which may be used relatively few times. 
Even if the library can afford to purchase 
seldom-needed sets, there is a point beyond 
which the reason for having such publica- 
tions is more esthetic than practical. 
Libraries should not lend publications to 
other libraries two thousand or more miles 
distant when they are available nearby. 
Yet such requests are mailed every week by 
libraries which do not take the trouble to 
Photostats 


and microfilms as alternatives to a greater 


check the Union List of Serials. 


proportion of interlibrary loans should be 


given serious study. 


Over-the-Counter Loans 


Over-the-counter loans at the circulation 
desk is a service which all libraries should 
strive to keep at the peak of promptness 
and efficiency. As indicated by Brown,’ the 
library’s reputation for service is largely 
gained by the quality of service available 
at the loan desk. This statement applies 
with equal force to the service given at the 
reference and assigned reading room desks. 

The subject of loan desk service is too 
lengthy for even a summary here, but it 
should include: (1) prompt delivery of 
books to readers or an accounting of books 
not available; (2) notification of names of 
persons to whom books are charged and 
the dates the books are due; and (3) recall 
of books needed by other readers. The loan 
desk achieves this kind of service by doing 
such things as: (1) continuous reading of 

' Brown, Charles H., and Bousfield, Humphrey G 


“Circulation Work in College and University Li 
braries."" Chicago, American Library Association, 1933, 


p. 62 
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the shelves in the stacks; (2) regular in- 
ventory of the shelves; and (3) systematic 
study of the reasons why books requested 


A library 


can gain a very good idea of the chief rea- 


are not found or accounted for. 


sons why books are not located by checking 
the call slips or other records for books 
not found the previous day. It is taken for 
granted, of course, that appropriate correc- 
tive steps will be taken to remedy all weak 
points brought to light. 
The resources needed in the reference 
department for prompt, efficient 
cheerfully rendered are a staff of capable 
assistants and a reference desk conveniently 
located in relation to the telephone, card 
catalog, loan desk, principal abstracting and 


service 


indexing journals, and reference books. 
The responsibility of monitoring the refer- 
ence room should be delegated to clerical 
assistants. Reference librarians cannot per- 
form their work to the best advantage if 
they must observe the deportment in the 
room and be alerted at all times to swoop 


down on offenders. 


Atmosphere Is Important 


The atmosphere at the reference desk 
should be one which will invite questions 


Students are notoriously 


from readers. 
timid about approaching any librarian at a 
public service desk who has a stern visage 
and unbending manner. Assistants at the 
reference desk should be able to meet the 
public easily and to give an impression of 
interest in the questions put to them. To 
be avoided at all costs are assistants at the 
reference desk who betray their feeling of 
disinterest in questions which they consider 
to be trivial. Readers may forgive mis- 
takes; they will seldom forget discourtesies. 
Members of the library staff who have spe- 
cialized knowledge in subject fields should 
be available to assist research workers. 


The bibliography which is most frequent- 
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ly used by the reference staff and by users 
of the library The 
ways in which the card catalog can be made 


is the card catalog. 


usable have been discussed so many times 
that it is not necessary to make a careful 
exposition of them here. However, these 
points are especially important: (1) separa- 
tion of card catalog into author-title and 
subject sections; (2) liberal use of ana- 
lytical entries, not only for important series, 
but for selected textbooks in order to bring 
out essential topics not otherwise adequate- 
ly represented in the catalog; (3) liberal 
use of added entries and references in the 
author-title section; (4) liberal use of sub- 
divisions in the subject section, especially to 
denote abstracts, bibliographies, and special 
features; (5) division of large sections of 
cards in the subject section into chronologi- 
cal groupings or according to some other 
basis; (6) placement of cards in author- 


title section for recent editions ahead of 
those for earlier ones; (7) use of modern 
terminology for subject headings. 

Finally, the librarian himself should take 


an active part in the operation of the li- 
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brary. It is apparently fashionable today 
to appoint a head of the public services and 
In the 
case of smaller libraries just what this is 
supposed to free the librarian to do is not 


In times past some librarians 


a head of the technical processes. 


always clear. 
have functioned—if that is the word for it 
—in ivory towers. They have preferred 
to spend their time on matters of policy, 
the work of professional associations, or 
with certain hobbies such as the study and 
purchase of old and rare books. 

The librarian cannot isolate himself from 
the day-to-day administrative minutiae and 
be certain that the library has the same 
impetus to strive for topnotch service. He 
should spend a part of his time at the vari- 
ous public service desks and in the depart- 
ments of the so-called technical processes. If 
the task of administering the library is so 
demanding as to preclude such activities, it 
is quite possible that the librarian has failed 
to go far enough in arranging for mem- 
bers of the staff to participate adminis- 
tratively and responsibly in the library’s 
affairs. 
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By ERNEST J. REECE 


Education for Librarianship— 


What Model? 


_—, HUMAN PROBLEMS can be solved 
only bit by bit. Military campaigns 
often are sequences of minor actions; scien- 
tific innovations frequently evolve from 
series of distinct pieces of research; and 
social or political reform commonly comes 
because of achievements arrived at piece- 
meal and in various fields. Moreover, an 
isolated success or discovery sometimes pro- 
motes a major result in a degree which is 
quite out of proportion to its own intrinsic 
importance. Such a relation of events sup- 
posedly could occur in education for li- 
brarianship. The present article according- 
ly aims to consider what a single recent 
development, i.¢., the discussion of training 
for work in scientific and technical libraries, 
might contribute to the general subject. 
The fitting of students for so-called “‘spe- 
cial” libraries ranks high among the prob- 
lems which perplex the faculties of library 
schools. This is particularly so in 1947. 
Such libraries probably are more numerous 
than their 


spread is solid evidence of a demand for 


and diversified ever before; 
their services; and their activity has come 
to prominence through impinging upon and 
even merging with that of research agen- 
cies, information bureaus, publishing houses, 
and organizations devoted to education 
through the classroom and otherwise. It 
has been true since those libraries gained 
their first recognition, however, and the 
issue, therefore, has to be regarded as 
perennial as well as unresolved. 


Furthermore, the question does not stanu 
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alone. It is part of another having an even 


longer history. This problem, as common- 
ly visualized, apparently is how to qualify 
students for ready performance in particular 
situations while at the same time equipping 
them with the knowledge and skills con- 
sidered to be important under all conditions 
of practice and for the careers of growth 
and maturity which professional people ex- 
pect. 

True, the sharpness of the dilemma has 
varied from time to time. In the beginning 
years, many alleged that there need be no 
concern about anything but the positions to 
learn the job 





which students would go 
on the job—do not worry as to general or 
basic knowledge—forget about formal train- 
ing. This point of view seems to have in 
fluenced strongly the curriculum of the 
early American library schools, despite its 
repudiation in controversy by the founder 
of the first school. 
after the disputes of the 1870's and 1880's, 


It may have subsided 


but it did doubtless underlay the original 
devising of courses and programs for library 
work in children’s rooms and in schools, 
which came around 1900. It has persisted 
in the demands of employers for ready-made 
librarians; that is, library school graduates 
facile in all the processes which happen to 
be in effect at the loan desks and order 
divisions of their own institutions. It has 
appeared in the clamor, again on the part 
of employers, for a supply of experts from 
which to choose for occasional openings in 


necialized departments. It may even be 
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discerned in modified form in the arguments 
which, twenty years ago, led some of the 
library schools to inaugurate elective courses 
in the study of public libraries, college li- 
braries, cataloging, and other particulars. 
The suggestion to be advanced here is 
that the question at issue has proved difficult 
isolated and treated 


it has been 


Perhaps the answer lies in 


because 
small-scale. 
choosing a broad front on which to attack 
it and associated problems. Perhaps, too, 
what librarians like to call their profession 
would benefit by such an effort or may even 
depend for continuance upon it. In any 
event the idea seems to merit exploration to 


the extent of a few hundred words. 


Possible Approaches 


There are two possible approaches in con- 
One is negative but 
It starts with 


sidering the difficulty. 
important in spite of that. 
that the demands re- 
hearsed above represent pressure for atten- 


the realization (1) 


tion to specifics—that is, the conditions and 
practices peculiar to given kinds of libraries 
or positions, in undue proportions and at a 
premature stage of the preparation; and 
(2) that no educational discipline with the 
narrow and shallow foundation this implies 
can be called professional. A vocational 
program either may seek to fit students soon 
and nicely for particular occupational niches 
or it may endeavor to give them a founda- 
tional equipment which will serve them in 


Or- 


dinarily it must choose, for it is extremely 


diverse situations and all their lives. 


unlikely at the same time to succeed in 
doing both or in recruiting students for 
both. 


wholly incompatible, the concepts they rep- 


While the two things may not be 


resent are too much at variance to grow 
freely in competition with each other. 
Specifics, of a kind, do have a place in 
professional education. ‘That place does 
not exist until a firm groundwork has been 
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laid, however, and the library schools ac- 
cordingly are under obligation to avoid 
thoughtless and untimely emphasis upon 
them. Any other course betokens, at the 
best, haste and immaturity in training and 
scant comprehension of the demands an in- 
tellectual calling makes upon its members. 
Insistence upon a rudimental instruc- 
tional core is not meant merely as a revival 
of a claim made time-worn by library school 
faculties ; namely, that the schools could not 
treat specialties because the necessary gen- 
eral matter had rendered their curricula 
already over-heavy. Actually it implies that 
there never has been basis for such reason- 
ing. And it denotes that, unless that basis 
can be supplied, the professional pretentions 
of librarians fall to the ground. If the 
claims their work makes upon all librarians 
are substantial, the preparation to meet the 
requirements must be so. An academic 
year surely must be a brief enough time 
for it, without whittling the period or split- 
ting the contents and trying to deal with 
particular and restricted relevances. Also, 
if the demands in special institutions are 
as rigorous as they are represented to be, 
they point to generous study of suitable 
kinds supplementing the central discipline. 


Sound Foundation Important 


It may be in order here to refer briefly 
to the note predominant in the thought and 
literature of education in other professional 
sectors. Those librarians conversant with 
it will recognize that it reflects the high 
regard attributed today in education gen- 
erally to sound and firm foundations. Such 
foundations are accepted as _ requisite, 
whether in anticipation of intelligent and 
useful living, of the scholarship whose nor- 
mal fulfilment takes it into various fields 
or of the effective and fruitful practice of 
a profession. If this holds true so widely, 
certainly librarians cannot ignore it, except 
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at the cost of defeating their own purposes. 
And, once admitting it, they must face the 
demands which it imposes in the preparation 
for their careers. 

This view opens the positive approach to 
our problem. Over-early attention to spe- 
cifics may indicate that the materials for 
professional groundwork have not been suf- 
It may even raise sus- 
At such a 
juncture, what action is called for? If the 
content of the conventional beginning li- 


ficiently sought. 
picions that they do not exist. 


brary school curricula has not proved sufh- 
ciently indispensable to exclude thought of 
applications to particular kinds of libraries 
—and this in the minds of public librarians, 
school librarians, college librarians, special 
librarians, and the rest—what constituents 


would enable it to do so? 


Here is a central 
question, for, unless such essential elements 
can be found, no strong case can be made 
for the professional education of librarians. 
Persons accustomed to professional educa- 
tion in comparable fields will not value an- 
other discipline unless it meets the stand- 
ards prevailing in those fields any more 
than many of them have done in the past. 
Candidates. for library work who know 
their way around in the professional world 
generally will continue to regard library 
school study as a necessary gesture to “re- 
spectability,” with whatever disparagement 
that attitude implies. And librarians them- 
selves, once they examine what goes into the 
preparation for other callings, hardly can 
continue to be satisfied with their own. 


Compare with Other Fields 


and disillusion- 





It might be wholesome 
ing—for librarians to line up the curricula 
of library schools with those of the profes- 
sional schools which have the best claim to 
intellectual subject matter, such as those of 
law and medicine, and to seek for parallels 
and contrasts. They might fare satisfac- 
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torily as they put their fingers upon the 
history of books and of libraries, assuming 
the treatment of these t»pics with apprecia- 
tion of inherent social bearings and signif- 
icance in human development. They might 
remain comfortable in pointing to the pres- 
entation of book resources or of the prob- 
lems in dealing with readers and making 
use of books or of the science of adminis- 
tration as applied to institutions such as li- 
braries—if they took for granted the schol- 
arly and comprehensive handling of these 
matters attempted in some of the library 
schools. But where, in all honesty, would 
they discover in the most respected pro- 
fessional disciplines anything comparable to 
the techniques of organizing book collec- 
tions and making them available, or to the 
elementary reference materials which should 
be mastered in any undergraduate college 
program, or to the miscellany of methods 
and housekeeping which commonly has been 
label.u library administration? If they 
used any reasonable standards of compari- 
son, would they not be embarrassed? And 
how can the situation be explained, except 
that librarians have let their zeal for use- 
fulness wall them off from the professional 
world and often have seen the tasks of the 
day with too little perspective and so have 
put second things first. 

Unless this view is wrong, the search for 
professional curriculum content will in- 
volve something more radical than most ex- 
pressions of recent years upon the subject 
have conveyed. It will not suffice merely 
to shift emphasis from minutiae and manip- 
ulation to major aspects of librarianship, 
essential as that is. It will not be enough 
to “stress principles” —at least in the simple 
undefined sense in which that phrase com- 
monly has been taken. It will not be ade- 
quate to amplify knowledge, unless a sub- 
stantial body of knowledge can be estab- 
lished as peculiar in its relevance to library 
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work and capable of finding a development 
indigenous to the field of librarianship. In- 
gredients are requisite which are intellectual 
in their nature and demands and to which, 
furthermore, librarians can lay a claim un- 
likely to be advanced in favor of any other 
They largely may be new to 
Just what 
they may be constitutes a problem which, 


profession. 


the curricula of library schools. 


fortunately, is beginning to be seen and 
The efforts in this 
direction deserve the attention and support 


brought under attack. 


of all who are interested in education for 
librarianship. The aim here and at this 


moment is to underline their urgency. 


Should Define a Curriculum 


To find and define an unequivocally pro- 
fessional curriculum for librarians general- 
ly would automatically clarify several 
troublesome points about the preparation of 
special librarians. Being in itself substan- 
tial, the discipline would be worth getting 
ready for through preprofessional study 
which library schools would be warranted 
in prescribing and which might be varied to 
suit the aims of individuals, including pro- 
spective special librarians. For the same 
reason it would deserve to be buttressed 
with concentrated study in the subject fields 
represented by the holdings of special li- 
braries, apart from anything of this nature 
which might be included at the preprofes- 
sional level. Finally, after the foundations 
had been well and duly laid the specifics 
might come into their own, first through at- 
tention in course to the significances and 
potentialities in applying basic matter to 
special libraries and second through their 
illustration in internships or otherwise on 
the job. All this of course means putting 
the general curriculum in a central position, 
with other elements ancillary but not en- 
croaching upon it. It would be so impor- 


tant as to render obviously incongruous 
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any thought of diluting it or crowding it. 
The net result would be to make patent 
where all the parts in the training belong. 

It is evident that the pattern here sug- 
gested concerns all education for librarian- 
ship. That is true partly because most 
forms of library work are “special,” at least 
in the sense that they merit particular prep- 
aration. Moreover, “general” library work 
—if it exists—represents combinations of 
the special forms, often with heavy emphasis 
on some one of those forms. Hence, quite 
apart from the claims commonly voiced by 
special librarians, a case might be made for 
planning education for librarianship primar- 
ily with reference to their needs. However, 
if a sound and solid essential curriculum 
is to be the heart of the training, it must be 
as important for persons in “general” work 
as for those choosing some segment of the 


field. 


Practical Bearing of Paper 


What is the practical bearing of the con- 
siderations brought out in this brief paper? 
From the standpoint of recruiting for spe- 
cial libraries they may seem to hold new 
difficulties—at least to the extent that the 
road to competency on the practitioner’s 
part is made no shorter, and indeed may be 
longer. That can be more apparent than 
real, however. Preprofessional studies of 
the kind suggested above are procurable or- 
dinarily within an undergraduate program 
for the bachelor of arts degree. Again, a 
substantial professional curriculum should 
accelerate the growth of graduates going 
out into the field, even though at the start 
they lack superficial readiness for particular 
tasks. Then, too, a good deal of learning 
on the job is inevitable, whatever the form 
of training. Finally, subject study may be 
pursued after employment has begun and 
may be stimulated and enriched by condi- 


tions of service and may be continued in- 
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definitely. And even if no short cuts are 
provided, a superior product may be antic- 
ipated within the span of time allotted to 
the preparation. 

As for meeting the needs and interests of 
candidates, the way is opened for achieving 
professional adequacy, which supposedly 
comes first in the minds of such recruits as 
the work of special libraries demands and 
special librarians desire. They will need 
to make an early choice of their lines of 
activity and to exercise forethought in their 
planning. This may seem like a hardship 
to some, but the lack of it is responsible for 
notable shortcomings among librarians of 
all classifications. As with the responsi- 
bility of the library schools for devising a 
new curriculum, the issue is whether those 
concerned are serious in their aims. A pro- 
fession can not be built from an ill-equipped, 
floating, purposeless, unstable personnel, any 
more than it can be founded on improvised 


and unsubstantial schemes of training. 


Task for Library Schools 


The library schools clearly have a task 
cut out for them. There is nothing new in 
their responsibility, except possibly its form 
and scope, and they have been conscious 


enough of it these many years. As already 


indicated, however, their renovations may 
have to go wider and deeper than ordinarily 
they have realized. They will be obliged 
to call upon the best brains in their ranks 
and the most able thinkers they can enlist 
from neighboring areas of effort. Most of 
all they will need to rid themselves of pre- 
conceptions which stem from distant times 
and which are endowed with a sanctity they 
do not deserve. Having done all this, the 
schools will need to link themselves with 
whatever agencies are capable of contribut- 
ing to their programs. Apart from the 
other reasons for such close association, it 
would be futile to think of accomplishing 
in isolation the development needed now. 
For all concerned there are in prospect 
This really is what those 
The level of 
preparation can no more be raised without 
effort than a hill can be climbed without it. 


new exertions. 
interested have asked for. 


Moreover, growth, improvement, and prog- 
ress are among the touchstones of a profes- 
sion. ‘They call for initiative and labor, 
and a group of workers which is earnest 
and intelligent about building a profession 
hardly will shrink from such endeavor. 
Whether it does or not, the response may 
have large influence in shaping the future of 


librarianship. 
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By PAUL NORTH RICE 


Has the Association of Research 
Libraries Proved Worth While? 


it Is very fitting that a number of College 
and Research Libraries which is pub- 
lished in honor of Charles Harvey Brown 
should have some discussion of the value of 
the Association of Research Libraries, as he 
was one of the founders and has guided its 
progress during its fifteen years of life. At 
New Haven in 1931 the American Library 
Association meetings were so well attended 
that even the section meetings were too 
large for easy discussion. The librarians of 
some of the great research libraries felt they 
had problems which were not shared by the 
staffs of smaller institutions. If they could 
get together in a small group and discuss 
their mutual problems, they were sure that 
the meetings would be profitable. 

Charles H. Brown, James T. Gerould, 
and Phineas L. Windsor constituted them- 
selves as a committee to establish such an 
organization. They called a meeting at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago on Dec. 29, 1932, 
during the midwinter session of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. They invited the 
heads of libraries represented in the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, as well as 
the librarians of a few other libraries which 
were recognized as great research institu- 
tions. Forty-three libraries were repre- 
sented at this first meeting. 

The organization of the association was 
and still is extremely simple. The principal 
officer is the executive secretary, elected for 
a five-year term. Donald B. Gilchrist was 
the first executive secretary. He was fol- 


lowed by Keyes D. Metcalf and then by 
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Paul North Rice. Charles W. David, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has just 
started the fourth five-year term. The only 
other officers are an advisory committee of 
five elected for_five-year terms. 

Mr. Brown served as nominating com- 
mittee chairman at the first meeting, and 
accordingly he alone of the three founders 
was not on the original advisory committee. 
Since then he has twice served a term on 
that committee. Indeed, he is the only man 
who has served more than one term during 
the fifteen years since the association was 
formed. 

The original conception of the association 
has been carried out. With one or two ex- 
ceptions there have been no prepared papers. 
The executive secretary makes up an agenda 
of topics suggested by the membership. The 
senior member of the advisory committee 
present presides, and the discussion is in- 
formal. No stenotypist is present to dis- 
courage the freest expression of opinion. 
The skeleton minutes made up by the ex- 
ecutive secretary are confidential and dis- 
tributed only to members. 

From the discussion at these meetings 
have come certain results that were signifi- 
cant to many libraries not members. Doc- 
toral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities has been published annually 
since 1934. This list was first edited by 
Donald B. Gilchrist, then by Edward A. 
Henry, and in more recent years by Arnold 
H. Trotier. It is printed by the H. W. 


Wilson Company but financed by the asso- 
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ciation, which may account for its never 
having been sold on a service basis. 

A still more ambitious publication which 
was sponsored by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries is the Catolog of Books 
Represented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards. At early meetings of the association 
there was much discussion of the importance 
of duplicating the Library of Congress cata- 
log. After considering a film duplication, 
it was decided that a printed catalog would 
be far preferable. A committee consisting 
of Harvie Branscomb, Keyes D. Metcalf, 
and James T. Gerould tried in vain to 
secure permission from the Librarian of 
Congress for such a catalog. Because of 
his unfortunate opposition it was abandoned. 
It is interesting to note that his two main 
objections were the fear that the orders for 
Library of Congress cards would decrease 
if it was possible to copy entries from a 
printed catalog and the desire to correct 
mistakes before the cards were reprinted. 
While the Association of Research Librar- 
ies committee was sure that a printed cata- 
log bearing Library of Congress card num- 
bers would increase the sale of cards and 
was equally sure that the need for correcting 
mistakes would never decrease, there was 
nothing to do but postpone the plan. 

In 1940 a new committee was appointed 
to reopen the matter with Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the new Librarian of Congress. This 
committee was eventually successful not 
only in persuading the Library of Congress 
that the catalog should be printed but in 
securing Edwards Brothers to do the pub- 
lishing and in persuading the Rockefeller 
Foundation to subsidize the project by pur- 
chasing fifty sets for foreign libraries at a 
cost of $3750. There is little chance that 
the catalog would have been published if it 
had not been for the efforts of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries. Encouraged by 
this success the association has sponsored a 
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photo-offset copy of the British Museum 
Catalogue and a supplement to the Catalog 
of Books Represented by Library of Con- 
gress Printed Cards covering the four-and- 


a-half years up to Dec. 31, 1946. 


Discussions 

Discussions at Association of Research 
Libraries meetings have not usually pro- 
duced such tangible results as publication. 
Indeed some times the results are merely 
much talk. That might be said to be the 
result of the constant discussion of the 
H. W. Wilson Company’s service basis. 
Careful investigations and reports on the 
service basis have been made by Miles O. 
Price and M. Llewellyn Raney, and the 
Had the 


Association of Research Libraries been able 


matter has been much discussed. 


to influence the Wilson Company, the serv- 
ice basis would have been abandoned for at 
least some of the publications where it 
seemed most illogical. 

But if the discussion of this controversial 
topic has to date brought little result, much 
has come from other subjects under discus- 
sion. The anxiety of the great libraries to 
get European books unavailable because of 
the difficulty in purchasing was constantly 
discussed with representatives of the Library 
of Congress, which under Mr. MacLeish 
and Luther H. Evans has been actively co- 
operating in Association of Research Li- 
braries meetings. A direct result of these 
discussions was the magnificent offer of the 
Library of Congress to purchase coopera- 
tively European books published during 
World War II, and with full agreement of 
the association, this opportunity was shared 
with many libraries not members of the 
Association of Research Libraries. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that 
when results come from the Association ot 
Research Libraries discussions they will 
surely be shared by all interested. ‘There 








must be a small group if there is to be real 
discussion. If out of that discussion there 
should come a report of a committee on 
statistics of libraries, such as the report re- 
cently made by Robert Bingham Downs, 
the whole library world will have the 


benefit of the report. 


Membership of A.R.L. 


Just before his retirement as librarian of 
lowa State College Mr. Brown headed a 
movement which will go far to assure that 
the Association of Research Libraries con- 
tinues to function with maximum useful- 
The had 


grown to forty-seven institutions. 


ness. gradually 


Many 


libraries not members were anxious to be- 


membership 


long. It was clear that some of the non- 


member institutions had more reason for 
belonging than some of the older members. 

The advisory committee was instructed 
to consider this whole matter of increase or 
change in membership, and Charles H. 
Brown, then a member of the advisory com- 
mittee, was made chairman of a committee 
to make definite recommendations. It was 
felt that election for life was not the best 
thing for the association. It was feared 
that if the organization continued to in- 
crease it would soon be too large for infor- 
mal discussion. At the suggestion of Mr. 


Brown, the association agreed to have the 
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membership limited to forty-five members. 
Ten new members were nominated, and 
the forty-seven existing members then voted 
for forty-five of the fifty-seven existing and 
suggested members. After much investiga- 
tion, Mr. Brown was able to furnish tables 
showing the size, growth, and book expendi- 
ture of the various libraries. The final 
vote retained forty-three of the forty-seven 
old members and added two of the newly 
nominated. 

With this strengthening in membership, 
of Research Libraries is 
The Farming- 


the Association 
starting its sixteenth year. 
ton plan for the division of responsibility 
of full coverage in the purchase of foreign 
books is the subject which is receiving most 
attention at the moment by members of the 
association. 

It is hoped that this short résumé may be 
convincing proof that the Association of 
Research Libraries has been proved worth 
while. The informal discussion by a small 
group of librarians facing similar problems 
has been most helpful. When the discussion 
has developed into a definite proposal or 
publication, much of the library world has 
profited. It is fair to say that in its original 
conception, in its fifteen years of progress, 
and in its present reorganization the asso- 
much to Charles Harvey 


ciation owes 


Brown. 
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By MELVIN J. VOIGT 


Scientific Periodicals as a Basic 
Requirement for Engineering 
and Agricultural Research 


sper SUBJECT of the interrelationships of 
subject matter in the various fields of 
learning is one which has interested librar- 
ians for many years. That these relation- 
ships exist and that their importance has 
increased in recent years is well known. 
Of particular interest has been the increas- 
ing interrelationship in and between the 
sciences and research being carried on in the 
applied fields of engineering and agriculture. 
It is the intent of this paper to study this 
latter relationship on the basis of the use of 
periodicals in research in a number of se- 
lected fields of engineering and agriculture. 
Particular emphasis has been given to the 
analysis of the subject fields in the pure 
sciences as they relate to the applied fields. 

The method selected for this study is that 


of reference counting. This method, since 


: has 


first reported by Gross and Gross, 
been used by librarians as a tool in aiding 


While ob- 


jections which have been raised to the in- 


in the selection of periodicals. 


discriminate use of the method for the selec- 
tion of periodicals may have some validity, 
its usefulness for the purposes proposed here 
should be apparent. The periodicals chosen 
for this study are ones in which is reported 
much of the research being carried on in 
the subject fields consideration. 


Therefore, the these 


under 


references cited in 


and Gross, E. M “College Li 


1 Gross, P. L. K., 
Science 66 7385 80, 


braries and Chemical Education.” 
Oct. 28, 1927. 
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papers should represent the references of 
greatest importance in carrying out the re- 
search projects reported. 

The subjects chosen for this study are 
those of soils and dairying in the agricul- 
tural field, and mechanical and metallurgi- 
cal engineering in the technical field. 

In making the reference counts, it was 
necessary to employ some arbitrary rules. 
The references recorded were limited to 
periodicals or serials as defined by inclusions 
in the Union List of Serials. ‘Thus most 
government documents were eliminated as 
well as reports of congresses and all ma- 


books of a 


References to abstracting journals were 


terial from nonserial nature. 
also omitted. 

So that each subject field might be re- 
ported on the basis of its total usefulness to 
the applied field studied, the references used 
were not limited to the periodicals most 
often cited but included all periodicals cited. 
This seemed essential to a correct interpre- 
tation. Even though the individual titles 
cited only a few times would undoubtedly 
vary. if different samples were taken, the 
total number of periodicals in the various 
subject fields would not vary as long as an 
adequate sample was used. 

That the size of the samples used in this 
study was adequate was proved by the fact 
that half as large a sample gave almost ex- 
act!y the same percentage of references in 
the various subject fields. 
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The periodicals used in the fields covered 


and the periods covered were: 


In Agriculture: 
Soils—Soil Science, 1936-37, 1944-45 
Dairying—Journal of Dairy Science, 1936- 
37, 1944-45 


In Engineering: 

Mechanical engineering—Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 1938-39, 1944-45; Journal of 
Applied Mechanics, 1938-39, 1943-44; 
Transactions of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 1938-39, 1943-44 

Metallurgical engineering—Transactions of 
the American Society for Metals, 1936- 
37, 1944-45; Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, “Institute of Metals” and 
“Iron and Steel” sections, 1937, 1945 


The double period was used in each case 
to counteract any temporary trend within 
individual fields of research such as might 
be apparent during the period in which re- 
search was directed in a large measure 
toward wartime projects. 

The references were tabulated on sepa- 
rate sheets for each periodical cited and 
were recorded in three period groups: be- 
fore I910, I9I1I to 1929, and since 1930. 
The tabulations for the periods used are 
not reproduced here. Sample calculations 
showed that early references had larger per- 
centages in the fields of the pure sciences 
than did later references, which was to be 
expected. 

Periodicals cited were verified as 
thoroughly as possible so that the same title 
would not be counted repeatedly under dif- 
ferent entries in the totals of periodicals 
cited. Each title was then classified by the 
Library of Congress classification into its 
larger subject field on the basis of Library 
of Congress cards when possible, or by the 
While the classification 
used for some individual titles might be 
questioned, the majority of titles fell defi- 


classification itself. 
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nitely into individual fields. The resulting 
totals would be affected very little by chang- 
ing the few titles not clearly classifiable. 
Tables I and II include the total number 
and percentages of titles cited as well as the 
totals and percentages. of references in each 
subject field. 
the total number of references in each field 


The percentage figure for 


carries the most significance since, assuming 
an adequate sample, it remains constant re- 
gardless of the size of the sample. The 
percentage of periodicals cited would vary 
according to the size of the sample since it 
depends on the number of periodicals pub- 
lished in the various fields. As the number 
of periodicals cited in one field approaches 
the total number published in that field, the 
corresponding percentage of all of the peri- 
odicals cited decreases, since the number of 
periodicals cited in remotely related fields 
will continue to increase with an increasing 
sample. 

An analysis of Table I reveals that in 
both the fields of soil and dairying research, 
periodicals in the fields of the pure sciences 
supply approximately one-third of the refer- 
ences. In soils research, general scientific 
periodicals and those in chemistry and bot- 
any are of nearly equal importance, fol- 
lowed by those covering physiology and 
bacteriology. In dairying, over half of the 
references to pure science periodicals are 
to those in physiology, which here includes 
biological chemistry. Chemical and general 
scientific periodicals are also important. 
The large number of references in the phy- 
siology section are concentrated in a rela- 
tively small number of periodicals. 

In the field of dairy science, approximate- 
ly 60 per cent of the references are from 
journals in the field of agriculture while in 
soils the percentage is approximately 50. 
Engineering, chiefly chemical, accounts for 
approximately 7 per cent in each field. In 
dairy research, periodicals in applied medi- 
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TABLE I 


References and Periodicals Cited in Two Fields of Agriculture 
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Science—General 254 64 
Mathematics and Physics 26 I 
Chemistry 222 4 
Geology 37 14 
Biology Genera! 75 1g 
Botany 29 32 
Physiology and Z ology 134 1g 
Bacteriology 99 6 
Total Science 1137 204 } 
Agriculture—General 1758 93 4 
Plant Culture, Horticulture, 
and Forestry 49 §3 
Animal Industries 6 4 
Total Agriculture 2261 1s 6 
Chemical, Metallurgical, and 
Mining Engineering 195 18 
Miscellaneous Engineering 
and Technology 18 
Total Engineering and 
Technology 213 28 
Medicine 7 29 
Miscellaneous 11 9 
Total 3092 42 


cine include 6 per cent of the references while 


2. 


in soil science the percentage is only 


Disere pancy in Two Fields 

Table II indicates a greater discrepancy 
in the two fields chosen as to subject im- 
portance. In engineering it would be ex- 
pected that those applied fields closely re- 
lated to a similar pure science, such as chem- 
ical engineering is to chemistry, would have 
a greater need for the publications in the 


pure sciences than would an applied science 
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farther removed, such as civil engineering. 
The two fields chosen occupy positions be 
Metal 
lurgical engineering research makes a good 
deal of use of the publications in the pure 
sciences as shown by the 23 per cent re- 
In mechanical engineering the per- 


tween the two mentioned above. 


corded. 
centage is less than half of this amount. 
The metallurgical engineering references in 
science are chiefly in general science periodi- 
The 


fields are important in mechanical engineer- 


cals, physics, and chemistry. same 
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TABLE I] 


References and Periodicals Cited in Two Fields of Engineering 


Metallurgical Engineering 


vis m0 
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Science—General 287 32 8 
Mathematics 6 I 
Physics 271 26 s 
Chemistry 174 2 5 
Geology, Biology, and Bot 
any... 16 Ss 5 
lotal Science 753 83 23 
, ' 
Engineering—General and 
Civil 187 31 5 
Mechanical Engineering 9§ 9 2 
] .* ~ 
Electrical Engineering 2 
Automobile and Aeronau 
tical Engineering 17 7 
Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering 10 61 61 
Chemical Engineering 7 1s 2 
Manufacturing 72 1S 2 
Miscellaneous Engineering 13 8 ) 
Total Engineering 2516 163 76 
Naval and Military Science 4 re) 
Miscellaneous 4 4 
Total 3278 244 


ing with mathematics increasing in impor- 
tance. ‘Three-fourths of the references cited 
in metallurgical journals were in periodicals 
in the technical and engineering fields with 
61 per cent in mining and metallurgy. In 
mechanical engineering, 87 per cent of the 
references were distributed in the various 
engineering fields. 


tables, the references to the 


In these 
magazines checked have been included in 
the reference counts. Since these periodi- 
cals and others high on the list will be easily 
available to the research worker, the obliga- 


tion for the library’s furnishing the impor- 
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Mechanical Engineering 
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tant related materials becomes even greater. 
Elimination of these obviously required 
journals from the percentage counts tends 
to emphasize even more strongly the periodi- 
cals in the related fields, particularly the 
pure sciences. If, for example, the relative 
importance for soils research of journals 
other than Soil Science, the Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy, and the 
Proceedings of the Soil Science Society of 
America is considered, the percentage of 
remaining references in the pure sciences is 
raised from 31 to 49 and the percentage in 
agriculture decreased from 61 to 39. As 
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far as the library is concerned, therefore, 
the important periodicals in the pure sci- 
ences must be supplied in quantity at least 
This 


conclusion is substantiated by an analysis of 


as great as those in the applied field. 


the “Percentage of Periodicals Cited” cal- 
umn. 

The figures quoted in Tables I and II 
are for the total number of references and 
periodicals cited without regard to the rela- 
tive importance of individual periodicals. 
While these figures are of the most impor- 
tance in revealing the complete requirements 
of the research worker in the various sub- 
ject fields, it is also of interest to note the 
subject fields of the most important periodi- 
cals in the applied fields studied; that is, 
the periodicals containing the greatest num- 
ber of references. For this purpose, it has 
been possible to include the results of other 
studies which have employed reference 
counting to aid in determining periodical 
requirements in the various subject fields. 
The studies used are those of Lyle in civil 
engineering,? Smith in chemical engineer- 
ing,®” McNeely and Crosno in electrical 
engineering,* Croft in agricultural chemis- 
try,° and Hooker in radio engineering.® 

While these studies were compiled with 
varying limitations and in periodicals not 
always of a research nature, the results, as 
far as they indicate the most important 
periodicals in each subject field, can be ac- 
cepted as comparable to similar results in 
this study. The subject distributions of the 
most often quoted journals in the five ref- 
erences mentioned and in the four fields 

*Lyle, Guy R. “The Selection of Civil Engineering 
Journals in the College Engineering Library.” 
Master's thesis. Columbia University, 1932. 

*Smith, Maurice H. “The Selection of Chemical 
Engineering Periodicals in College Libraries.” College 


and Research Libraries 5:217-27, June 1944. 
*McNeely, J. K., and Crosno, C. D. “Periodicals 


for Electrical Engineers.” Science 72:81-84, July 2s, 
1930. 
* Croft, K. “Periodical Publications and Agricultural 


Analysis; A_ Bibliographical Study.” Journal of 
Chemical Education 18:315-16, july 1941. 

* Hooker, R. H. “A Study of Scientific Periodicals.” 
Review of Scientific Instruments 6:333-38, November 


1935. 
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covered by this study are indicated in Table 
III. 

This table shows that certain periodicals 
in the general science field were among the 
most important in every field covered. Cer- 
tain chemical periodicals were of special im- 
portance in every field except two. Physics 
journals were noted in four of the six en- 
gineering fields and periodicals on physiol- 
ogy and biochemistry in all three fields of 
agriculture. 

It is of 
the same periodicals in the pure sciences 


interest to determine whether 


are of major importance in the same ap- 
plied fields. 
in the various studies reported in Table 
III, the following are recorded from three 


Of the periodicals referred to 


to seven times: 
Comptes Rendus 


Journal 


Académie des Sciences. 
American Chemical Society. 
Analyst 
Annalen der Physik 
Biochemical Journal 
Biochemische Zeitschrift 
Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft. 
Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Journal of Research, London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin 
Philosophical Magazine 
Physical Review 
Royal Society of London. 
Science 
Zeitschrift fiir Physik. 
The Journal of the American Chemical 
Society appeared in seven of the nine lists, 
and the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
the Comptes Rendus of the Paris 
In addition, ten titles are 


Berichte 


Pros eedings 


and 
Academy in six. 
recorded among the most important in each 
of two of the studies listed in the table. 
Dalziel also has studied periodicals in the 
field of electrical engineering.’ In his study 
reference counts were made in twenty jour- 
nals chosen as the most used in this field. 
In this case the importance of periodicals 


“Evaluation of Periodicals for 


? Dalziel, Charles F. 
Library Quarterly 7:354-72, 


Electrical Engineers.” 
July 10937. 
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TasB_e III 


Subject Distribution of Most Frequently Quoted Periodicals in 
Various Fields of Agriculture and Engineering 


Chemical Engineering 


(Smith) 


(Lyle) 


| Civil Engineering 


o>) 


Science—General 2 
Physics 

Chemistry 8 
Botany 

Physiology and Biochemistry 
Bacteriology 


to 


Total Science 2 13 


vat 
te 


Engineering—General 

Civil Engineering and Engineer- 
ing Materials 8 

Sanitary and Municipal Engi- 
neering 

Roads and Pavements I 

Railroad Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Automobile and Aeronautical 
Engineering I 

Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering ! 3 

Chemical Engineering 11 

Photography 

Manufacturing 


iP) 


Total Technology and Engi- 
neering 18 18 


Agriculture I I 
Medicine 
Military Science I 


in the pure sciences for electrical engineer- 
ing was accepted betore the counts were 
made, for of the twenty journals checked, 
seven were from the pure sciences. All 
references cited in the scientific periodical 
articles were counted, resulting in the in- 
clusion of much material not closely related 
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Elec. Engineering 
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to electrical engineering and an overbalanc- 
ing toward scientific periodicals, particular- 
ly physics. 

That periodical indexes do not cover all 
of the periodicals most useful to a research 
worker in the applied fields is indicated by 


(Continued on page 375) 
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By CARL M. WHITI 


Assistant Directors in the Columbia 


University Libraries 


coo has kept its libraries and its 
library school under one head. It finds 
some justification for doing so in the size 
of the university. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say the justification lies in the 
number of officials in the university and in 
affiliated institutions who report directly to 
the president. ‘The president of a large, 
complex university with a library school can 
follow at least three courses: (1) place 
separate officers in charge of the library 
and the library school respectively, and have 
each one report directly to him; (2) place 
separate officers in charge of the library and 
the library school and have them report to 
him through some officer outside the library 
field, such as a vice president or dean of ad- 
ministration; or (3) place the library and 
the library school under one head. 

If the library and the library school are 
placed under one head, as at Columbia, an 
abnormally wide span of control may simply 
be passed on from the president to the officer 
next in line, in which case, of course, the 
last state is hardly better than the first. The 
use of assistant directors in the Columbia 
libraries is explained by a desire to keep the 
span of control for the unified organization 
within manageable limits and the desire, at 
the same time, to have the strength of the 
combined staff measure up to the equivalent 
of the strength of two staffs if they stood 
separately, one for the libraries and one for 
the school of library service. 

The object of this statement is to describe 


in some detail the work of the three assistant 
directors. The official job descriptions are 
being used for this purpose, although their 
form is not well suited to a publication of 
this kind. 


sitions were created, the essential responsi- 


Three years ago, when the po- 


bilities of each of the positions stood out 
clearly but their outer perimeters blurred 
into one another. Experience and fou: 
competent young men'—all with marked 
capacity for teamwork—showed us more 
clearly what the scope of each position 
Recent 


changes in 


should _ be. revisions, involving 


minor responsibility, have 
brought us to the point where for the first 
time public announcement of the job de- 
scriptions seems to be in order. 

It should be that the 


scheme represents a fourth stage in the evo 


added present 
lution of the administrative structure of the 
Columbia University Libraries. ‘The first 
stage was one in which there was a chief 
librarian with no administrative assistance 
of any kind—a stage which is one of the 


The 


second stage was one when the director of 


common possessions of our libraries. 


libraries was also the dean of the school 
of library service and when he was sup- 
ported on the library side by a librarian in 
direct charge of the daily operations of the 
libraries. The third stage was one in which 
the use of a single supporting administra- 
tive officer gave place to the use of three 

1These are, in the order of their appointment: 


Stephen A. McCarthy, Thomas P. Fleming, Maurice | 
Tauber, and Charles W. Mixer. 
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This plan has 


much to be said in its favor in that it cen- 


assistants to the director. 


tralizes responsibility in one person, and 
that plan would probably still be in use 
but for the retirement of the director. His 
successor was far less familiar with the 


university and its libraries and felt it neces- 


sary to have recourse to the present scheme 
of organization. 

Before enumerating the specific responsi- 
bilities of the assistant directors, it may be 
well to call attention to ten general func- 
tions which these three officers have in 


common. These may be listed as follows: 


FUNCTIONS OF ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 


1. Represent the director in organizing 
and operating that phase of the program 
of the libraries which falls in the service 
specified by the official title (General Ad- 
ministration; Readers’ Services; Technical 
Services). 

2. Represent the director on official com- 
mittees or official occasions as requested and 
represent him in his absence in deciding 
questions which fall in the service admin- 
istered. 

3. Represent the director in dealing with 
faculty, students, and the extramural public 
of the university in matters which fall 
wit: n the province of the service adminis- 
tered. (Director is the channel to president 
and deans. ) 

4. Maintain integrity of purpose in man- 
aging the library affairs of the university 
by staying in touch with the director and 
developing plans which express his aims and 
views. (This is a crucial step in a “de- 
centralized” plan of administration such as 
ours, for on it depends the success of com- 
bining “self-starting” ability on the part of 
each assistant director and responsible di- 
rection of library affairs by a single head. 
This 


each man to apply to himself as the best 


is the formula I should like to ask 


means of helping the four of us make 


the strongest administrative team: outline 
carefully a program, step at a time; see 
that that program is approved; carry the 
program into effect, keeping in touch with 
headquarters by reporting favorable or un- 
favorable progress and final results; watch 
for developments including changed cir- 
cumstances which call for a review of 
earlier decisions). 

5. Report results to the director for- 
mally at the end of each fiscal year and in- 
formally as need may require. 

6. Assemble the reports from within the 
service which are needed for administrative 
purposes. 

7. Refer to other assistant directors mat- 
ters which fall within their province. 

8. Accord the other assistant directors 
the benefit of your opinion about questions 
on which they will pass but which affect 
your service. 

g. Exercise initiative in developing pub- 
lications which further the progress of the 
libraries. 

10. Serve in a staff capacity on all mat- 
ters of library administration and present 
directly to the director recommendations 
on any subject the discussion of which may 
improve the work or service of the li- 


braries. 





Following are the responsibilities of the 
three assistant directorships in the order in 
which they were created. The order in 
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which appointments were made to these 
three positions in the Columbia libraries was 
slightly different. 
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I. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Library Office 


1. Follows through on all administra- 
tive matters which overlap two or more 
services, which strike snags, etc. 

2. Organizes the office staff and plans 
the duties of each member. 

3. Arranges for the supervision necessary 
to insure efficiency, punctuality, etc. 

4. Plans reception of visitors and tele- 
phone calls. 

5. Oversees the office files. 
office 


6. Shares responsibility for cor- 


respondence. 


Personnel 


7. Scouts for good employee talent. 

8. Maintains a central file of eligible 
candidates for positions on the staff. 

g. Receives requisitions for personnel 
needed by the departments. Normally these 
requisitions will be routed via the assistant 
director: readers’ services or the assistant 
director: technical services, whichever is 
appropriate. 

10. Recruits applicants for specific va- 
cancies which occur. 

11. Acquaints such administrative ofh- 
cers as have an interest in a vacancy with 
available candidates and secures their judg- 
ment about them. 

12. Organizes relevant information and 
presents his recommendation to director, or 
acts for him, as directed. 

13. Makes up the library payroll. 

14. Cooperates with other assistant direc- 
tors and heads of departments in helping 
the individuual staff member maintain a 
high level of efficiency and interest in his 
work. 

15. Has 
planned for the library staff. 

16. Approves programs of study of mem- 


bers of the staff. 


charge of off-duty activities 
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17. Approves arrangements’ whereby 
members of the staff may teach or assume 
any other duties not a part of the library 
job. 

18. Maintains, through cooperation of 
other assistant directors and heads of de- 
partments, a central vacation schedule. 

19. Conducts interviews with staff, in- 
cluding exit interviews. 

20. Maintains personnel records. 

21. Devises measures for fair appraisal 
of the work of members of the staff. 

22. Reviews staff complaints regarding 
classification and recommends action. 

23. Serves as communications officer by 
channeling information of general interest 
to members of the library staff. Examples: 
holidays, biographical information about a 
new head of a department, change in the 
retirement system, etc. 

24. Assists in maintaining high standards 
of personnel management and in dovetail- 
ing the personnel work of the libraries with 
that of the rest of the university. 

25. Conducts continuous study of prob- 
lems of personnel management. 


Controller of the Budget 

26. Analyzes financial requirements of 
the library system and presents his recom- 
mendations for use in preparation of the 
budget for each new fiscal year. 

27. Revises in accordance with approved 
procedure internal allotments for a fiscal 
year which are authorized for any purpose 
such as book funds, binding funds, etc. 

28. Keeps expenditures within approved 
limits. 

29. Devises 
tell the library administration what it needs 
to know about library expenditures. 

30. Serves as connecting link between 


accounting procedures to 


the business operations of the libraries and 
the bursar’s office. 
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31. Signs invoices for books, etc., in ab- 
sence of assistant director: technical serv- 
ices. 

32. Signs requests for cancelation in ab- 
sence of assistant director: technical serv- 
ices. 

33. Encourages and conducts study of 
expenditures for the purpose of helping the 
library administration appraise its fiscal 


policy. 


The Physical Plant 

34. Assigns studies. 

35. Issues keys. 

36. Looks after the cleaning, mainte- 
nance, and repair of Butler Library and li- 
brary quarters elsewhere on the campus. 

37. Arranges for opening and closing 
the building and for any temporary use of 
library space which is out of the ordinary. 

38. Oversees regulations governing pub- 
lic use of library quarters. 

39. Acquaints the public with hours of 
opening, location of offices, reading rooms, 
etc. 

40. Serves as liaison officer in relation to 
buildings and grounds. 

41. Serves as liaison officer in relation to 
the school of library service regarding the 
quarters of the school. 

42. Looks after physical arrangements 
for the convenience of the staff and the 
public. 


43. Participates in planning changes in 
the physical plant. Changes affecting the 
readers’ services or the technical services 
are to be cleared by the assistant director 
whose service is affected before presenta- 
tion to the assistant director: general ad- 
ministration. 


Physical Property of the Libraries 


44. Purchases supplies and equipment. 

45. Oversees the distribution, location, 
or relocation of this property. 

46. Controls physical facilities purchased 
with library funds. 

47. Plans repair and replacement pro- 


gram. 


Relations with the General Public 


48. Receives visitors and looks after their 
welfare. 

49. Takes the initiative in cooperation 
with the university public relations office in 
disseminating information about the activi- 
ties of the libraries. 

50. Stimulates planning of library pub- 
lications and serves as general editor for 
these publications. 

51. Prepares reports and news releases. 

52. Studies forms used in collecting sta- 
tistics for the libraries. 

53. Supplies information (including sta- 
tistics) about the libraries. 


Il. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Book Selection 

1. Cooperates in the selection of material 
and, in the absence of the assistant director: 
readers’ services, makes final decisions in 
matters of selection. 


Acquisition 
2. Organizes procurement machinery. 
3. Handles acquisition of library ma- 


terial. 
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4. Selects and handles relations with 
bookdealers and publishers. 

5. Arranges for procurement through ex- 
change. 

6. Assists in decisions concerning dupli- 
cates; organizes work involved in adding 
duplicates. 

7. Assists in making decisions regarding 
discarding ; organizes work involved in dis- 
carding. 
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8. Effects transfer of gifts to the univer- 
sity. 

9. Prepares letters for signature in case 
of gift; signs printed and engraved forms. 

10. Carries on correspondence directly 
or through the director in connection with 
gifts; conducts arrangements to secure gifts. 

11. Signs orders (personal) of staff mem- 
bers; signs order cards in absence of readers’ 


services. 


Cataloging and Classification 


12. Conducts a continuous study of 
methods of cataloging and otherwise or- 
ganizing the resources of the modern li- 
brary. 

13. Plans the flow of work involved in 
organizing library materials by approved 


methods. 


Binding 


14. Heads conservation program for the 
general run of books. 

15. Draws up and reviews periodically 
specifications for library binding. 

16. Studies methods, equipment, materi- 
als, and cost. 


Photographic Reproduction 


17. Acquaints scholars with the uses of 
photographic reproduction. 
18. Plans 


projects with a view to getting the fullest 


photographic _ reproduction 
use of this medium for the library. 

19. Brings the full impact of develop- 
ments in this field to the councils of the 


library staff. 


Organization and Supervision 


20. Conducts continuous study of the 
way work in the technical services is or- 
ganized. 

21. Reports conditions to director and 
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clears with him before launching any im 
portant change in program or in the struc- 
ture of the organization. 

22. Works out, in cooperation with ap- 
propriate officers of the staff, the “‘position- 
izing” of work in the technical services 
(that is, the breaking down of the total 
volume of work to be done into specific 
jobs). 

23. Works out, or approves, specifica- 
tions for all positions. 

24. Makes provision for responsible and 
effective supervision of all work and per- 
sonnel of the technical services. 

25. Aids in putting each person to work 
at his highest level of performance. 

26. Delegates to supervisory officers of 
the staff such duties as are consistent with 
good organization and sound administra- 
tion. 

27. Participates in devising machinery 
for evaluating performance of the individ 
ual members of the staff. 


Staff for Technical Services 

28. Interviews prospective staff mem- 
hers for technical services; lends assistant 
director: general administration full coop- 
eration in recruiting. 

29. Conducts exit interviews. See also 
assistant director: general administration. 

30. Assigns duties, approves schedules, 
etc., in accordance with approved library 
policy. 

31. Confers with assistant director: gen- 
eral administration in regard to personnel 
problems. 

32. Notifies assistant director: general 
administration of impending vacancies or 
authorizes arrangements by which the head 
of the department makes such notifications. 
(The intent of this statement is to insure 
use of the assistant director: technical serv- 
ices as a channel of action in personnel mat- 


ters. ) 
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Budget Preparation and Book Purchases 


33. Receives budget recommendations 
from all departments in the technical serv- 
ices. 

34. Submits budget recommendations 
for salaries and wages in the technical serv- 
ices for the use of the assistant director: 
general administration in budget prepara- 
tion. 

35. Summarizes and analyzes expendi- 
tures for library additions and library bind- 
ing. 

36. Spends funds for library additions 
and library binding in accordance with ap- 
proved allotments, using accounting pro- 
cedures devised by the assistant director: 
general administration. 

37. Informs assistant director: readers’ 
services when any book fund is exhausted 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

38. Acts on decisions which make trans- 
fers of funds. 

39. Originates requests for supplies and 
equipment for technical services and for- 


wards them to the assistant director: gen- 


eral administration ; signs requisitions in the 
absence of the assistant director: general 
administration. 

40. Signs invoices for book purchases. 

41. Signs order cards in absence of as- 
sistant director: readers’ services. 

42. Signs invoices for book sales. 

43. Signs requests for cancelation. 

44. Signs financial clerk’s orders in the 
absence of the assistant director: general 
administration. 

45. Signs supply clerk’s orders in the ab- 
sence of the assistant director: general ad- 


ministration. 


Reports 


46. Analyzes, through statistical and 
other records and through the assistance of 
the staff, the work of the technical services 
with a view to securing the information 
necessary for intelligent management and 
over-all planning. 

47. Establishes the necessary procedures 
for accumulating such information. 

48. Reports achievements annually or as 


need requires. 


Ill. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: READERS’ SERVICES 


Library Resources 

1. Organizes book selection activities to 
support the university’s program of instruc- 
tion and research. 

2. Promotes rounded development of the 
library resources of the university. The 
phrase “rounded development” takes into 
account the fact that the university has li- 
brary needs of long range which are not 
always met by satisfying the immediate 
needs of the current program of instruction 
and research. 

3. Puts the specialized knowledge of the 
staff to full use in developing the resources 
of the libraries. 

4. Decides whether duplicate copies of 
titles or sets should be purchased. 
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5. Serves as library admissions authority. 
The responsibility for deciding whether a 
gift pamphlet is to be accessioned, whether 
a doubtful recommendation for the purchase 
of a book is to be approved, whether an 
item is to be procured in the original, on 
microfilm, or in photostat, and for deciding 
other questions of this sort is centralized in 
the assistant director: readers’ services. 
Heavy responsibility for decision on whether 
given titles are to be made part of the hold- 
ings of the libraries will in actual practice 
be delegated to other key members of the 
staff, notably college, school, and depart- 
mental libraries, but centralization of final 
responsibility will provide the mechanism 
for planning and getting prompt decisions 
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when and as needed. 

6. Decides where library material should 
be located. This includes decisions on re- 
quests for transfer from one location to an- 
other. 

7. Plans and directs the checking of cur- 
rent bibliographies. 

8. Plans and directs the checking of deal- 
ers’ catalogs and book lists. 

9g. Authorizes by signature orders pro- 
posed by faculty and departmental librar- 
ians, 

10. Passes on the purchase of collections 
or the acquisition of material by gift or ex- 
change. 

11. Takes initiative in developing plans 
which will insure proper housing and care 
of the collections and will facilitate reader 
access and use; turns over any such plans, 
drafted, to the 
general administration, whose task it is to 


when assistant director: 
handle any physical construction or altera- 


tion. 


= ; 
Service to Readers 


12. Gathers and organizes information 
about use problems of the library system as 
a whole. 

13. Studies existing services with the aid 
of other library officers to determine how 
successful practices in one department can 
be used in another, how any limitation in 
the service program of the libraries can be 
corrected, etc. 

14. Coordinates the various services to 
readers with the object of having the reader 
derive maximum benefit from them. 

15. Enlists the assistance of readers and 
staff in promoting mutual understanding 
and goodwill. 

16. Develops information through rec- 
ords, reports, etc., about service achieve- 
ments of the libraries. 

17. Organizes and disseminates informa- 
tion about the library collections of the uni- 
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versity which will be of use to present and 


prospective readers. 


Reader Relations 

18. Plans instruction in the use of library 
facilities. 

19. Passes on applications for the use of 
the libraries by persons not connected with 
the university. 

20. Regulates the use of the libraries in 
accordance with approved library and uni- 
versity policy. 

21. Provides for reader access, for pro- 


tection against unnecessary loss, etc. 


Organization and Supervision 


22. Conducts continuous study of the 
way the work in the readers’ services is or- 
ganized. 

23. Reports conditions to the director 
and clears with him before launching any 
important change in program or in the 
structure of the organization. 

24. Works out, in cooperation with 
proper officers of the staff, the “positioniz- 
ing’ of work in the readers’ services (that 
is, the breaking down of the total volume of 
work to be done into the specific jobs). 

25- Works out, or approves, specifications 
for all positions. 

26. Makes provision for responsible and 
effective supervision of ail work and per- 
sonnel of the readers’ services. 

27. Aids in putting each person to work 
at his highest level of performance. 

28. Delegates to supervisory officers of 
the staff such duties as are consistent with 
good organization and sound administra- 
tion. 

29. Participates in devising machinery 
for evaluating performance of individual 


members of the staff. 


Staff for Readers’ Services 
30. Interviews prospective staff members 


of readers’ services. 
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31. Lends assistant director: general ad- 
ministration full cooperation in recruiting. 

32. Conducts exit interviews. See also 
assistant director: general administration. 

33. Assigns duties, approves schedules, 
etc., in accordance with approved library 
policy. 

34. Confers with assistant director: gen- 
eral administration in regard to personnel 
problems, 

35. Notifies assistant director: general 
administration of impending vacancies or 
authorizes arrangements by which the head 
of the department makes such notification. 
(The intent of this statement is to insure 
use of the assistant director: readers’ serv- 
ices as a channel of action of personnel mat- 


ters. ) 


Budget Preparation and Allocation of 
Funds 


36. Receives budget recommendations 


from all departments in the readers’ services. 


International Relations 


37. Submits budget recommendations for 
salaries and wages in the readers’ services 
for use of the assistant director: general ad- 
ministration in the preparation of the bud- 
get. 

38. Submits budget recommendations for 
library additions and library binding. 

39. Recommends allocation of the budget 
for library additions and library binding. 

40. Recommends internal adjustments of 
the budget for library additions. 


Reports 


41. Analyzes, through statistical and 
other records and through the assistance of 
the staff, the work of the readers’ services 
with a view to securing the information 
necessary for intelligent management and 
over-all planning. 

42. Establishes the necessary procedures 
for accumulating such information. 

43. Reports achievements annually or as 


need requires. 


(Continued from page 339) 


realization by administrators that it will 
take a good deal of trouble to find the best 
means of using foreign librarians and, at the 
same time, preventing their American ex- 
perience from becoming merely a year of 
unenlightening clerical drudgery. 

If an international program for exchange 
of personnel involving hundreds of li- 
brarians per year would be very difficult to 
arrange, its results are almost equally hard 
to estimate. Any proposal that a year of 
work in another country be made a normal 
part of the preparation of librarians is at 
least as novel as was the first library 
school. 


Such a program will have a negligible 
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chance of materializing unless American li- 
brarians—public, school, special, college, 
and research—want it very much and go 
after it vigorously. Most librarians have 
never taken part actively in international 
library relations, but there has never been 
an international project that promised to 
benefit most of them directly. International 
exchange of personnel on a large scale, if it 
is desirable, would be as novel in this re- 
spect as in any other. If librarians approve 
of the idea and if.enough of them possess 
some of the qualities that have distinguished 
Charles Harvey Brown throughout his 
career, fears of novelty or difficulty will not 
stop them from doing something about it. 
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By LOUIS R. WILSON 


The University Library Survey: 


Its Results 


f bax UNIVERSITY library survey may be 
said to have come into rather frequent 
use in the 1930’s. It has recently been em- 
ployed by the universities of South 
and Denver, and Stanford University, 


it will doubtless continue to be employed as 


Carolina 


and 


an effective means of improving the services 
of university libraries. 
The nature, purpose, 
of such surveys have been written 
McDiarmid' and by 


and reviews of vari- 


and general meth- 
odology 
about at length by 
Wilson and 
ous individual surveys have appeared in li- 
and Conse- 


this article will be concerned with 


Tauber,” 


brary educational journals. 
quently, 
only two types of the university library sur- 
vey and will deal primarily with the ‘re- 
sults of surveys of individual institutions. 
Their purposes and the procedures followed 
in making them will be considered only as 
they are essential to an understanding of 
the results. The two types may be desig- 
nated as limited and general. 
Examples of both types may 
Five of the limited class will suffice for this 
Reports of two of these have been 
The University Libraries’ by 
Raney and 4 Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Libraries* by the 
Committee of 


be cited. 


category. 
published : 
Survey 
Bibliographical Planning 
The Library Survey Chicago, 


Maurice F. The 


1 McDiarmid, E. W 
American Library Association, 1940. 
2 Wilson, Louis R., and Tauber, 


University Library. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1945, chap. 16. 

* Raney, M. Liewellyn The Unit — Libraries. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 103 


‘ Bibliographical Planning Committee of Philad Iphia 
A Faculty Survey of the University of Pennsylvania 
Libraries. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1940 
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Three of the reports were 
“Report on 


Philadelphia. 

not published. 
the Proposed Program of Library Develop- 
ment in Support of Graduate Study at At- 
lanta University” by Louis R. Wilson, in 
1943; “A Report on Certain Problems of 
the Libraries and School of Library Service 
of Columbia University” by Coney, Met- 
calf, and Wilson, and “Report of a Survey 
of the Technical Services of the Columbia 
University Libraries” by Tauber and Mum- 
ford, both in 1944; and a survey of the re- 
lation of the Department of Archives of 
Louisiana State University to the university 
library, in 1945, by Wilson and Crittenden. 


These were: 


Examples of general surveys include those 
of the universities of Georgia (in 1939, by 
Wilson, and Lyle) ; 
Florida (in 1940, by Wilson, Kuhlman, and 
Lyle) ; Mississippi (in 1940, by Kuhlman 
and Iben); Indiana (in Coney, 
Henkle, and Purdy) ; and South Carolina 
(in 1946, by Wilson and Tauber). 

The of the limited 


varied. 


Branscomb, Dunbar, 


1940, by 


purposes surveys 


The objective of the Chicago sur 
vey was to ascertain: 


(1) The Faculty purposes, and (2) the li 
brary fitness to the attainment of those pur- 
poses. Accordingly, four leading questions 
were asked the staff of each department and 
school: (1) What is your goal? (2) What is 
the prime library equipment needed to reach 
that goal? (3) What is the present accoutre- 
ment? (4) What would be the cost, in 
arrears, and by the year? The answer to the 
first question might be abstract—in philo- 
sophic terms, or concrete—in terms of pre 
ferred research and teaching, or both. The 
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answer to the second mainly involved source 
material. The third meant checking; the 
fourth, a budget. 


In carrying out the Chicago survey two 
hundred members of the staff of the univer- 
sity were engaged in checking titles appear- 
ing in the Union List of Serials in Libraries 
in the United States and Canada for de- 
siderata in designated subject fields for 
periodicals and in standard subject bibliog- 
raphies for books. The findings, so far as 
the reading public was concerned, were pub- 
lished in the form of per cents of titles held 
and the amounts of money required to bring 
the collections up to the desired strength. 
The library and the departments, however, 
had the lists of desiderata to serve as a basis 
for purchase later, and both the library and 
the departments had undergone the valuable 
experience of studying together the library 
needs of the university on a university-wide 
basis. 

The purpose of the Pennsylvania survey 
was different. It was expected that the sur- 
vey would be of “value to the University 
itself as a guide in rounding out its collec- 
tions and that it would likewise be of value 
to other librarians in the metropolitan area 
as a check-list upon existing resources.” It 
was also intended as a first step in the gen- 
eral program of planning engaged in by the 
Bibliographical Planning Committee of 
Philadelphia in the development of biblio- 
graphical apparatus and the increase of li- 
brary resources. In this respect it was of 
interest not only to the members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Pennsylvania but 
to the clienteles of all the libraries in and 
around Philadelphia. 

The different subject fields were assigned 
to members of the instructional staff of the 
university and emphasis was placed upon 
(1) listing the major holdings by categories 
such as bibliographies, journals, histories, 
etc., in each field and (2) indicating the 
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strength or weakness of the collections. 
Frequent reference was made to other col- 
lections in libraries in Philadelphia or the 
surrounding area. Members of the library 
staff prepared the articles dealing with the 
collections of reference works and bibliog- 
raphies. 


The Columbia Survey 


At Columbia University the director of 
libraries had recently entered upon his duties 
as director and as dean of the school of li- 
As he studied the adminis- 
trative situations with which he 
confronted, a number of questions arose 
concerning which he wished information 
The questions relating to 


brary service. 
was 


and suggestion. 
the technical processes were submitted to 
two surveyors who dealt with them singly 
in advance of the more general aspects of 
the survey. Questions relating to govern- 
ment, organization, personnel, and account- 
ing were assigned to one surveyor ; those re- 
lating to the programs of the libraries and 
the school of library service, to another ; and 
those concerning the future building pro- 
gram of the libraries, library budget and 
costs, exhibits, and library privileges, to 
another. 

The surveyors spent ten days at the uni- 
versity, conferred with various members of 
the administrative staffs of the libraries, 
the school of library service, and the univer- 
sity, and with members of the instructional 
staff of the university who were interested 
in the services of the libraries and the pro- 
gram of instruction of the school. Reports 
were written separately by the surveyors, 
three of which, though prepared separately, 
were agreed upon by the authors and sub- 
mitted as one report. 

The purpose of the Atlanta University 
survey or conference related to the prepara- 
tion of lists of publications essential to the 
development of a more extensive graduate 
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pregram. To this end a committee of the 
faculty had studied the situation for a year, 
had prepared desiderata lists in a number of 
subject fields, and was at the point of seek- 
ing funds to carry the program into effect. 
The immediate purpose of the survey was 
to discuss the program with the graduate 
committee and librarian, offer suggestions 
concerning the lists, and aid the administra- 
tion in the formulation and submission of a 
request for a grant. 


The Louisiana Survey 


The problem of Louisiana State Univer- 


sity involved relationships between the 
growing department of archives of the uni- 
versity and the special collection of materials 
in the library relating to Louisiana and 
The collections 


in buildings some distance 


Louisiana history. two 


were located 
apart, and both were requiring additional 
space for their accommodation. The de- 
velopment of the archival collection also 
involved problems of support by the state 
and, if carried out as a thoroughgoing state 
department of archives, an extensive build- 
ing-program. ‘There was also the problem 
of making clear the distinction between his- 
torical and archival materials and the re- 
sponsibilities of the state and the university 
for the preservation and use of them. 

The purposes of the surveys of the state 
The 
stated purposes for the Florida survey may 
for them all. 


university libraries were general. 


serve, with modifications, 


They were: 


(1) To set the Library in the perspective 
of the history of the University, state, and 
region; (2) to discover ways and means of 
enabling it to improve its organization and 
administration as a part of the general ad 
ministration of the University; (3) to formu- 
late a plan of library development designed to 
promote the effectiveness of the University’s 
general program of instruction, research, and 
extension; and (4) to indicate means by which 
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the library resources of the University may 
be more effectively related to and integrated 
with the libraries of Florida, of the Southeast, 
and the nation. 
In several of the surveys the development 
of departments of library science, particular- 
ly for the training of school librarians, was 
also included as a specific objective. 

The procedures followed in carrying out 
the general surveys varied, but, again, those 
The 


survey was authorized by the institution. 


employed at Florida are typical. 


In the case of the surveys of Georgia, 
Florida, and Indiana, the survey was carried 
out by surveyors employed by the A.L.A. 
In the case of the surveys of Mississippi and 
South Carolina, they were made by sur- 


veyors employed directly by the universities. 


Method of Procedure 


Prior to their appearance on the campus, 
the surveyors acquainted themselves with 
the publications of the university, the annual 
reports of the librarian, and the university's 
Upon arrival, they con- 
and the 


general objectives. 
ferred with the 
librarian and then met with various com- 


administration 


mittees, such as the library committee, and 
the deans of the various schools and colleges, 
and held interviews with the administrative 
officers, heads of schools and departments, 
business officers, heads of departments of 
the library and departmental libraries, and 
representative groups of students. Where 
the situation required it, they made visits 
to units of the university in other parts of 
the state or, to other institutions and li- 
braries in the state that might be interested 
in cooperative undertakings for the pro- 
vision of bibliographical apparatus or re- 
sources for research. Usually, upon the 
conclusion of such activities, which required 
from seven to fourteen days, the surveyors 
general findings, made 


summarized their 


an oral report to the administration, and 
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then returned to their homes to write up 
the reports. Usually a final conference was 
held, the report was put in final form, and, 
if the survey was made under the auspices 
of the A.L.A., the manuscript was turned 
over to it for mimeographing. If carried 
out under other auspices, other methods of 
publication were followed. 

Information about the results of these 
surveys, either of the limited or general 
type, has not been generally available. ‘The 
reasons for this are obvious. Some of the 
proposals or recommendations growing out 
of the surveys have related to long-time 
development, and sufficient time has not 
elapsed for them to be carried into effect. 
The survey of the University of South 
Carolina Library is only a year old, but 
already some of the recommendations have 
been put into effect. In some surveys, 
recommendations, particularly those relat- 
ing to the centralization of administration 
or the clarification of administrative re- 
lationships, have met with opposition within 
the institutions or have been subjected to 
the delays incident to university administra- 
tive procedures. Still others have not been 
fully carried out due to the impact of the 
war upon appropriating bodies and uni- 
versities and to other reasons. 

But results have followed the surveys of 
both types, and they may now be presented 
in two general categories: (1) those grow- 
ing out of the limited surveys and (2) those 
common to all of the ten 
The of the limited 
surveys are presented first. Those of the 


general surveys of the five state university 


more or less 


institutions. results 


libraries follow and are summarized in the 
table, which is based on information con- 
tained in a questionnaire submitted to the 


libraries and in letters from the librarians. 
Results of the Limited Surveys 


Atlanta University. Atlanta University 
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prepared its desiderata lists, submitted a 
request for a grant to a foundation, and 
received twenty thousand dollars over a 
period of five years. 

University of Chicago. A documents and 
foreign newspaper program was inaugurated 
for which a grant of one hundred thousand 
dollars was secured. The lists prepared by 
the departments have formed the basis for 
purchases since 1933. 

The administra- 
tive organization of the libraries and the 
school of library service have been changed 


Columbia University. 


by the provision of assistant directors in 
charge of major divisions of the libraries 
and the appointment of an associate dean 
of the school of library service. A long- 
term program for the libraries is being 
developed and a number of the specific 
recommendations concerning administrative 
procedures and technical processes, etc., are 
being put into effect. The program of the 
school of library service is under considera- 
tion, particularly as it relates to the general 
graduate program of the university, and 
additions to the instructional staff are being 
made in the expectation that the graduate 
program of the school will be expanded. 
Louisiana State University. It was rec- 
ommended that the department of archives 
be made an integral part of the university 
library under the general administrative 
direction of the director of university li- 
braries and that the univérsity undertake 
to secure the development of a state depart- 
ment of archives financed by state funds 
and not out of the regular funds of the 
While the 
have not been carried out, the principle has 
been accepted by the administration, the 
library, and the department of archives, and 


university. recommendations 


the department “is in better position to 
contribute significantly to research in the 


than 


University and the region” it was 


when the survey was made. 
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Results of the General Surveys 

Seven results may be said to be common 
to the general surveys and, to a less extent, 
In both in- 
stances it may not be correct to attribute 
the results entirely to the effect of the 
surveys since libraries, like other human 


to the limited surveys also. 


institutions, are subject to many influences. 
The surveys, however, have been character- 
ized as probably having excrted the greatest 
single influence in effecting the results. 

1. First of all during the course of a 
survey the attention of the administrative 
officers and many members of the faculties 
is centered upon many aspects of library ad- 
ministration and service. This in itself can 
be set down as a distinct gain, since thinking 
about the library is indulged in far too 
infrequently by many of those in university 
administrations upon whom the support and 
direction of the library depends. Further- 
more, this thinking is informed, due to the 
participation of persons who are experienced 
in various aspects of library and university 
administration and who bring to the con- 
problems a detached, 
Opportunity is 


sideration of the 
objective point of view. 
provided through meetings with administra- 
tive and business officers, deans, committees, 
heads of departments, and individuals— 
thirty to fifty in all—to discuss the library 
program of the institution and to open the 
channels of communication for the trans- 
mission of ideas about the library between 
administration, library, and faculty that 
surveyors frequently find all but closed. 

2. The second result is the education of 
the administration concerning the role of 
the library in the teaching and research 
programs of the university. The saying 
has long been current that it takes a uni- 
versity president at least five years to gain 
this understanding. If he has not already 
gained it, the final conference with the 
surveyors, supported later by the typed or 
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mimeographed report, gives impetus to the 
process. 

3. A third result sometimes takes the 
form of the codification of a library policy 
for the university that defines the relation 
of the librarian to the administration ; makes 
clear what constitutes the library resources 
of the university; places the administration 
of these resources under the librarian; sets 
forth the duties of the librarian; provides 
for a library committee; and calls for the 
placing of the librarian and other qualified 
members of the library staff upon those 
boards or committees that enable the library 
not only to keep informed concerning the 
administrative and educational programs of 
the university but to assist the university in 
their formulation. 

4. A fourth result follows close after the 
third. Not only is a policy for the library 
set forth but a program of action for the 
library is developed. This can include ad- 
ministrative organization, financial support, 
personnel, technical operations, public serv- 
ices, library use, holdings, cooperative re- 
lationships with other libraries, etc., all of 
which have a place in a long-term program 
of library development. 

5. To underwrite the library programs 
growing out of the surveys, greater finan- 
cial support has been obtained. This has 
come principally from two sources: the 
state legislatures and educational founda- 
tions. Increased appropriations from the 
legislatures have been secured for personnel 
and books. The funds secured from edu- 
cational foundations have been used for the 
purchase of special collections, for the em- 
ployment of personnel for the inauguration 
of programs of training, and for the de- 
velopment of bibliographical apparatus. 

6. Again, the survey may result in the 
solution of specific problems in any of the 
areas which keep the library from maintain- 


ing its services at a high level. 
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“A Report on A Survey of th 


Information Concerning Results of Surveys of University Libraries 


Has the survey increased understanding by the uni- 
versity administration and faculty of what consti- 
tutes a proper program of library service in a 
university 
= it resulted in the dletifcation of: 
The policy or government of the library 
(b) The administrative organization of the library 
“ tg te to: 
The university administration....... 
The departments and services of the library . 
(3) Departmental and school libraries 
(c) Personnel relationships 
(d) Classification and pay plans........ 
(e) Academic status, tenure, sabbatical leave, retire- 
ment provisions, a 
Has it increased financial support for: 
(a) Personnel 
(b) Acquisitions 
(c) Equipment ; 5 ate beinbaslioe 
Has it resulted in improving the use of the library by: 
(a) Faculty 
(b) Graduate students 
(c) Undergraduates: 


Has it affected the library program for: 
(a) New building linen eaiboine 
(b) Alterations 


Has it affected training in library science: 
(a) General needs cones 
(b) School librarians........ 


Has it resulted in the integration of the Sivan’ 
through the librarian and other members of the 
library staff in the educational and research pro- 
gram of: 

(a) The university. ... 
(b) Other libraries in the state. . 

(c) Other libraries in the region................. 


‘ In addition to university funds a grant was received from the General Education Board. 
? Florida and Georgia have funds in hand for new buildings. Mississippi is working for a new building. 
new building has been increased at Indiana.” 


+ Plans for training school librarians were held up by the war. 
*“Did not require clarification.” 


Fla. 


No 
No 


Yes 
No 
No 


The South Carolina building is new. 


Ga. 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Institutions 
Ind. Miss. 
Yes Yes 
Yes No 

4 No 
4 No 
Yes No 
No No 
No No 
No —6 
5 Yes 
5 Yes 
5 Yes 
Yes — 
Yes —7 
Yes —? 
Yes Yes 
No No 
No 8 
Yes Yes 
No No 
No No 


“Sympathy for 


*““Over-all support has been increased, largely because president became interested in library for various reasons.” 
* Library staff is included in state retirement plan. No other provisions. 


7 Use has increased. Cause for increase not dete: mined. 


* Cannot say. Library has received a grant for training school librarians. — ; 
* Classification and pay plans and academic status are under consideration. Tenure, retirement provisions, etc., are 
vai lable to library staff members with professional rank. 


© “Will make the re-establishment of library science courses easier."’ 


” 


1 “*Not yet. Eventually its influence will be felt on these points. 
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Gainesville, 


1946. 


1060p. 


Sources: Answers to a questionnaire, letters from the librarians of the respective universities, and Barmore, Nelle. 
e University of Florida Library, by Wilson- Kuhlman-Lyle."’ i 
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7. A final by-product of the surveys is 
the stimulation of the library staff. There 
are many college and university libraries 
whose staffs suffer isolation from the teach- 
ing and research activities of the institution 
which They 
themselves with the everyday routine of 
The survey, if prop- 


with they work. concern 
library management. 
erly conceived, focuses attention upon the 
objectives of the university. It places the 
library in the current of institutional think- 
ing and consciously points out through 
suggestions and recommendations to the 
administrative officers and members of the 
faculty the part that library staff members 
may play in achieving the aims of the uni- 
The effect is tonic and leads to 
Furthermore, 


versity. 
more efficient library service. 
the effect may extend beyond the boundaries 
of the campus. The survey is read by other 
librarians in the state, region, and nation. 
It becomes a part of the professional liter- 
ature that sets standards and holds up ideals 
for librarianship generally. 

The survey of the University of Georgia 
Library is the oldest of the general surveys 
of the state university libraries. Seven years 
have elapsed since it was made. Conse- 
quently, there has been sufficient time for 
the recommendations made by the surveyors 
to be carried into effect. Although the 
results of all five of the state university 
surveys are summarized in the table, the 
nature of the measures taken by the uni- 
versities is worthy of note. Ralph Halstead 
Parker, director of libraries of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has indicated in the 
following excerpts from a letter of July 2, 
1946, what their nature has been: 


After the lapse of more than seven years 
since the survey, most of the work of re- 
organizing the Library Staff has been com- 
pleted and the direction of the remainder of 
the reorganization has already been charted. 
At the time this stage of development arrived, 
I went back to the survey and checked the 
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recommendations against the accomplishments 
and definite program in progress. It was 
interesting to find that every recommendation 
has been carried out except that regarding the 
development of Library Science training. In 
most we have exceeded the recom 
mendations of the survey committee in matters 
of salary, staff, book budget, and the like. 

In 1940, a new set of Statutes of the Uni- 
versity were adopted by the Regents, in which 
the government and administrative relations 
of the Library were clearly set out. These 
Statutes provide for all items which were 
recommended by the survey committee. They 
provide for a centralized administration of all 
Libraries by the Director of Libraries and 
provide that no books or other graphic ma 
terials may be purchased or acquired inde- 
pendently of the Director of Libraries. As a 
matter of administrative interpretation, the 
Comptroller will not approve recommenda 
tions for the purchase of even dictionaries for 
office use from departmental funds without 
the approval of this office. 

The financial support of the Library by the 
considerably. 


cases, 


improved 
library budgets prior to 


Administration has 
Whereas over-all 
1938 never exceeded 
dropped below $75,000 for any year since 1940 
and has been in the neighborhood of $100,000 
In 1945-1946, the budget 
was in excess of $134,000. The Library Staff 
has been increased in size from 14 members 
to 32 members. Holdings have 
from 136,000 volumes at the time of the 
survey to 205,000 volumes. 

The Statutes of 1940 provide that upon the 
recommendation of the Director of Libraries 
members of the Library Staff may be given 
appropriate academic rank. It has been the 
policy of the Library to accord academic 
status to those members of the Library Staff 
whose educational qualifications were such as 
to merit their admittance into the University 
Faculty. Positions in the Library have been 
classified according to their relative faculty 
position so that the Library Staff is integrated 
into the classification and pay plan of the Uni 
versity Faculty. Professional members of the 
Library Staff have the same tenure as that 
accorded members of the Faculty and partici- 
pate in the University Retirement Program. 
Sabbatical leave is not granted to anyone in 
the University. 


$40,000, it has not 


most of these years. 


increased 
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The Library has been an active participant 
‘n interlibrary affairs in Georgia, particularly 
in the development of the regional Union 
Catalog and the cooperative library program 
of the University Center of Atlanta. The 
Director of Libraries has been a member of 
the Library Committee of the University 
System of Georgia which during the war, 
however, has practically ceased to function. 

The Director of Libraries is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Graduate 
Faculty. The inclusion of the Director in this 
Committee may or may not be the result of 
the library survey. 

The great upheaval of the war and the 
present readjustments which are following the 
return to peace make it hard to evaluate any 
changes in the use of the Library. We have 
observed a considerable increase in library use 
by the student body and a certain increase by 
the Faculty. The total use of the Library, 
however, is not yet satisfactory. There is a 
far better attitude on the part of the library 
public toward the Library and the library pro- 
gram than existed in 1940; and as soon as it 
is possible for the University Faculty and stu- 
dent body to stabilize, the library use will 
doubtless improve. 

We are in the process of preparing plans 
for a new library building which is to be con- 
structed as soon as conditions permit. There 
have been no improvements in existing facili- 
ties and will probably be none, in view of the 


Scientific Periodicals 

(Continued from page 359) 

a study of the 4 gricultural Index made by 
Orr.” Of the forty-seven most quoted 
periodicals, only five were from the pure 
science field, a percentage far below that 
A similar study by Pohle® 


of material included in the Experiment Sta- 


shown above. 


tion Record shows a similar trend. That 
abstracting and indexing services should re- 
main close to their indicated fields seems 
entirely justifiable, however, for the large 


SOrr, Robert W “Preliminary Survey of the 
fgricultural Index as a Bibliographic Service for 
Land-grant College and University Libraries."’ Master's 
thesis. Columbia University, 19390 

®* Pohle, G. A. “Stucy of the Agricultural Index and 
Experiment Station Record, June 1936 to July 1937.” 
Thesis. University of Michigan, 1940. 
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prospects for the new library building. This 
building is not the result of the library survey. 

Training in Library Science has not been 
developed, largely because of the disruption 
from the war. It is part of the Library’s 
plans to establish an adequate program for 
the training of school librarians and teacher- 
librarians and for training persons for junior 
positions in the public libraries in the State. 

The results of all the five surveys have 
not been so extensive or so substantial as 
those set forth by Dr. Parker. But they 
are substantial. The criticism could also 
be made that the surveys are very much alike 
in form and scope, that they are elementary, 
that when one is read there is little need 
to read the others. Such criticism is easy 
to make but is wide of the mark. They 
have been somewhat alike because they 
represent prescriptions for libraries, for 
different libraries, however, and they are 
directed at specific as well as general ends. 
They are elementary because they have been 
intended for administrative officers and 
faculty members who are not experts in 
library administration but whose sympa- 
thetic understanding and codperation are 
essential to the carrying out of an effective, 
significant library program. 


amount of duplication already existing 
would be greatly increased should they at- 
tempt to cover all important related fields. 

This study leads to the conclusion that 
librarians as well as makers of the profes- 
sional college curriculum are entirely justi- 
fied in stressing the importance of the pure 
sciences. It is clearly shown that the im- 
portance of periodicals in the individual 
sciences and of such general publications as 
scientific society proceedings cannot be 
judged on the basis of their value to one 
or two subjects but must be selected on the 
basis of their value to all of the related 
fields of research, both pure and applied. 
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By TUNG-LI YUAN 


The Next Twenty-Five Years in the 
Development of Chinese Libraries 


Seca the library occupies an integral 
part in the future development of the 
Chinese nation has been recognized by 
many of the country’s progressive leaders. 
But very few realize that underlying its 
organization and development an over-all 
policy is of paramount importance. We 
cannot deny that in the past quarter of a 
century, with a few exceptions, library 
development in China has been largely a 
sporadic, spur-of-the-moment phenomenon. 
Some are even accidental, attributable to 
personality or circumstance rather than to 
careful and systematic planning or as an 
answer to actual needs. They frequently 
have been subordinated to political exi- 
gencies and vicissitudes. 

In offering a blueprint for the develop- 
ment of Chinese libraries in the next 
twenty-five years, we must have first of all 
a clear and accurate objective for the dif- 
ferent types of libraries in China as well 
as an intelligent understanding of their 
relative position in the fabric of national 
life. The plan should be practical and 
yet flexible, not high-sounding and unattain- 
able; it should be consistent and coherent, 
not haphazard, piecemeal, and lopsided. 

In the past many people have emphasized 
only the immediate and utilitarian functions 
of a library; that is, they have regarded the 
library solely as a place for information and 
research. They seldom envisage the library 
as an agency tor continuous education, for 
esthetic appreciation, and for wholesome 
recreation. On the part of the clientele, 
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the library is viewed with apprehension and 
frigidity, a place to resort to only in cases 
of dire need. As to the library itself, it 
places too much emphasis on the preserva- 
tion rather than the profitable use of its 
contents. To place library planning on a 
sound footing, all these anomalous notions 
regarding the functions of a library should 
be dispelled. 

With a proper perspective, there should 
be under the Ministry of Education a na- 
tional library commission to map general 
plans and policies of library development 
and to have coverage for the entire nation. 
This in nature, 
should be composed of qualified and ex- 
perienced librarians as well as competent 
educators and public administrators, whose 


commission, temporary 


functions would be as follows: 


1. The determination of objectives for the 
various types of libraries needed in the country 

2. The inventory of present war-depleted 
f-cilities and needs in the light of these goals 

3. The formulation of an over-all plan and 
policy to meet these needs 

4. The progressive execution of the plan 
and allocation of responsibility to the proper 
agencies. 

Once the 
carried out, a permanent library board, 
under the Ministry of Education 
headed by a competent, professional li- 
brarian, should be appointed. This would 
be a permanent organization whose function 
should be similar to that of the Library 
Service Division of the U.S. Office of 
Education. It should be charged with the 


above functions have been 


and 
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duties of fact-finding and research, of 
guiding and encouraging the development 
of local services, and of promoting better 
cooperation and coordination among li- 
braries. It should be given status and fi- 
nancial support commensurate with its 
importance as the national headquarters 
for library matters. This board also should 
formulate and recommend adequate legis- 
lation for the organization, development, 
and maintenance of libraries on a national 
scale. 

Parallel with the official library board is 
the nonofficial entity, namely, the Library 
Association of China. This organization 
was founded over twenty years ago. Owing 
to lack of adequate financial support, it 
has not been as active as it should have 
been. Being a private institution, to func- 
tion best it must be endowed with sufficient 
funds. It should work in close cooperation 
with the official board, supplementing it 
but not duplicating the work done by it. 

As to a national system of libraries the 
following may be suggested: 

National libraries 

Provincial libraries 

Municipal or district libraries 
Special libraries 

College and university libraries 
School libraries 


OU ee WH 


Functions of National Libraries 


The national libraries should function 
along the same line as the Library of Con- 
gress in the United States, or the British 
Museum for Great Britain, and should be 
financed from the national coffers. They 
should be entrusted with the task of pre 
serving the cultural heritage of the nation, 
assembling old and rare printed and written 
records and, by means of photoduplication, 
making them available to the reading pub- 
lic. Catholic in interest and all-embracing 
in content, they should offer sanctuary to 
all facets of opinion and all aspects of 
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knowledge. Though primarily of a refer- 
ence nature, they should also assemble 
representative collections of books in foreign 
languages so that scholars of the nation may 
be able to keep abreast of developments in 
various lines of human endeavor in other 
parts of the world. In addition to being 
the national storehouse of knowledge, such 
essential work as union catalogs, printed 
catalog cards for general distribution, copy- 
right registration, maintenance of a center 
for bibliographical information, interna- 
tional exchange, and other related functions 
should be assigned to the national libraries. 
They should serve as a clearinghouse of 
bibliographical information for other li- 
braries, to furnish advice and assistance 
wherever needed. 

It is essential that each function should 
be entrusted to the particular library which 
is best suited for that special type of work 
and which, in the light of achievements of 
the past, is best qualified for such assign- 
ments. Lines of specialization should be 
agreed upon by the national libraries. In 
these, as in other functions of the libraries, 
unnecessary and wasteful duplication should 
be avoided. 


Provincial Libraries 


The provincial libraries serving the 
various provinces should correspond roughly 
to the state libraries and state library 
agencies in this country. They should be 
effective agencies for adult education, dis- 
seminating basic reading material for the 
enlightenment of the people. They should 
guide, encourage, and assist the development 
of library service within their provinces. 
By use of extension work and mobile units 
they should be able to reach all points within 
their territory. 

The municipal or district libraries, public 
in nature and administered by the local 
governments, should be supported primarily 
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by appropriations from the local govern- 
ments, with possible grants-in-aid from both 
the provincial and central governments. If 
possible, a certain percentage of the total 
income of each local government unit should 
Judging 
by the present number of such governmental 


be designated for this purpose. 


units in China, there should be at least 
three thousand public libraries. If properly 
integrated with the mass education move- 
ment, they should help materially in combat- 
ing illiteracy and in p-omoting true and 


Within the areas of the 


branch 


useful citizenship. 


municipal and district libraries, 
reading rooms or stations could be set up 
in public or semipublic bu‘'dings like 
ancestral halls and temples. 

Greater stress, perhaps, should be placed 
on this type of library service, for it is the 
most basic and effective medium for the 


Only 


libraries of this kind can reach the greatest 


diffusion of knowledge to the masses. 


number of the populace, constituting as they 
do the bulk of Chinese libraries. 

Standards and grades for the local public 
libraries should be set up by each province. 
There should be under the provincial li- 
brary or government a board whose function 
it is to assist, advise, supervise, and co- 
ordinate the activities of the various local 
libraries within the province. The general 
level of their services should be adequate 
and suited to local community needs. In 
short, this province-wide system of library 
service is per se an indispensable adjunct 
to the educational program that must figure 
prominently in postwar China if she is to 
assume her proper place among nations. 


Special Libraries 

Not only are general libraries needed, 
but special engineering, business, industrial, 
and other technical libraries will be in great 
demand during the period of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. As yet there are very 
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few special libraries in China, but their 
need will be increasingly apparent in the 
near future. Industrial and commercial 
libraries, for instance, would be extremely 
useful in such centers as Shanghai, Hankow, 
Tientsin, and other large cities. 

College and university libraries, as well 
as school libraries, should be maintained 
according to the needs of the individual 
institutions. ‘They should be provided with 
basic as well as supplementary collections 
for the use of both faculty and students. 


They should be 


general public as well. 


made accessible to the 

It will be futile for our purpose here, 
perhaps, to suggest any quantitative stand- 
ards for library coverage in China, for they 
will be governed by a number of such im- 
portant factors as general political condi- 
tions, financial ability, educational facilities, 
and the degree of literacy among the masses. 
But with a carefully conceived program, 
a fine network of libraries throughout the 
whole country can do a great deal to ad- 
vance the well-being of the people. To 
execute this plan efficiently there should be 
a competent personnel. 

In the past library training in China 
has been much neglected. Very important 


posts sometimes have been entrusted to 
novices who regard their offices as nothing 
more than sinecures. Many people still 
entertain the erroneous notion that the li- 
brary profession can be undertaken by any- 
body, that adequate training and experience 
are not really necessary. To correct such 
a deplorable attitude, it is essential that 
the public be indoctrinated with the im- 
portance of the duties of a librarian toward 
his reading public. There should be a 
sufficient number of library schools of high 
quality to train an adequate supply of 
personnel for the profession. Such schools 


should be affiliated 


recognized standing and not with any li- 


with universities of 








braries, however strong they might be. Ex- 
perience in the United States has shown 
that the former approach is more ideal for 
the solution of the training program. The 
graduates of the schools of library science 
should be on an equal footing with those 


of other professional schools. 


Salary Situation 


In the past more than a few competent 
librarians in China have left the profession 
for more lucrative positions. This question 
of remuneration, as well as that of prestige, 
is not exaggerated, for as a rule competent 
librarians in China are not receiving salaries 
commensurate with their responsibility. It 
behooves the library schools to produce well- 
qualified men and women to whom society 
should then accord due recognition. Com- 
petent, efficient, and enterprising young 
people should be recruited for the library 
profession—a profession that should be of 
growing importance, interest, and respect 
in China. At government expense, promis- 
ing young people should be selected by 
competitive examination for advanced study 
and training in Western countries, especially 
in the United States. 

As to technical processes, a great deal 
remains to be done. For instance, as yet 
we do not have a unified, comprehensive 
classification scheme for Chinese books; we 
have instead dozens of schemes of question- 
able merit, thus causing considerable con- 
fusion and inconvenience. To remedy this 
situation, a competent committee of experts 
should be appointed to study the subject 
and to agree on basic principles. Certain 
subjects should then be assigned to particu- 
lar libraries which specialize in these fields. 
After the different classes have been fully 
tried and developed, the committee should 
assemble and edit them into a composite 
whole for uniform adoption by libraries. 


Related to classification are cataloging 
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practices, filing methods, and author num- 
bers, to name only three of the most im- 
portant processes in which cooperative effort 
is needed. ‘To facilitate interlibrary loan 
and to achieve greater efficiency, all of these 
should be standardized and unified. As a 
liaison office, the. Library Association of 
China can help to attain these goals. 

In their postwar development no libraries 
should take upon themselves the censorship 
of reading matter nor should they be 
partisans in any issues. In new China the 
librarian’s function is to suggest, not to 
decide for his readers; to advise and not 
to arbitrate on controversial matters. For 
these reasons, the book collections should 
be of sufficient size and of good quality. 


Services Should Be Integrated 


Above all, we should bear in mind that 
the library is by no means an isolated in- 
stitution functioning by itself; it should 
integrate its services with the work of other 
social and cultural agencies. The recent 
movement for larger units of service in 
the United States can be profitably adopted 
in China. The pooling of resources and 
administration through centralization are 
practices that can be introduced in China. 
Smaller libraries, without losing their es- 
sential autonomy, can be grouped into 
effective service areas. 

Throughout this tentative and rather 
general blueprint for Chinese libraries, I 
have emphasized, at the risk of redundancy, 
the need for cooperation and integration 
among Chinese libr«ries. A tremendous 
amount of work awaits us: the restoration 
of war-devastated libraries, the expansion of 
other libraries, and the planning of new 
services. As we may well expect, financial 
resources for library purposes necessarily 
will be limited. To obtain maximum re- 
sults with limited funds, careful study and 
concerted effort will be most imperative. 
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